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HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 


No VI. 


Benet College, Cambridge, 25th October, 1820. 
DEAR MR NORTH, 

Way does not the Ensign come up to Cambridge, as he promised? I have 
been looking for him, in his under-graduate’s gown, about the middle of every 
term these two years. However, I see he still keeps his name on the College 
boards, so there are some hopes of him yet. I am confident he would turn out 
awrangler—among the first ten, for a dozen. He is already as well trained as 
most freshmen. He measures distances to a nicety ; describes a circle (or, as 
he would call it in his unmathematical way, a ring) to admiration; and for 
ing, and bringing out the fluent, he is, I verily believe, unrivalled. Here 
is food for his fancy, in all her forms and figures; and mathematics would, I 
am confident, give the last finishing touch to him. A mathematician is never 
knocked down but he can tell the reason, which is more than the primest swell 
at the Castle-Tavern can say at all times. If he knows the force and direction 
of the blow, which a man of quick parts and feeling can always discover, he can 
calculate how long he will be in tumbling from a stage twenty feet high, which 
isa great satisfaction, besides being a great help in coming to time. And 
his neck, by any awkward ‘accident, be dislocated, he is perfectly ac« 
quainted with the Jaw by which said accident befell him. 

We are rather flat here at present, but I enclose you a squiblet, which was 
written when Sir J. E. Smith, that knight of the gillyflower, made his grand 
charge on our Botanical Chair. 


LOCK-AND=-BAR. 
A Botany Bay Eclogue. 


O catrant Sir James is come out of the North, 
Through all that wild region his fame had gone forth ; 
Yet, save the Vice-Chancellor, friend he had none; 
He came all unask’d§ @hd he came all alone. 

So daring in heart, and so dauntless in pith, 

There ne'er was Professor like President Smith. 


He staid not for frown, and he stopp’d not for groan ; 

He put in his clamour where claim he had none ; 

But e’er he arriv’d at a Lecturer’s state, 

The tutors conspir’d—and the lectures came late. 
Vou. VIII. 
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For a churchman, God wot! and a botanist too, 
Was to sit in the chair that Sir James had in view. 


In a rage, then, he stalk’d into College and Hall, 

Among Bedmakers, Bachelors, Doctors, and all ; 

Then spoke Mr Marsh in a civilish way, 

(For some of the Tutors had little to say), * 
** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dine with the Fellows, or—what come ye for ?” 

** I long wish’d to lecture, my suit you denied, 

I know you'd have lik’d them, if once you had tried ; 

And now am I come with this Pamphlet of mine, 

To try a last measure—then leave you to pine ; 

There are students in London more civil by far, 

That would gladly have welcom’d so brilliant a * star.” 


Sir James shew’d his Pamphlet, and Monk read it through ; 
He gulpd the hard bits, but he saw *twould not do ; 

He look’d down to laugh, and pretended to sigh, 

With a smile on his lip, and a sneer in his eye. 
Then down comes the rogue with an ‘‘ Answer” forthwith— 
“* This is dealing hard measure !” says President Smith. 


So stately the tone, and so lovely the print, 

Even Freshmen conceiv’d there must something be in’t. 
While Socinians did fret, and Professors did clap, 

And Webb tore the tassel that deck’d his new cap ; 

And Reviewers did whisper, “‘ "T'were better by far 

To have match’d your brave Knight in some gooseberry war.” 


A hint such as this had just rung in his ear, 

When he reached the stage-coach,t and the coachman stood near ; 
So light to the box that tight coachman he sprung, 

So snugly the reins o’er the dickey were flung— 

We are off! we are off! over bank and o’er hill, 

** Your Pamphlet may follow,” cried James, “ if it will.” 
There is quizzing ’mong wags of the Trinity clan : 

King’s, Queen’s men, and Johnians, the all laugh that can ; 
There is joking and smoking in Norwich citié, 

But the lost Knight of Botany ne’er do we see, 

—So daring in heart, and so dauntless in pith : 

Was there e’er such a callant as President Smith ? 


". Ah! poor Litchfield the Fruiterer. You little knew, Mr North, the sweets 
of his delightful shop, or your Magazine would long since have 

with “ Luctus” far more lugubrious than those which you have so eloquently 
pouréd over the defunct Sir Daniel. Litchfield’s fate was worse than death 
He was smashed to a jelly by the tutors for what is elegantly termed, “ helping 
a lame dog over a stile,” a most charitable act! The following “ Coronach 
was sung before his door on the night of his transformation by a chorus of 
young men and maids, dressed in full mourning, with garlands on their 

eads. 


CORONACH. 
.He is gone from the counter ; The fount, re-ap pearing, 
He is gone from the store-chest, From.the rain-drops shall borrow, 
Like his + brother’s prime fount, ere But téa#comes no cheering, 
Our need was the sorest. To Litchfield no morrow ! 





., * This luminary is not a fixed star, but a comet having taken ‘‘ a free and lofty range 
in the world at large.” Vid. his Pamphlet. rr 

t The ie CE 

} This water-spout left off playing, one fine moming, and began, I suppose, to work, 
—under ground. ‘~~ ° 
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Firm foot on the causeway, 


125 
The hand of the suitor 


irl that is fairest, Sage council within-door 
Takes the OF he tutor Tight hand at « nosegay,® : 

Br amns sweetmeats the rarest 5 _How dark is thy windor ! 

pach gownsman will pop in Like from the mountain, 
The shop that is nearest, _Like the scrapst on the river, 

But they sent Jack a trotting, Like the bubble on Ned’s§ fountain, 
When ices were dearest. Thou art gone, and for ever ! 
Wishing health to our circle of acquaintance in the Square, 

I am 
Dear North, 4 
Your's ad infinitum, 





* This stave was given out by a maiden from the Land of Cockaigne, whose name is 
Miss iana Matilda Hunt. : 
+The Giants, Gog and Magog, formerly lived on two hills in the neighbourhood, 
(which still retain those denominations) each under the shade of an oak tree. They are 
not dwelling there at present, and the only memorial of their local habitation is the name, 
md some agates found there, about six inches in diameter, which Dr Clarke, with great 
ibility, conjectures to have been worn by them as jewels to their thumb-rings. 


+ [don’t quite understand this wipe. 


of 
whole was a bubble. 


‘ § Ned will perhaps say to me, in the words of mine hostess, (for Ned sucks the swe:ts 
sham “« which bubble, which bubble, thou knave, thou?” Why, sweet Ned, the 





Ow my passing through the Hague, 
in the autumn of last year, I took oc- 
csion to pay a visit to the famous 
Professor ‘Heidelbergus, in order to 
present him with an account of the 
observations made in the late voyage 
tothe Arctic Regions. I found him 
mighty busily employed in his study, 
aranging a huge pile of papers, maps, 
and instruments, from which he seem- 
ed very unwilling to be disturbed. 
Pretty discoveries, indeed, said the 
Doctor, for an inhabitant of this globe; 
but had they possessed the advantage 
of a lunar view of these continents, we 
should see a very different account of 
them. I scarcely knew which way 
to look, at this observation, when the 
Doctor, perceiving my confusion, de- 
sired me to listen to him without 
scepticism, and he would communi- 
cate a portion of the wonders which 
he hed seen in that delightful planet ; 
with a full relation of which he pro- 
posed shortly to favour the world. 

In his last aeronautic excursion, he 


inadvertently set off with too much 


inflammable air, and was carried to a 
prodigious height, before he could 
possibly throw a single Number of 
your Magazine out ; where, meeting 
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with a vacuum, occasioned by the tail 
of an Aurora Borealis, and a pressure 
from the surrounding element, the 
Doctor was whisked completely out 
of the atmosphere. Here he was taken 
in the eddy of a furious vortex, and 
whirled with inconceivable swiftness, 
in a spiral direction, towards the lunar 
regions. He laments extremely, that 
from the informal manner in which he 
was tostabout, being sometimes himself 
uppermost, and sometimes his balloon, 
he was precluded from making any 
observations in his flight ; but he con- 
soles himself by supposing that, as 
the moon was then at the full, these 
atoms were proceeding outwards to 
form some new planet, which he will 
have the satisfaction to give the first 
notice of. 

Here I requested to know how he 
came to sustain respiration in such 
dreary parts, which we are taught to 
believe are quite a void. Heidelberg 
said that, so far from there being ea 
void outside our atmosphere, he was 
almost choked with the pressure and 
commotion of the circumambient ele- 
ment; but he begged me not to in- 
terrupt his relation any more, where 
the accidents seemed to me unace 
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countable, as he would them 
in such a manner, in his publication, 
as should satisfy scepticism itself. 
When he had arrived at that point, 
where the attractions of the moon and 
of our orb balance each other, his bal- 
loon was a considerable time in doubt 
what course to pursue; and would 
certainly have remained there in jeo- 
pardy to all eternity, had not a lucky 
impulse from one of the before men- 
tioned eddies, inclined it some frac- 
tions of an inch (the exact quantity he 
intends computing) towards the for- 
mer of these globes. It now assumed 
a rapid movement onwards, when the 
Doctor suddenly experienced a violent 
concussion on the head, which ren- 
dered him senseless. This was no 
other than a shower of meteoric stones, 
that was proceeding on a visit to our 
earth, and was attracted, by a sym- 
pathy or particles, to that uncivil inva- 
sion of the Doctor’s person. 

When Heidelberg recovered, he 
found himself landed near a large pit, 
that appears from our globe like a 
dimple on the moon’s chin ; and his 
balloon, ata little distance, entangled 
amongst the bushes. Nothing could 
be more enchanting than the sur- 
rounding scenery. Rows of poplars 
and of elms here presented a grateful 
shelter from the solar beams, and 
there the majestic oak and cedar a 
secure refuge to the eagle and the vul- 
ture. Fields of waving corn and of 
smiling meadows occupied the plains, 
bounded by groves of evergreens, 
where the birds, in ceaseless carols, 
filled the air with their melody. Here 
and there, too, on the plain, was seen 
a flock of sheep, and several grotesque 
figures, that looked like the Sylvan 
deities of the Planet. There wanted 
only the meanderings of some rivulet, 
or the plashing of a waterfall, to con- 
stitute the place romantic ground. 
Without in the least minding this 
charming prospect, Heidelberg had no 
sooner shook his limbs, and found 
them not materially bruised, than he 
set himself to measure a degree of the 
meridian with the utmost alacrity. 
For this purpose he seized the branch 
of a tree, and was proceeding to the 


measurement of a base line, when he 
recollected that he must have some 
standard length to measure with. 

, take a foot, to be sure, thought 
he—But how much isafoot >—Twelve 
inches certainly—And how much is 
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an inch ?—The twelfth " 
With that ready ingenuity sa 
adapts itself to every th 
Doctor took up a large rounds 
and, drawing several threads out, 
his EP pga which he 
to each other, and round . 
he suspended the ap m om 
branch of a tree, which 
laterally. Then looking and 
making an allowance for the buoyancy 
and temperature of the atm 
as well as for the attraction of amoyp. 
tain, which he observed peeping aboye 
the horizon, he took out his watch 
and set his pendulum a swinging, tp 
find what length would vibrate 
at that latitude. After swinging it 
with great patience for two hours; the 
thread gave way, owing to the:Doc. 
tor’s jerking it rather too suddenly; 
but this he quickly replaced, and'con. 
tinued the experiment, com the 
movements lost from the doctrine of 
chances ; as he considered that, in 
observations of such delicacy, the sel. 
domer they were repeated the better. 
Then shifting his point of vibration 
for a centre of suspension, he set the 
other end of his pendulum in motion, 
to verify the experiment ~ After 
watching the thread, shaking about 
in the wind, for a time apap | 
to the first, he took the means of 
the observations ; and having nowob- 
tained a determinate measure, he. took 
down the apparatus. But he, was 
again at astand for want of something 
to compute angles with. While in 
this perplexity he perceived a strange 
figure, mounted upon an animal, some- 
what resembling the fabled being ofa 
griffin, emerge from the woods, and 
advance swiftly towards him, witha 
kind of movement between bounding 
and flying. He was above the sizeof 
aman, but resembled him in other 
respects, except that his feet were 
parted, like a goat’s. A single gar- 
ment was passed with numerous fold 
around his body, and came pea I 
shoulder in a knot, that added a,dig- 
nity to his benign aspect and ie 
locks, The a notice that Heide 
berg took of this grotesque apparition, 
was that of making him a sign of what 
he wanted. 
The Lunarian pulledout a small the- 
odolite, which he offered to our 
losopher, who immediately flung the 
instrument, with all his might, into 
the moon’s dimple, and asked him, i 
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awles ? ‘Khe Lunarian, smiling, asked 
him in Latin, whether, since the moon 
was in motion through absolute space, 
atthe sanie rate, and in precisely the 

direction to that in which he 
had projected the instrument, it could 
be positively said to have moved or 
sot Certainly, said the doctor, it has 

never stirred, but the moon ran a- 
gainst it ; likewise, he observed, the 

vity of the machine is increased, 
since it has approached the centre of 
the planet. Well then, returned the 
Janarian, whose name was Zuloc, 
since my theodolite has not stirred 
from this, I will thank you to hand it 
me, as it was the best I had. But 
come, added he, do not trouble your~ 
self any farther about this matter, for 
we have already ascertained the exact 
_. of curvature to every point, not 
only on our planet, but on yours also, 
even to the ten millionth "part of an 
inch. If you will mount behind me, 
I will take you to my observatory, and 
also show you a few other things wor- 
thy of your notice. 

‘They accordingly journeyed on- 
wards ; and in the way the Doctor 
obtained much curious information : 
but it is much to be regretted that 
his intelligence is very scanty, except 
in what relates to his favourite pur- 
suits. Zuloc had heard nothing either 
of the knight Astolpho, or of Father 
Kircher ; but the three ancient phi- 
losophers who were transported to the 
Lunar Regions to examine their na- 
tural productions, and who squander- 
ed their time in singing and dancing, 
left behind them some Latin manu- 
seripts, which enabled the learned 
men o acquire that language. The 
inhabitants are divided into two class- 


és; the Satyrs or learned men, and 


the Shepherds ; and they reside al- 
most wholly upon this side of the 
moon; the other being considered, 
from the absence of the Earth’s light, 
asa kind of purgatory. They do not 


‘exeéed nine or ten thousand alto- 


gether ; but they live to a very ad- 
vanced age, sometimes five hundred 


years. The shepherds live in the 


most charming state of primeval sim- 
‘plicity, tending their flocks, and 
daneing to the melody of. lutes and 
“Pah’s-pipes. Almost all the philoso- 
phers have observatories and appara- 
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tus of their own; which they have 
brought to such perfection as to haye 


made the most surprising veries. 
Their telescopes bring the sight with- 
in a very few miles of the terrestrial 


globe, so that they easily distinguish 
our towns and rivers, fleets and ar- 
mies. Heidelberg has ured - the 
most accurate maps of the regions 
within our polar circles, together with 
tables of the curvature of the earth, 
to the hundredth part: of an ‘inch ; 
from which there appears to be a:dif- 
ference of some inches between our 
two hemispheres, that will occasion 
an alteration of our eolegieal systems. 
But their most prob discovery is 
that of perpetual motion, which they 
have applied to almost every subject ; 
and which has enabled them to erect 
works in a very short space of time, 
which it would cost us ages to finish. 
By this they have constructed time- 
keepers, which will shew the longi- 
tude to the thousandth part of a se- 
cond, for such as. have. occasion to 
visit the nether side of the Lunar 
Sphere, where they have not the ad- 
vantage of observing this great dial of 
the Earth. 

As our travellers were passing a 
pool of water, the first which Heidel- 
berg had seen in the moon, he was 
astonished to observe it boiling and 
bubbling up, as if it had been in a 
cauldron. Zuloc acquainted him that 
this was occasioned by the extreme le- 
vity of the Lunar atmosphere;. and 
were it not for the pneumatic appara- 
tus for condensing fluids, which the 
philosophers have placed over certain 
wells, and which are kept constantly 
going, by their admirable invention of 
perpetual motion, all the waters of the 
moon would soon evaporate. But the 
philosophers themselves. will seldom 
be at the trouble of resorting to these 
wells ; for, by the mixture of several 
kinds of air in a glass, and the mere 
compression of a fillip, they can obtain 
as much water as they please. {Indeed, 
this is one of the means they have in 
contemplation for replenishing the 
ocean, which, in the infancy of the 
moon, was very considerable, but which 
has gradually vanished from the pre- 
ceding cause. ‘To illustrate this great 
tendency of the air to ignition, our Lu- 
narian gently struck one of the trees 
with his cudgel, and immediately the 
whole forest was in flames. Zuloc has 
computed the Lunar atmosphere to be 
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seven furlongs, two metres, and one 
inch, in height ; its weight, one mil- 
lion and six tons, three ounces, and 
two grains, troy; and that it would 
fill a globe, of the density of our earth, 
of one mile, nine inches, and three 
tenths, in diameter. These results 
Heidelberg has rendered according to 
the English method of computation ; 
as all measures and weights, periods 
and quantities whatever, whether na- 
tural or artificial, are subdivided into 
decimal parts, for the convenience of 
mathematicians. 

This conversation brought them to 
the observatory of Zuloc, which is si- 
tuated in the principal town, near the 
left corner of the moon’s mouth. It 
consisted of an immense concave of 
entire glass, with numerous doors and 
skylights, whic’ could be opened or 
ol at pleasure, by mechanical ap- 
pendages. The first cincts that struck 

Heidelberg were a number of prodi- 
gious prisms, suspended to the ceiling. 
These were for separating and con- 
ducting the rays of the sun into dif- 
ferent places. Zuloc placed the Doc- 
tor beneath one of them, and decoyed 
the several rays of light into different 
bottles, so that Heidelberg was left 
perfectly in the dark, notwithstanding 
that the sun appeared to be shining full 
upon him ; but he still experienced 
the influence of its heat. Our Luna- 
rian now attracted away the heating 
beam, and Heidelberg was obliged 
speedily to decamp, or he would soon 
have been frozen to death. The first 
of these phenomena is employed for 
producing artificial night, when the 
astronomers wish to sleep; since the 
natural nights and days are too long 
for the common purposes of life ; and 
the second is made use of in the tor- 
ture of criminals. This experiment 
convinced Heidelberg of the fantastic 
existence of colours; and he now 
thinks that the dispute concerning the 
nature of substances is for ever laid at 
rest. Zuloc proved to him, that nei- 
ther colours nor bodies had any exist- 
ence but in the imagination. He de- 
fines the last to be nothing but shape 
and extension ; and accounts the re- 
sistance we meet with from solids, to 
be merely a quality, or affection, and 
not a real essence ; just as melting is a 
faculty of lead, or heat an affection of 
fire. Tastes, smells, sounds, and sha- 
dows, he has also added to our list of 
substances. as was rather 
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startled at the admission of this last; 
but Zuloc assured him, that if he 
only divest himself of the 

which the sound occasioned, Pe 
perceive that it had a better tj 
that rank than many phantasms of the 
brain which are admitted, since it 
sessed the various proverties of exten. 
sion, motion, and figure. 4 

The Doctor saw here ' 
which were supplied with that 
ful metal oxygen, which has so lately 
been discovered on the earth, and has 
such levity as to swim on the water: 
indeed no other substance would haye 
been sensitive enough to be affected by 
the impressions of so volatile an atm. 
sphere. 

Here were substances, lying 
one another, whose parts had such ay 
aversion, that though the undermost 
were pressed by the whole weight of 
the upper, yet their surfaces continued 
half an inch apart ; and other bodies, 
so partial to each other, that their 
parts mutually overtopped nearly an 
inch. 

Here were 2 variety of pend 
vibrating, in all pre bor tn — 
ceasing, by the application of that de 
lightful invention of perpetual motion; 
and all the mathematic figures in m- 
ture, physically expressed, in the most 
beautiful manner, with silver wires 
the spiral of Archimedes, the cissoid, 
the conchoid, the caustic and catenary 
curves, and those two lines which ae 
said continually to be approaching, yet 
never to meet. These, indeed, 
to incline to each other so much, ner 
one of the doors of the observatory, 
that the Doctor slyly opened it, to se 
whether they met outside, but was de 
lighted to find that they proceeded as 
far as the eye could reach without 
touching. Lines, points, and circle, 
were flowing about in every direction, 
by the contrivance of perpetual mo 
tion ; and forming pyramids and ¢- 
linders, by means of which, the most 
abstruse operations were pe 
from simple mechanism. In all 
experiments, lunar children, from 
forty to fifty years of age, a 
to learn how to deduce ultimate cause 
from their physical effects. ‘The Doe 
tor, at this scene, rubbed his hands 
with delight—but, at the same time, 
received a knock on the head froma 
huge pendulum, and set his nails o 
fire with the friction of his ham 
Zuloc cautioned him against making 
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a motions in an atmosphere 
_. to combustion. 
"irone end of this delightful repo- 
stargof the sciences, was another party 
of litle Lunarians, from twenty to 
thirty years old, amusing themselves 
aacurious kind of play, called the 
of Ideas, to render them fami- 

jjar with the operations ats a wi 
sanding, in comparing and producing 
images. There was a large dark cham- 
ier, which excluded every admission, 
but from two small windows ; the one 
of glass, for exhibiting Ideas to the 
outside ; the other open, for 

receiving Images, but provided with a 
shutter inside. A Lunar child was 
tuned into this room by itself, while 
one party outside was continually em- 
in throwing into the open win- 


a quantity of toys and images, 
the Is of ideas ; and another at 
the window, demanding the ex- 


hibition of whatever they pleased, 
whether simple or compound words, 
sentences, or even orations; all of 
which were to be physically expressed 

producing images in succession at 
vy. window. When the child was 
more than ten minutes searching for 
an idea, which, from the vast heap of 
objects, was often no easy task to find, 
it was considered as very stupid, and 
turned out. When it wished to ab- 
stract, it shut both windows, and em- 
ployed itself considering a subject with- 
out any extraneous appendages ; but 
the sportsmen outside would seldom 
permit this indulgence long, as the in- 
mate often made it a pretence for 
gaining time to arrange its ideas, and 
sometimes was even accused of going 
tosleep. Sometimes the same set of 
images had been so often called for, 
that the child had strung them toge- 
ther in an association ; so that it of- 
ten happened, that when a single ob- 
ject was demanded, it was so careless 
a8 to produce the whole string. 

Some children were considered very 
witty for taking a handful of ideas, at 
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half-hazard, and displaying them at , 
the window. 

As Heidel was endeavouring to 
look inside, the little Lunarian withi 
held up an astronomer, a butterfly, 
and a thief, with several other objects, 


all in a string. 

* When our philosopher had suffi- 
ciently amused himself with admirin 
these wonderful objects, Zuloc suieuel 
him to partake of a Lunar repast ; but 
he felt himself so much affected by the 
fineness of the air, that he was obliged, 


. however unwillingly, to express his 


intention of departing from this de« 
lightful planet. Zuloc eo ' 
paired his balloon, and provided him 
with an aereal dipping needle, for 
pointing out the several objects he 
should pass in his flight ; and an in- 
strument for ascertaining the a 
ces, between 


and measuring the d 
bodies not in view. ; 
The only phenomenon which Hei- 
delberg observed in his passage, was a 
view of the upper region of the terres 
trial atmosphere, oscillating té‘and fro, 
like the pendulum of a clock, from the 
joint influence of the sun and moon. 
Among the valuable discoveries Pro- 
fessor Heidelberg has brought with 
him, is an account of a eomet that will 
fall into the sun in the 2715, which 
by that time will stand in great need 
of such a reinforcement, and which 
will cause a great disturbance in our 
system, by altering the centres of gy- 
ration and gravity, and occasioning an 
anomaly in our tables of equation and 
the tides. From this comet Zuloc in- 
tends sequestrating a part of the tail, 
in its e, to densify the Lunar 
atmosphere withal ; also a table of the 
specific gravities of Lunar bodies, and 
a method of determining the most dif- 
ficult problems from impossible pre- 
mises ; all of which will, together with 
the before-mentioned improvements in 
natural knowledge, be laid in due time 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh! 
A MipsHIPMAN. 


_P.S—I frye to say that Professor Heidelberg’s great work is to be de- 


dicated to Le: 


_ Depend upon hearing from me again before next month. 





A Sacrifice at Aigina.—Song of the Bird. 


A SACRIFICE AT AGINA. 


Tue morn is on the hill ; the Eastern red 
Breaks, blushes, burns,o’er Heaven and Earth is spread; 
The breeze, that at the dawning lightly gave 

Its gentle motion to yon purple wave, 

Just shook the myrtles on the mountain’s side, 
Just breathed along the vale—the breeze has died. 
There is a living calmness on the air, 

So deep, the very soul grows calmer there. 

A Parian temple crowns the mountain’s brow, 
Impassive, bright, severe as sculptured snow ;— 
Proud wheels the golden — above, 

One solitary bird, the bird of Jove ;— 

The — wave just kisses its bright shore, 

One curl, one sweet, low murmur, and ’tis o'er. 
*Tis silence all, all splendid, fresh, and still, 

On vale, and wood, on wave, and holy hill. 

But hark the-voice of flutes! In beauty rise, 

The virgin train for morning sacrifice, 

Winding like vision’d forms, successive, slow, 
Through the rich cloud of leaf, and bloom below ; 
Flowers on their locks, the bosom’s silver globe, 
Half-beaming from the jewel-cinctured robe ; 

In their slight hands the lyre, and marble urn, 
Where thro’ the rose-wreaths myrrh and sandal burn, 
Solemn as statues from the vale they move, 

To where the shrine in sunlight tow’rs above, 
And now those noiseless feet, and eyes profound, 
Have up the primrose tuft their pathway wound, 
They lovely as a dream, like it are gone, 


And the eye looks on loveliness alone. 
* * * x 


The Temple-valves unfold.—In fragrance rise 
Wreath upon wreath, the clouds of sacrifice ; 
And sweet as dew-fall on the valley dim, 

read the rich echoes of their melting hymn. 
Slow stalking from his leafy bed the deer 
Pauses, with glistening eye, that sound to hear ; 
Still wheels le o'er the odorous cloud, 
As if to catch the holy sweetness bowed, 
Then to its wing the last deep chorus given, 


Mounts on the breeze, and bears its charge to Heaven. 
AOIAOX. 





SONG OF THE BIRD, IN ARMIDA’S ENCHANTED GARDEN : FROM TASSO, 


And all amid that fair enchanted ground, 

A lovely minstrel’s lovely strain was heard, 

High on his bending bough, a beauteous bird, 

With eous wings unfolding, poured the sound : 
And won was the song that bird did sing, 

For speech it seemed, and ye the words might know, 
Yet like a wild bird’s warbling did it flow, 

That ear, heart, soul, were won with his sweet carolling. 


«¢ Ah! see, deep-blushing in her green recess, 
The bashful virgin rose, that half-revealing, 
And half, within herself, herself concealing, 
Is lovelier for her hidden loveliness. 









Song of the Bird. 


Lo! soon her glorious beauty she discovers : 

Soon droops :—and sheds her leaves of faded hue : 
—Can this be She,—the Flower,—erewhile that drew 
The heart of thousand maida, of thousand longing lovers ? 


So fleeteth, in the fleeting of a day, 

Of mortal life the green leaf, and the flower, 

And not, though Spring return to every bower, 

Buds forth again soft leaf, or blossom gay. 

Gather the rose! beneath the beauteous morning 

Of this bright day, that soon will overcast. 

O gather love’s sweet rose, that yet doth last! 

Love, in Youth’s lovely prime ! ere aged love meet scorning. 


















The Field of Terror, a Tale ; 
BY FREDERICK, BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 









DEAR CHRISTOPHER, 
Inave, for the sake of variety, chosen, instead of another dramatic criticism, to 

t your readers, in this Number, with one of the “ Kleine Romane” of my 
excellent friend, the Baron de La Motte Fouqué. Nor have I selected one of his 

and more serious compositions under this title, but preferred one of the 
numerous (I might say numberless) fairy tales, which he Fas thrown off with 
the playful grace of a genuine master. To shadow out the various modifications 
and contentions of good and evil in this life, typified and im nized by fairies, 
demons, &c. is a favourite system of the Baron. Hence his partiality to the 

itions of his agg which, by his inventive genius, and his moral 
and philosophic powers, he has given an interest and importance altogether 
new. That your readers may duly appreciate this little Tale, it may be per 
mitted us to remind them, that among the mountains, in the north of Ger- 
many, there is one which has been said to ess, among other minerals, the 
magnet, in such abundance, that the labours of the husbandman were there 
found to be impracticable. As one fable naturally begets another, it followed, 
of course, that this difficulty was ascribed to the immediate agency of malig- 
nant demons. It remained however, for the genius of Fouqué, to moralize 
this legend ; and probably, one ought not to rate the eel of any reader 
%0 low as to suppose that the moral of the following tale will not immediately 
be discovered. It may be considered, indeed, but a new modification of our own 
od chivalric legend of a knight, assailed by all the delusive horrors of witch< 
craft and sorcery, which vanish, one after another, before his invincible courage 
and constancy. (A legend, by the way, which has been so well given in the 
“ Bridal of Triermain,” and in vol. III. of Drake’s ‘* Literary Hours.”) It 
will doubtless be perceived, that the adventures of Conrad are, in reality, no 
more than those of many a poor Farmer—who, with courage and perseverance, 
struggles against the dificn ties of his fortune—and, at last, even from sterile 
fields, on which he is haunted by the demons of apprehension, indolence, and 
despondency, may, by contented industry, gain a competent livelihood, a 
comparative affluence. Your friend, R. P. G. 






























Ar the foot of the Giant Mountain, (so 
called from its pre-eminent height), in 
afertile district of Silesia, there fell to 
be divi@@ among several relations the 
of a rich commoner, who had 
ied without children, and whose va- 
rious farms were scattered about in 
different quarters of this romantic 
country, 

For this purpose, they had assem- 
bled in a small inn of the head village, 
and would have very soon come to an 
amicable agreement on,the division of 
Vor. VIII. 













their inheritance, had it not been that 
it included one farm, called the rrzLp 
OF TERROR; which, of course, no one 
was inclined to receive for his portion. 

Yet the surface of this field was 
adorned with blooming flowers, and a 
variety of wild shrubs and underwood, 
betokening at once the fertility of the 
soil, and the neglect of the husband- 
man. Many years indeed had passed 
since any one had ventured there with 
a plough, nor had any seeds been 
planted or sown but those which Na~ 

R 
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ture herself supplied. Or if some bold 
adventurer had now and then made 
such an attempt, the work-oxen were 
invariably seized with an uncontrollable 
fury ;—even the a and sow- 


er fied in wild affright,—complaining 
that horrible spectres floated around 
them, pretending to join in their la- 
bour,—and looking over their shoul- 
ders with an hideous confidence and 
familiarity, which no mortal courage 
could endure. 

Who should now take this accursed 
and ominous field into his allotment 
became the grand question in debate. 
To every one it apeenns (according to 
the usual way of the world) that what 
to himself was even in idea insupport- 
able, might,.by his neighbour, be en- 
countered without risk or hesitation. 
Thus they continued disputing till a 
late hour of the evening.—At last, af- 
ter an interval of silence, one of the 
party announced the following sug- 
gestion. 

“ We are,” said he, “‘ according to 
the injunctions of our predecessor, 
obliged to make some provision for a 

r cousin, who lives here in this 
village. To us the girl is but very 
distantly related—besides, she will 
probably soon have a good husband to 
protect her, for she is amiable and 
prudent, and is commonly called the 
beautiful Sabina. Therefore, my 
counsel is, that we freely give to our 
cousin in a present this “‘ FIELD oF 
terror.” We shall then have at 
once fulfilled our duty, and supplied 
a dowry for Sabina; which, unpro- 
mising as it appears at present, may 

et prove no inconsiderable fortune, if 

er husband should chance to be suf- 
ficiently skilful and courageous to ven- 
ture on its improvement.” The rest 
of the party unanimously approved of 
this motion ; and one of their number 
was immediately despatched on an em- 
bassy to acquaint Sabina with their 
determination. 

Before this debate was at an end, 
Sabina had, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, heard a light knocking at the 
door.—To her question of “‘ who was 
there?” an answer was returned, which 
induced her immediately to rise from 
her seat, open the lattice, and look 
out. It was the well remembered 


‘ CNov, 
and long wished for voice of Conrad: 
a young man like herself, handsome 
and amiable, but also extreme} Poor: 
on which account he had left the yi. 
lage about two years before as‘s soldier 
in hopes of returning with such a por. 
tion of worldly gain as might render 
practicable a marriage with the 
mistress, whose affections he had gl. 
ready won. 

Pleasant and affecting was it now tp 
behold how the tall and graceful young 
soldier, with joyful coun 
proffered his faithful right hand to 
Sabina—while her bright and beaut. 
ful eyes, glistening with tears, beamed 
through the changeless verdure of j 
boughs on her changeless lover ! 

** Ah, Conrad!” said she, 
blushing, ‘‘ Heaven be praised 
your life has been preserved ;—for this 
alone, I prayed in your long absenge; 
nor do I now require any other boon of 
fortune !”—“‘ Her golden gifts in 
deed,” said Conrad, smiling and shak. 
ing his head, “ have come but sp. 
ringly—yet, at least, I have returned 
richer than I went; and if my der 
Sabina has but courage, I think we 
might now venture on marriage, and 
honourably brave the world,”—* 
faithful Conrad !” sighed his mistress, 
** to link thy fate unalterably thus, for 
weal and wo, with a poor helpless or. 
phan !”—* Dearest girl,” in 
the soldier—‘“‘ if thou lov’st me, 
- ** yes,” and rest assured, that 
will go well—we shall live together 
happier indeed than king and queen!” 
—‘ But,” said Sabina, “ are you then 
free—no longer a soldier ?”—Conrad, 
without speaking, now searched in a 
leather purse which contained hislit. 
tle fortune, for a silver medal, which 
he handed to Sabina, who held its, 
that the light of her lamp fell onthe 
device. With old-fashioned wit, a bro 
ken drum was there represented, and 
Sabina began to read the motto— 
‘« Thank heaven war has”——~“ Thank 
heaven war has an end” *—“ it should 
say,” added Conrad,—“ it is true, in- 

deed, that peace is not yet ratified; 
but there is a truce, which will probe 
bly have good results ; and meanwhile, 
our general has disbanded his troops.” 

With joyful anticipations, Sabina 
now gave her hand to her lover ; then 





* The word END (loch) in German, is here susceptible of a pun, which cannot b 
translated. 
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the cottage door, and allowed 
him, a8 her accepted bridegroom, to 
enter the small apartment, where he 
sat down beside his mistress, and re- 
lated how he had gained a small sum 
in and silver, from an Italian offi- 
cer, whom he had honourably con- 
quered in the field ; and who, by the 
garrender of this treasure, had ran- 
somed his life—Turning her wheel 
industriously, and smiling softly, at 
intervals, on her brave lover, Sabina 

ulated herself, that neither to 
her own or to Conrad’s future gains, 
the slightest imputation of injustice or 
violence could be attached. 

During this conversation, her cousin 
made his appearance to deliver his em- 
bassy. Sabina, with modest blushes, 
introduced to him Conrad as her ac- 

lover, just returned from an 
honourable campaign. ‘“‘ Ha, then,” 
said her new guest, “ I have luckily 
come in the very nick of time ; for if 
chance your bridegroom has return- 
2 fom the wars without much world- 
ly gain, the dowry with which, by 
authority of your other cousins, I am 
now to present you, will no doubt be 
very welcome to him.” Conrad, on 
the contrary, was of a spirit too proud 
and independent, and besides, was 
too much of a romantic lover, to ex- 
press any sort of exultation on hear- 
ing this address. The humble Sabi- 
na, however, as yet unconscious of 
what her cousins really intended, 
seemed to acknowledge, on this occa- 
sion, the special favour of Providence, 
and cast up her eyes, with soft 
smiles of gladness and gratitude. But 
when she now heard that her whole 
portion was to be the FIELD OF TER- 
nor, then the selfish avarice of her 
cousins struck at once with icy cold~- 
ness on her heart, and she could no 
longer restrain the starting tears of 
disappointment. Her cousin looked 
at her with scornful smiles, pretend- 
ing to regret that she should have 
reckoned on any better share of the 
inheritance, this being a much larger 
portion than, from the degree of her 
relationship, she was entitled to re- 
ceive, 

‘Upon this, he wished immediately 

to retire. Conrad, however, inter- 


‘ cepted his retreat, and, with a cold 
composure, which often accompanied 
his greatest indignation, he thus ad- 

him: “ Sir, I perceive that 
of the good intentions of the deceased 
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to my betrothed wife, you and your 
companions have chosen to make a 
jest, and that you are altogether re- 
solved that not one farthing shall ac-~ 
crue to her from your inheritance. 
Yet we now take, in God’s name, 
your allotment, hoping that this rrzLp 
OF TERROR, which, in the hands of 
enviousand avaricious poltroons, might 
have remained barren, may, under the 
management of a brave soldier, prove 
of more worth than you suppose.” 

Sabina’s cousin, terrified by Conrad’s 
martial appearance, turned pale, and 
did not venture on any reply. On his 
departure, the young soldier kissed’ 
the tears from the beautiful eyes of 
his bride, and hastened with her to a 
neighbouring priest, to plight before 
him their mutual troth, and appoint 
their wedding-day. 

Within a few weeks after this, Con- 
rad and Sabina were married, and be- 
gan to arrange their small household. 
The young man had spent almost all 
his gold and silver in the purchase of 
two fine oxen, a plough, seed-corn, and 
household furniture. The remainder 
was just sufficient to guard, with pru- 
dence and frugality, against the priva- 
tions of poverty, until the next har- 
vest season. However, when Conrad 
first went out with his plough and ox- 
en to labour, he looked back laughing 
to Sabina, and promised her that the 
gold which he was new to trust in the 
ground would not prove deceitful, and 
that by another year they would be 
far richer. Sabina looked after him 
anxiously, and wished only to see him 
safely returned from the Field of Ter- 
ror. 

Conrad, indeed, returned earlier 
than she had expected, but in a mood 
of mind by no means so tranquil as 
that in which he had set out. He 
dragged behind him his plough, brok- 
en in pieces, and laboriously goaded 
along one of his oxen, severely wound- 
ed, while he himself also was bleeding 
in the shoulder and head. Yet, after 
all, he strove to look cheerful and un- 
concerned ; and, with the unconquer- 
able spirit of a brave soldier, tried to 
console the weeping Sabina. ‘‘ Now,” 
said he, “ you will have enough to 
do! Salting, pickling, and cookery! 
The goblins on the field of terror have 
provided us with beef enough for a 
whole season. This poor animal has, 
in his madness, hurt himself so much 
as to be quite useless, and (at least as 
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long as he lives) incurable. His com- 
rade has run furiously down the moun- 
tain. I saw him into the torrent 
below, from whence he will never be 
recovered.” 

** My cousins! Oh, my wicked 
cousins!” cried Sabina: ‘ Now has 
their dious gift robbed us of all 
your -won earnings; and above 
all, dear Conrad, you are yourself dan- 
gerously wounded.” 

“ As to my wounds, they are no- 
thing,” replied her husband ; “ the 
pair of oxen, no doubt, got me once be- 
tween them when their fury was at its 
full height, and I was resolved not to 
let them go. But all this, Heaven be 
praised ! I have got well over ; and to- 
morrow morning, I shall make an- 
other attempt on the FIELD oF TER- 
ROR.” 

Sabina now tried, by every method 
in her power, to dissuade him from 
this resolve; but he said firmly, 
that the field, so long as he lived, 
should not be suffered to remain un- 

table; where a man could not 
plough, he must dig; and the goblin 
would now no longer have to deal with 
timid irrational animals, but with a 
steady and experienced soldier, who 
scorned to run, even from the devil 
himself. In the course of that day, 
he had a butcher to kill and cut up 
the poor wounded beast; and next 
morning, while Sabina had betaken 
herself to her new employment of 
pickling and salting, Conrad had pro- 
ceeded again upon his way, scarcely 
less contented now when he had but 
a pick-axe and spade, than on the 
preceding day when he set out in style 
with.a plough and team of oxen. 

On this occasion it was somewhat 
late in the evening before he returned: 
he was fatigued, and even looked pale; 
yet he was more cheerful, and soon 
tranquillized his timid and anxious 
wife. ‘‘ This kind of husbandry,” 
said he, “is rather tiresome, no doubt; 
besides, there is a strange ghostly- 
looking figure, that starts up now on 
one side, and now on another, mocks 
at my labour, and interrupts me both 
by gestures and words. However, he 
seems even himself to wonder that I 
take so little notice of him ; and upon 
this I gain always new courage, which, 
indeed, never can be wanting to an 
honest man, who is only desirous 


peaceably to follow out his own pro- 
per avocations.” 


ania Con, 

n this manner man es 

weeks were spent. The LM Gn 
rad persevered undauntedly in thé ly, 
bour of levelling the ground and T00t~ 
ing out the weeds, digging and sow, 
ing in the most favourable situatj 
It is true, indeed, that with the 
alone he was able to cultivate but a 
very small part of the field ; howevey 
he redoubled on this account his Cate 
and attention ; and at length had the 
satisfaction to see a harvest spring up, 
which, if not very rich, yet i 
and made good, a profit fully equal ty 
his expectations. He was obliged; 
however, to get through the toi 
of reaping and leading home as wel] 
as he could, without the assist. 
ance of any friend or servant. No 
day-labourers would, for any tempts 
tion of wages, venture on the rrety 
OF TERROR; and as to Sabina, he 
husband would not suffer her to go 
thither, more especially as he had reas 
son to think that he would soon be 
come a father. The child accordi 
was born, and in the third year 
their marriage, was followed by ans 
other, while, in other respects, no mas 
terial change had yet taken place in 
Conrad’s situation. By courage and 
exertion, he knew how to gain hars 
vest upon harvest from the field ; and 
thus fulfilled his assurance to Sabina, 
that in their married state they would 
honourably brave the world. 

One autumnal evening, when the 
deep shades of darkness had alread 
fallen around him, Conrad as 
(his harvest having been reaped and 
cleared away) plied ne 
labour with the spade. Suddenly 
there arose opposite to him the figure 
of a tall muscular man, black and 
swarthy like a collier, with a long 
iron bar or poker in his hand, who 
said to him—“ Is there not then one 
pair of oxen to be had in this country, 
that you labour with both hands 
this manner? Yet to judge the extent 
of your grounds, you should be a rich 
farmer !”——Conrad knew very 
who it was that spoke to him, and 

rsevered in his usual way—that is, 
e kept silence, turned his eyes and 
thoughts as much as possible from the 
goblin, and -plied at his task more as 
siduously than before. But the collier 
did not in his usual manner vanish 
away, in order to return in a form 
more hideous and distracting ; but, on 
the contrary, stood still, and said, m 
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giendly tone—“‘ Conrad, you do last point, you must judge for your- 
ae self sata the goblin re ut my pro- 


ice not only to me, but to 
erell Answer me with truth and 
gonfidence. Perhaps I could point out 


sremedy for all your evils.”—“* Well, 
in God's name,” said Conrad, “ if by 
words you deceive me, the guilt 
aed yours, and not mine !"——Then he 
began, without farther hesitation, to 
relate accurately and truly all that had 
befallen him since his ion of 
that field; nor did he in the least 
conceal his indignation at the Hobgob- 
lin, who, by ay pow interrup- 
tions, had rend it so difficult for 
him, with the assistance of only a 
ickeaxe and spade, to raise a suffi- 
cent harvest for the bare maintenance 
of himself and his family. 

The collier listened to him seriously 
and attentively ; then, after some re- 
fection, replied as follows : “‘ I think, 
friend, that you already know very 
well who I am ; and it argues no little 

on your part, not to have 
abated one jot of your honour as a 
sldier, but truly and openly to have 
how much you are dissatis- 
fied with me. ‘Fo tell the truth, you 
have had reason enough to be angry ; 
but as I have proved you to be a brave 
fellow, I shall apr make a proposal 
which may do you no little service. 
Now listen: There are times when 
after I have, in wood, field, and moun- 
tain, played the fool, and terrified the 
people to my heart’s content, there 
has risen within me a sincere and ar- 
dent desire of entering into the fami- 
ly of some honest householder, and 
living there regularly and peaceably for 
one half year. Now then, what if 
you should hire me for this half year 
as your servant?”—** It is base and 
icked in thee,” said Conrad, “* thus 
tomock at an honest man, who has, 
at thine own request, given thee his 
confidence.”—‘* Nay, nay,” said the 
other, “ there is no mockery—I am 
quite serious. You shall find an ho- 
nest labourer in me ; and so long as I 
remain in your service, not one phan- 
tom will appear on the FIELD OF TER- 
kor, 80 that you may bring a whole 
herd of oxen thither without appre- 
hension.”——“* That, indeed, would be 
something,” said Conrad, meditating ; 
Men aly knew that thou wouldst 
mise ; and especial] 
whether I, os a Christian, me rome 
ture to deal with thee !”—* As for the 


mise I have never yet broken, and 
never shall, as long as the Giant 
Mountain stands ; neither am I by 
nature very wicked—somewhat wild 
and sportive, it is true—but this is 
all.”—** I believe indeed,” said Con- 
rad, “ that thou art the well-known 
Rubezahl.”—“ Listen,” said the stran- 
ger, somewhat angrily : “If you be- 
lieve this, know also that the power- 
ful genius of this land cannot endure 
to be called by that pitiful name, but 
chooses to be styled the Lord of the. 
Mountain!” “ He would prove a = 
ly menial, forsooth, whom I must Jearn 
to style the Lord of the Mountain !” 
said Conrad. ‘* You may call me 
Waldmann,* then,” said the collier. 
Conrad looked stedfastly at him for 
some time, and at last answered— 
** Good! It shall be so !—Methinks I 
shall do no wrong in accepting thine 
offer. Ihave often seen that people 
take dogs for turnspits, and use other 
irrational animals about a household— 
why not then a goblin?”—At this 
the collier laughed heartily, and said 
—“ Well! this is certainhy the first 
time that such conditions were ever 
made with one of my rank ; but even 
for this very reason, and for the sake 
of variety, I like it the better. So 
then, dear master, your hand on the 
bargain! Conrad, however, insisted 
on some special conditions ; first, that 
his new servant should never make it 
known to Sabina, or the children, that 
he had any connection with the rrze~p 
OF TERROR, and still less, that he had 
come from the hideous gloomy caverns 
of the Giant Mountain; secondly, 
that within the limits of his master’s 
house and garden, no sort of diablerie 
should ever be exhibited; and as 
Waldmann very readily a to all 
this, the bargain was forthwith con- 
cluded, and they went home amicably 
together. 

Sabina was not a little surprised at 
this addition to her household, and 
entertained considerable feelings of 
terror at the gigantic swarthy figure 
of the new servant. The children also 
would not for some time venture out 
of doors, if he were at work ‘in the 
"oases or farm-yard. However, by 

is quiet, regular, and industrious 
conduct, Waldmann soon gained the 
good opinion of every one ; or if at 





* In English, Woodman. 
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any-time, in a foolish fit of merriment, 
he began to hunt about with the dogs, 
or play tricks on the poultry, it was 
found to be more in jest than reall 
mischievous. Even then, a single look 
from his master was sufficient to bring 
him again within his accustomed and 
prudential limits. 

Confiding in the promise of the 
mountain spirit, Conrad had again 
boldly ventured on the purchase of a 
yoke of oxen ; and with his plough 
newly repaired, went once more mer- 
rily to the field. Sabina looked after 
him apprehensively, and yet more 
anxiously waited in the evening for 
his return, fearing that he would at 
last come home, not only with disa 
pointed hopes, but more dangerously 
wounded than before. Singing, how- 
ever, and driving his tractable fine 
oxen before him, Conrad marched 
(while the first evening bell was ring- 
ing) through the village. In high glee 
he kissed his wife and children, and 
even shook his black servant heartily 
by the hand. 

Many times also did Waldmann 
lead out and bring home the work 
oxen in this manner, while Conrad in 
his turn staid at home and laboured 
in the farm-yard or garden. A large 
portion of the FIELD OF TERROR Was 
ere long ploughed up, and all went on 
prosperously, to the astonishment of 
the villagers, and envious displeasure 
of Sabina’s avaricious cousins. Conrad, 
however, often thought to himself, 
** This is all but for a short time ; 
and how the harvest is to be reaped 
and brought home Heaven knows! 
Long before that season Waldmann’s 
servitude will be at an end, and the 
goblins on the FIELD OF TERROR may 

more troublesome than ever. Yet 
a labour of this kind,” added he, “ will 
of itself strengthen both heart and 
hand, and perhaps Waldmann, as he 
has indeed frequently in his mirthful 
moments hinted, will, for the sake of 
old friendship, restrain himself till the 
field is cleared of this one harvest at 
least.” 

The winter now had arrived ; the 
labour on the field of terror was ended ; 
and Conrad industriously plied with his 
oxen at the necessary task of bringing 
home wood for the stove and kitchen 
hearth. About this time, it happened one 
day that Sabina was called to a poor wi- 
dow in the village who had fallen sick of 
a fever, and whom she was in the ha- 
bit of assisting sedulously, in so far as 
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her newly amended circumstang 
would Siew. Only she was now 
zled, in her husband’s absence, tye 
to dispose of the children; Waldman, 
however, entreated thatishe would gine 
them in charge to him; and as the 
little ones were accustomed to his 
stories, and were willing to remain 
with him, Sabina at last , and 
without farther hesitation, cheerfully 
went on her charitable errand, 

About an hour afterwards, Conta 
returned from the forest. He 
the wood-cart into the shed, put his 
oxen into the stable, and then wey, 
merrily home, to warm his sti 
limbs at the comfortable kitchen-fige, 
Suddenly he heard the voices of his 
children painfully weeping—instantl 
he started up, burst open the door of 
the parlour, and found them crouch 
ing together, under the stove, scream. 
ing with terror, and Waldmann j 
ing meanwhile, making hideous 
maces, with a coronet of living fire on 
his dishevelled and staring hair. 

«© What the devil is all this?” said 
Conrad in great indignation, when, in 
a moment, the portentous ornament 
on Waldmann’s head was extingui 
ed ; he stood humbly and in silence, 
till at last he tried to excuse himself, 
by saying that he had only made 
for the children. The little ones; Ei 
ever, came still crouching and com 

laining to their father, and told him 
how Waldmann had first terrified 
them with wild stories, and afterwards 
appeared to them wearing a 8 
ha at one time; and a oe ba 
at another. ‘“‘ Enough—-Enough!” im 
terrupted Conrad,’ “* Get thee 
fellow! We don’t remain another 
under the same roof together!” With 
these words, he seized Waldman, 
thrust him out of doors, even as fara 
the outer garden gate. Meanwhile he 
commanded the children to remain 
quiet in the parlour ;—their father ws 
now returned, and they felt secure 
against every danger. 

The mysterious servant at first bore 
all this without a word; however 
when he stood alone with Conrad, amid 


the wintry landscape, he said, la 
ing, “‘ Listen, Master! methinks we 
must again be reconciled to one Se 
ther ; I have indeed played a ft 


trick, but shall never be guilty im 
like manner again. It was only ome 
offence — you must overlook 

** Even in this very way,” said Conrad 
“ the same humour might seize’ the 
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Oth ” th ld il if 
i ou wouldst easily terri 

vai si en to madness. Our iam 
| y therefore, is at anend.” ‘ My 
ae half-year is not at an end,” said Wald- 
i mann, in defiance, *¢ therefore I shall 
“9 return intothy house,” “ Not a step, 
> his B —not even to the threshold,” said 
main Conrad, “ thou hast irrevocably broken 
anj | our bargain by thy cursed hobgoblinry. 
fly All that I can do for thee is to pay thy 
There it is, and get thee 
mrad » « Full wages !” said the spirit, 
drey hing in scorn, “‘ knowest thou not 
this & mY inexhaustible treasures in the 
Went — caverns of the mountain?” “ It is 
feng] not for thy sake, but for my own, that 
fire, B 1 pay thee, said Conrad ; for I am re- 
e his solved not to remain in debt neither 
antly f *9, man nor devil.” With these words, 
oof he thrust the money with violence in- 
ich. to Waldmann’s pocket. ‘‘ What shall 
“am. | nowbecome of the FIELD OF TERROR?” 
mp. said the demon, half angrily. ‘‘ What- 
ote ever God pleases !” said Conrad, ‘‘ Six- 
eq, | tech FIELDS OF TERROR were to me 
nothing when weighed against one 

sai] | hair on the head of either of my chil- 
in | dren. Therefore be gone, I say, un- 


less you first wish to receive a hearty 
beating, that you will remember !” 
“Softly!” said the spirit, ‘‘ When 
abeing of my class assumes the form 
ofa man, he never fails to choose a 
stout one. In the beating that you de- 
sign forme, you might chance to meet 
with the worst, and then God be mer- 
ciful to you!”—‘* That He has ever 
been,” said Conrad, “ and his provi- 
dence has endowed me with a stout 
frame also. To thy mountains, there- 
fore, begone, thou hateful monster—I 
warn thee for the last time !” 

Then, Waldmann being at these 
last. words violently provoked, fell 
upon Conrad, and a tough and ob- 
stinate battle raged between them. 
They struggled backwards and for- 
wards, and twined their arms round 

other, victory remaining for a 
long while uncertain, till at last Con- 
rad, by a master-stroke in wrestling, 
permet his sppenent to the ground, 
kneeled upon his breast, and, continu- 
ing to pommel him heartily as he lay, 
ened aloud: ‘* Now shalt thou learn 
what it is to lift thine arm against thy 

e master, thou treacherous fiend 
of = mountains !” 

€ prostrate Waldmann, however, 
laughed so heartily at all this, that 
Conrad, believing that he made game 
of him, redoubled his blows with 
Steater violence, till at last his victim 
called aloud, “ Tet alone! Let alone ! 
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I do not laugh at thee, but at myself, 
and I now humbly beg pardon!’ 
“‘ That is another affair,” said the 
generous Conrad, who now immedi- 
ately rose up, and assisted his con- 
quered adversary to get upon his legs. 
“ I have tried this way of life long 
enough, in all conscience,” said Rube- 
zahl, still laughing, “‘ I dare swear it 
never happened to any one of my rank 
before to carry his education so far! 
But, listen, friend, you must at least 
confess that I have dealt honourably 
by you, for you well know that I , 
could have, in one moment, brought 
a whole troop of mountain spirits to 
my assistance. However, to say the 
truth, I eould not have called on them 
for laughing.” 

Conrad looked thoughtfully at Rube- 
zahl, who continued his mirth, and at 
last said, “‘ I must acknowledge that 
thou hast reason now to bear me a 
grudge, and of this I shall probably 
feel the consequences, not only on the 
FIELD OF TERROR, but elsewhere. 
But, Sir, I cannot repent of what I 
have done. .I used only the right of 
an honest householder, and all for the 
sake of my beloved children. Truly, 
if it were yet to do, I should act heart- 
ily in the very same manner.” 

“ No, No!” said the laughing 
Rubezahl, ‘‘ Give yourself no trouble. 
I have for one time had quite enough. 
But of this much, however, be as- 
sured—henceforward, from year to 
year, you may labour on the FigLD oF 
TERROR, and not one spectre, while 
the giant mountain stands, shall be 
visible there. Now, farewell, mine 
honourable yet severe master !” : 

With these words, and with a fami- 
liar and confidential nod, he vanished, 
nor did Conrad ever behold him again. 
Rubezahl, however, failed not to re- 
member his promise, which, indeed, 
was much more than fulfilled. An 
extraordinary blessing attended all the 
labours of Conrad, and he was in a 
short time the richest farmer in the 
village. When his children played 
upon the FIELD OF TERROR, which 
both they and Sabina now visited with- 
out apprehension, they told sometimes 
how the good Waldmann had come, 
and with what pretty stories he had 
entertained them. At such times, the 
little ones were agreeably 18 ypc to 
find their pockets stored with sweet- 
meats or glittering toys, among which 
a valuable gold coin was frequently 
discovered. 
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“« His courser scarce he had bestrid, 

And Ralpho that on which he rid, 

‘When, setting ope the postern gate, 

Which they thought best to sally at, 

The foe appear’d, drawn up and drill’d, 

Ready to charge them in the field.” —HuDipras. 


Tuoveu the principle of taste be like It is wonderful to observe wi, 
that of truth, firm and immutable, the what a degree of regardlessness or, 
* semper eadem,’ governed by one body thy, authors of established 
of laws only, it is really astonishing to look on the efforts of those, who a 
see what different methods the mem- devoting all their time and 
bers of the literary diet adopt and pur- ties to the exertion of their talents. 
sue for the purpose of extending their and struggling for reputation as mic 
prospects, and rising to more eminent as a castaway sailor ever did to cath 
stations in the republic of letters. It hold ofa hen-coop. Too often is the 
is not to diversity of object that we al- period forgotten when they themsély 
lude ; because, proficiency in each of were in the same predicament; 
the sciences has a characteristic species laboured with the same assiduity, and 
of fame peculiar to itself, and wholly with the same uncertainty of succes: 
distinct from every other; as, on a a success which has dazzled their 
grafted trunk, we behold every branch eyes, and intoxicated their hearts, and 
bearing a different species of fruit. which makes them look from ther 
The astronomer envies and endeavours proud pre-eminence, with a dignified 
to emulate Newton ; the metaphysi- apathy, on those who are struggling 
cian, Locke ; the poet, Milton ; and among the difficult rocks below, g 
the painter, Reynolds. The love of who are suspended between hope tad 
fame is the universal passion, the sti- fear, in as nice an equilibrium, yea, and 
mulus, and exciting cause in each, in as precarious a situation, as the re 
and all of them; yet they proceed doubted Bailie Nicol Jarvie was during 
along, for ever near, but never touch- theHighland skirmish. Theyhavethen. 
ing, like the two straight lines in the selves sate down in the temple of ther 
twenty-seventh proposition of Euclid. ambition to cry bravo and drink 
This true, however, only aseach pocrene ; and they turn their backso 
art or science is considered by itself, the ladder, “‘ scorning the base 
separately, and apart from all others. grees by which they did 7 
But if we select any one of these paths However, it is the faculty of genius 
to distinction for our narrower exami- overcome all obstacles, and ou 
nation, and stedfastly upon it, we every difficulty, and attain its e 
shall immediately be aware, that spite of opposition. Like an air-blat- 
the cpaliidaten are all pushing der thrown into the water, it’ may 
forward along the same road, and every be thrust down and trampled upon; 
one, like a Mahometan pilgrim, with but when the pressure is removed,t 
his faceturned towardsthesametemple, will reascend to the surface. Like 
some tardy and lame, others vigorous sun, it may be obscured, but the win 
and agile; yet, they do not scru- blows, and the clouds pass away, ail 
ple, either to throw obstacles before it bursts forth in undiminished splen 
others, or to tread upon the fallen, or dour. Withal, however, it may be 
to jostle those who are in their way. _ likened to a hot-bed plant, susceptible 
This last sentence happily suggests of change, and suffering from 
to us a method of delivering our sen- chilling and tempestuous gale} 
timents on this subject more systema- ever exposing some tender part tom 
tically, and we shall arrange our re- jury ; or, like the Persian lilac, putt 
marks under three heads: First, We forth its blossoms to the inclemency 


shall point out the uncharitableness of the season, without affording leaves & 
throwing obstacles before others ; Se- shelter them from it. oh 1 
condly, The pusillanimity evinced in Those who are most guilty of tread- 
treading upen the fallen ; and thirdly, ing on the fallen, an 

The impropriety and want of decorum down their neighbours, either, 2 
in jostling one another. Irishmen, out of pure good nature, of 
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1820.) seeds 
malicious purpose of laughing 
rir distresses, and affording a- 
musement to the spectators, while the 
trate are kicking up their heels, 
are known to the world under the ge- 
neral denomination of critics. ‘They 
may be considered as 


“A spiteful race, on mischief bent, ' 
‘iis men’s woes their merriment.” ; 
However useful they may be in the 
main, many of them are pert, conceit- 
ed coxcombs, who, though wrapped up 
in the mantle of ignorance, assume all 
the airs of the profoundest erudition/ 
and the most consummate wisdom ;\ 
and, even when talking to their mas- 
ters, ape the most insolent tone of su- 
jority, and give out their lessons 
with an emphatic confidence in their 
own sufficiency, which would be 
laughable enough were they not fre- 
ently so dull. They never imagine 
Aeir readers to be aware of the pro- 
yerb—that those who take least ad- 
vice are ever the most forward of 
thrusting it upon others. The whole 
tribe are notoriously addicted to gos- 
sipping, and are not very scrupulous 
er about vilifying a friend or crea- 
fing a foe, provided they can raise the 
t laugh among their auditors. 
rofess no gratitude for the re- 
peal of the statutes against witchcraft, 
as few of their fraternity were ever 
suspected of being conjurors. They 
are, however, eternally prophesying ; 
and, were it not for the useful instru- 
ment they professionally adopt, when 
they issue forth their oracular divina- 
tions—were it not for their masks,— 
they would have good reason to blush 
often, notwithstanding their proverbial 
apathy, for the non-fulfilments and ab- 
surdity of their predictions. But the 
above instrument is their buckler in 
time of battle, and their chariot in 
case of defeat. They are like the fol- 
lowers of Rob Roy, who, concealed 
among the hills and heather, destroy- 
éd the king’s troops without affording 
a chance of retaliation ; or rather like 
the train of the Giaour, that descend- 
ed from the rocks of Liakura, and 
massacred the marriage party of the 
Turk Hassan. ‘They are great rhodo- 
Montades, and speak as ift they were 
the emissaries of a large body, and de- 
the sentiments of the whole ; 
when the truth is, that they are as 
isolated from all communication, as 
Bonaparte on the island of St Hele- 
Vor. VIII. 
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na, from the associates of his over- 
thrown dynasty. 

We come now to make a few obser- 
vations on the impolicy of jostling each 
other. This is a species of impolite- 
ness which was very much in vogue 


, in Queen Anne’s time, and almost uhi- 
\ versa 


practised by the wits of her 

en a new literary adventurer 
entered the field, it was esteemed little 
less than a challenge to the established 
authorities to adjudge him a trial by 
single combat, and one of their emis 
saries was forthwith despatched td 
make im taste of they ce he 
had provoked. If he was overthrown | 
in the contest, he was trodden on, and 
hooted and laughed at; but: if he 
chanced to overcome, he was thence- 
forth entitled to a seat, if not in the 
temple of fame, at least in Will’s 
coffee-house, which was nearly equi-« 
valent for all useful pu . Every 
one had his Bodach Glas, or attendant 
spirit, which haunted his steps wher« 
ever he went, and mimicked his voice 
whatever he said, and sate by him when 
in company, and laughed at him when 
alone ; moreover, to establish and de- 
monstrate the validity of what Mr 
Locke has thrown out concerning spi- 
for Bg teh they aoa te seen 4 
broad day light, a particu ies 
them did not hesitate to make their 
appearance at any time; it only re- 
quired a few sheets to be sent to press, 
and the conjuration was effected. 
Others, however, found it less danger- 
ous and more convenient never to pay 
their devoirs till after sunset, nor to 
approach the campus martius, and en 
ter upon the combat, before having 

rovided themselves with a cap, which, 
ike that of the redoubted giant-killer, 
rendered them invisible. ‘The names 
of Dryden’s tormentors were Macfleck 
noe, and Blackmore, and Collier. 
Pope had a great many ; but the Ari- 
manes or master spirit among them 
_was denominated Dennis, who, though 
petulant enough, did not scruple some- 
times to give a judicious advice. 

In our times, these pernicious and 
disagreeable practices have been abo- 
lished ; and 8 —— un- 
worthy of so refined and generous an 
age. The literary republic seldom, or 
perhaps‘ never, enjoyed: a period of 
such lengthened a as tran- 
quillity ; or was together by a 
compact of amity and concord so firm. 
Between its > all is condescens 
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sion, and friendship, and politeness ; 
the banners of hostility are , and 
the temple of Janus is shut; and, 
where the professions of attachment 
are so loud, no one, surely, is foolish 
enough to imagine, that there can be 
any risk or danger of hollowness. 
Every one gives preference to his 
neighbours, and confesses his own in- 
feriority, and is fond of blazoning 
their perfections ; while that wrang- 
ling and defamation, and jealousy, 
which was the characteristic mark of 
other times, is banished altogether, 
or at most, only found among the 
disappointed, or the stupid, or the ‘st 
fligate. But, as spleen must have 
vent in one way or another, a more 
ingenious, but not less cruel practice is 
nowadopted. Oneauthor, for example, 
mentions another, who has treated be- 
fore him of the same subject: but, 
who deduced very opposite conclu- 
sions from the same arguments. He 
is introduced with all possible polite- 
ness, and, frequently with a kind of 
satirical eulogium on his philosophical 
acuteness and icacity ; when, lo! 
the scene is shifted ; and immediate- 
ly follows a learned speech on the ab- 
surdity of his hypotheses, and an ela- 
borate refutation of all his deductions 
from them. ‘ Hippocrates,” such a 
one will observe, ‘* was a very great 
physician ; nay, the greatest that an- 
tiquity can boast of, but were he alive 
now, I could show him that the liver 
hath not five lobes; and, that the 
blood circulates, and has not a flux 
and reflux from the heart, like a 
tide ;” or, he may launch out in 
praises of the Epicurean philosophy ; 
and then clearly demonstrate the im- 
possibility of the mechanical formation 
of the universe. How diiferent from 
the renowned Martinus Scriblerus ! 
He does not allow the poor unfor- 
tunate, however, to rest here, or draw 
the veil of obscurity over his errors : 
but giving him a hearty shake, rouses 
him from his nap, and hurries him 
along for much the same purpose that 
our nobles did their fools ; not to pro- 
fit by their mistakes, but to laugh at 
their infirmities. The guest finds 
himself in about as pleasant company 
as those of Dean Swift did, when he 
chased them purely for his own 


amusement along his passages, and 
through his rooms, and up stairs with 
a horse-whip in his hand ; or, in a 
situation as agreeable as Gulliver was 


in at Brobignag, when the mob. 
invited him to an airing upon the ¢, 
This subject forcibly brings. t» 
recollection some remarks made by 
Dr Johnson in one. of his conyer 
tions. -* There is sometimes,” 
he, “as much charity in helping: 
man down hill, as in helping him 
hill ; that is, if his tendency done 
ward ; for till he is at the bottom’ hy 
flounders ; get him once there, and he 
is quiet. Swift tells us, that Stella had 
a trick which she learned from 
son, of encouraging a man in absup 
dity, instead of endeavouring to ex. 
tricate him ; it saved argument, the 
oe pores noise.” 

There is another species of 
which thecritics of thineas have ie 
uniformly fallen into ; and which ye 
lament, as being equally illiberal, un. 
candid, and unjust. An author has fre. 
quently the sentenceof approval or cope 
demnation passed upon his writi 
as hehappens to coincide or differ inpo. 
litical opinions ; while the records of 
his private character are narrowly 
examined, and eagerly scrutinized, in 
order to form a proper estimate of his 
literary excellence. But, let it bere 
membered, that men may differ in 
opinion from the purest of all possible 
motives; and, that there is an -esset. 
tial, and radical difference between 
goodness and greatness ; and 
it be a disparagement to a great man 
to say that he is not good ; it ismor 
a misfortune than a fault, in a good 
man, that he is not great. We will 
not believe, with some illiberal Whigs, 
that Walter Scott is an indifferent poet, 
because he is of the Tories; nor wil 
we allow to the latter, that Thoms 
Campbell is not a great genius, be 
cause his compositions are nei 
bulky nor voluminous. Moreover, Al 
fieri is acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest among modern dramatists, 
though his life was neither squared by 

rectitude, nor regulated by the plum- 
met of principle. It certainly would 
be, we think, for the benefit of liter 
ture, were the private life of authors 
less ex to the public eye; ab 
though, we rejoice to say, we 
point out some, who have no reason 0 
ink from the severest scrutiny, ot 
to dread the narrowest inspection— 
whose hearts are unsullied, and whow 
thoughts are pure, and whose lives are 
commentaries on the doctrines i 
cated in their writings. But,, alas! 
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mischief and misfortune is, tha 
substantial grounds on which to ca- 
jumniate! ‘Too often has malignant 
pride a favourable opportunity of ex~ 
ing the foibles of genius to ridicule, 
and its weaknesses to assault, and its 
crimes to abhorrence ; till the sun of 
intellectual grandeur is obscured by 
the clouds of moral depravity, and the 
darkness becomes more apparent, from 
succeeding to meridian sunshine. 
Poetry is above every other depart- 
ment of general literature—inviting, 
and fair, and fascinating to the youth- 
ful mind; which, accordingly, decks 
out the poet in all the splendid trap- 
pings of intellectual grandeur, and all 
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h we — the chastened graces of moral worth. 
um — Heis the Hesper among the stars in 
‘free & the hemisphere of Imagination ; but 
con & he soowes hinneall too often, to be only 
jut — the Pallas in the planetary system of 
pos — Understanding. The reader, however, 
sof — is dazzled and bewildered ; he exa- 
my — mines the diamond more narrowly, 
in § and discovers that it is only pate 3 


and he is as chagrined and horror 
struck at the discovery, as was the un- 
fortunate Zelica, when she expected to 
behold the radiance of the divine coun- 
tenance; and, turning, beheld the un- 
veiled face of the prophet in all the 
hideousness of unnatural deformity. 
After being imbued with the senti- 
ments that seemed to lift us above our- 
selves, and link us with superior or- 
ders of intelligence, and made us proud 
in the elevation of our common nature, 
we are brought down to the level of 
social life, and called upon to sympa~ 
thize with human infirmity. It is on 
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this account, that those writers, who 
have passed their days in seclusion, 
and withdrawn themselves from the 
bustle of the world to the more imme- 
diate contemplation of nature, and the 
endearing circle of selected friendship, 
have retained some portion of the ex- 
alted estimation, which the reader has 
formed of them, from the .perusal of 
their works, Nor.is it to be doubted, 
that our opinions are frequently much 
influenced on this. head ; for, we are 
naturally anxious to learn something 
of the fate of a being to whom we are 
indebted for so much gratification, and 
to whose sentiments we bow with sub- 
missive admiration. We crave, and 
inquire, and feel anxious, and uneasy, 
till this sensation is gratified ; and yet 
we are, in nine cases out of ten, dis 

appointed when it is so. 

Some portion of our reverence for 
the ancients is unquestionably owing 
to the oblivion in which the events of 
their private lives are shrouded. They 
are visible to us only “ at their pride 
of place ;” as they descend, the clouds 
intervene, and hide them from our 
view. They are familiar to us as poets, 
and historians, and philosophers ; not 
as subjects and citizens, parents and 
husbands. Could we see Virgil, and 
Cicero, and Livy, in the ordinary af- 
fairs of their lives, in their quotidian 
operations, as Dr Johnson would have 
termed it, we would probably be ne- 
cessitated to come to the humiliating 
conclusion, that the ancients were 
something like ourselves, and that 
mankind have been pretty much alike 
in all ages. Alas! for the doctrine of 
human perfection. D. M. 
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THE BRANCHERS.* 
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I sar to bask, one sunny morn, 
Beneath a silvery blooming thorn, 
All near a pebbly rill : 
The yellow whins perfumed the ground, 
In all roel ane splendour round, 
rising hill ; 


| Aloft in air were lav’rocks singing, 


Hid far in bluest sky, 


And all around their notes were ringing, 
Themselves concealed on high ; 





* Birds which have just left the nest, to betake themselves for the first time to 
the trees, are in Scotland called “ Branchers.” 








The Branchers. 


Till stopping, and dropping, 

With softly-bending flight, 

They try there, to spy there, 
Some daisied turf to light. 


2. 
A little linnet there was seen, 
Alighting glad on grassy green, 
To wash its breast in dew, 
Or seeking near some rose to perch, 
For glittering drops the leaves to search, 
And quench the thirst that grew, 
Then swift with chirrup clear she went, 
Again to gather food, 
For all the happy hours she spent, 
To feed her growing brood, 
And near her, to cheer her, 
Her mate sung sweet and kind, 
And aided and guided, 
The best of food to find. ,- 


3. 


And hid secure on leafy bough, 
Where hawthorn’s lilied flowerets blow, 
I saw her younglings fair, 
With down their plumage still was white, 
And all too weak their wings for flight, 
Along the bristling air ; 
Their arbour’s opening gave to view, 
The little timid row, 
Now shaking off the dropping dew, 
Now pecking blossomed bough. 
Now flitting, now sitting, 
Now trimming little feather 
Now sleeping, now cheeping, 
Now calling on their mother. 


4. 


The mother came, and each in turn, 
Glad shook its wings for share of corn, 
Forth stretching little bill, 
Again she went, again she came, 
And I was pleased to see the same, 
Scene innocent and still ; 
But all beneath the branch the while, 
Where chirping younglings sat, 
I noticed not the traitor wile, 
Of ee cat, 
Slow creeping, and ing, 
With close and Awe > ll 
Still higher and nigher, 
She marked them for her prey. 


5. 


And now the nearest branch is gained, 
And now her traitor limbs are strained, 
« pl noe and greedy spring, 
ounglings are chirping low 
All addled soft on flowery eae : 
Undreading treacherous thing : 
With villain force I saw her dart, 
The tender group to seize, 
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The Branchers. 


She snatched their lives with sudden start, 
And hurried through the trees ; 
Bereft now, and left now, 
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Their mother came with food, 
And madly, and sadly, 
She cried to miss her brood. 


6. 


I saw her wildly circling round, 
I saw her madly skim the ground, 


With hurri 


plaintive scream, 


But now for all her parent care, 
Is left but blank of sad despair, 
A dark and bitter dream ; 
And such the scene to me is left, 
Amid this life of woe, 
And such the deeds of watchful craft, 
That forced my tears to flow ; 
Unheeding, undreading, 
I careless played around, 
Till wrapped, entrapped, 
Their fangs were o'er me bound, 





RECOLLECTIONS, 


No X. 


Mark Macrasin, the Cameronian. 


“ As the Cameronian elder descended 
from the cottage mound of the ancient 
house of Morison, into the romantic 
valley of Ae, the mirth of the mourn- 
ers, restrained by his presence, waxed 
louder and louder, and made the 
rocky stream-banks ring far and wide. 
At every peal of this reckless merri- 
ment he extended his stride, and re- 
plied with a groan, which, like a sub- 
dued chorus or response, kept time 
with the augmenting din of the lyke 
wake. Following silently along the 
sinuous and southward course of the 
stream, we at last emerged from the 
woody domains of the Morisons ; and 
the moon, large and glowing from a 
starry sky, revealed on valley and 
hillside, where the reap-hook had 
been busy among the ripened corn. 
Late as the hour was, we sometimes 
observed a farmer, or one of 
his ancient domestics, walking soli- 
tary, but with a pleased and protracted 
step, looking at the long rows of yel- 
low stooks, and the beautiful and 
sinuous outline of the half shorn- 
field, with the sickles ready whet, 
lying at the root of the grain they 
Were prepared to reap. A man, con- 
versant with human thought, might 
have observed a kind of anxious cal~ 
6 








culation in the farmer’s face, as he 
surveyed the past and coming labours 
of the sickle, and settled to a certainty 
by his looks, the ripeness of the grain 
which he submitted in the ear to the 
test of his teeth. Nor was the har- 
vest evening without its own peculiar 
music, the reapers horn was heard * 
far and wide, summoning, at inter 
vals, the harvest-labourers to supper ; 
the song, pathetic, or humorous, or both, 
thrown from maiden or bandsman’s 
lips, into the wide theatre of Glene 
vale, was heard on all sides, and 
came to the ear of the listener in 
its own native and original me- 
lody. The bondmaiden might be 
seen with her snooded locks, and her 
snowewhite boddice, arising from the 
river or the rivulet banks, where 
she had been listening perchance to 
deep-breathed vows, or idling an 
hour all under the light of the moon, 
like the merry maiden in the old 
ballad. Besides all this, there was 
an under-music of a more deep and 
solemn cast, the melody of a psalm, 
or the hush and suppressed voice of 
prayer poured out in the secret place, 
and casually rising to the ear, as the 
supplicant forgot, in the fervour of 
meditation, that he had any other 
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audience save that above. On all this 
gazed and meditated the Cameronian 
maiden and me; but on nothing to 
the right nor to the left, in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, looked 
the Cameronian elder himself, but with 
portentous strides, and a fixed forward 
and homeward look, he hastened on. 
Nor did he heed that his plaid, escap- 
ing at one end from the skewer which 
fastened it to his shoulder, flowed 
far on the sward behind him. At 
length we reached a small upland 
stream, which, fringed with a profu- 
sion of hazel, glimmered here and 
there to the moon—gliding from one 
thicket athwart a patch of greensward 
to lose itself in another, and all the 
while lifting up a voice, rivalling in 
depth and melody the music of migh- 
tier brooks. A path, which kept a- 
stride apart from the stream, winded 
along its margin, following all its 
fairy and fantastic loops, carried us on 
a visible ascent from the yellow and 
fertile holms to the moorland hill, 
where the heather, the ling, the 
rushes, and the rocks, opposed an ef- 
fectual barrier to cultivation. An irre- 
gular and interrupted fence, or rather 
bordering, of hazel and wild plum, 
thickly fringed with bracken, separat- 
ed the arable from the waste, and 
sometimes a round and grassy hillock 
reared its head in the centre of the 
boundry, forming a kind of debatea- 
ble land betwixt barrenness and culti- 
vation, and partaking of the nature of 
moor and lea. On the summits as 
well as the sides of these were seen 
innumerable flocks reposing—their 
fleeces steeped in dew, and shining in 
the slaunt light of the moon. In the 
very middle of this domain, seating 
himself where the toil of the agricul- 
turist ceases, and the labours of the 
shepherd commence, our opulent Ca~ 
meronian farmer had established him- 
self and built his dwelling—represent- 
ing, in his own person, the two primi- 
tive classes of mankind—the pastoral 
and rural—the shepherd and the 
husbandman. We had now en- 
tered upon the extensive farm of John 
Macmukle, called in ancient times the 
land of Lillycross, but renamed by the 
grandfather of the present possessor ; 
who, reposing here from the peril and 
blood-shed of the persecution, called 
his farm ‘ Crumocomfort ;’ but, like 
many other attempts to change esta- 
blished designations, this latter name 
was only partially acknowledged; for 
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“Nn 
while hundreds ised the Gi “ice 
meronian elder as the gudeman gf 
Crumocomfort, many of the old pe: 
sants, and all the young men of the 
district, hailed his beauteous daughter 
by the pastoral title of the bonny lag, 
of Lillycross. It happened ae 
nately too for the success of the ney 
name, that the old one submitted more 
gracefully to the bondage of verge; 
and while Lillycross melted willingly 











into melody, Crumocomfort resisted aj and hi 
intercourse with the muse, and way § smong 
delivered over, as utterly intractable, § dwellir 
to the charitable society of prose. This § hath 1 
wavering and unsettled state of pa § shoute 
trimonial designation was frequently deep ¥ 
lamented by the Cameronian, and he § yield t 
in some measure considered this cone & fair fo 
test for superiority between the an. § Happy 
cient and modern name, as typical of § ran, W 
the struggle between his own dimi. § thy bo 
nishing sect and the established church, § [ knee 
Travelling mendicants, and fortune-tel. § on th 
lers, and gypsies, and even oncea thee fi 
of wandering actors, obtained the ins § take a 
dulgence of his barn and his hopitalis But 2 
ty, by soliciting his kindness as gudes § that t 
man of Crumocomfort ; but their ree § cling 

ception was churlish, and their abode ff waste 
brief, if they mentioned the name of § the g 
Lillycross. JE will 

‘* The upland brook and its compas — owns 

nion footpath had now fairly intros | As he 
duced us to the domains of the Ca | bed a 
meronian ; and we had not proceeded § grave 
far, till a melody—not wholly the | murd 
melody of living streams, came sounds) } and « 
ing down the current, lending a lives» | perha 
lier and fuller tone to the deep note‘of § from 
the brook. We were far from the | musi 
reach of the lyke-wake din; andit: | mans 
was evident as we walked on, : that } sount 
this was of a less offensive kind; for. § died 

sometimes the deep tone of the pipe § pipe: 
rose audibly above all meaner sounds; f and t 
and Mary Macmukle, in a whispery 5 groat 
said, she heard the din of a danod) of th 
and the merry sound of maidens § ever 
voices. At this moment the Cameéro+’ — than 
nian hushed us by the motion of his § 4 pe 
hand, and unbonneting, and with slow § 4 str 
and sedate steps proceeded towards a § to th 
steep bank, over which the rivulet. § ngid 
leapt, and came singing to our feet)» Jobr 
smoothing its waters, which were dis: j and 
vided by a broken rock or two, into § ‘on, 
one united stream. At the foot of this jf tb 
bank I observed a figure kneeling; § the 
and the moon, as it slaunted on ea 


silver hairs of a very old man, shone’ 
full on a tombstone upon which he 
rested his forehead, where he continus 
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ed to pour out, in a deep and mournful 
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; is supplication—heedless, or 
an bes eS of our approach. 
| pew ‘The conducted mS oe by 

ve—the Cameronian bowetl as 

ri as , and his daughter and me 
lass paid equal respect to is devotion. 

beta voice of the peasant waxed warm~ 
new Wer, and I distinguished the following 
more expressions, which came to my ear in 
erse:  , harmony rivalling the richest music. 
ingly § ~‘ Lo! hath not the destroyer fallen, 
mi and have I not watched my flocks 
was | among the foundation stones of his 

able, f dwelling, and over his perished name 
This E hath not all thy servants sang and 
‘pe BP shouted for joy? But alas! can this 
ently deep voice reach the grave, and bid it 
dhe § yield to my reverence and my love the 
con f fair forms of four sweet daughters? 
ane | Happy wert thou, Malachy Macmo- 
I of § ran, when the persecutor’s sword smote 
imi. § thy bosom, even on the spot where now 
rch, § [ kneel; for blood of thine still lived 
-tele § on the earth, and forms that called 
roop § thee father lived to see the God above 
ine | take ample vengeance for thy blood.— 
talis § But alas! alas! what have I done 
we. — that the curse of childlessness should 
‘tee — cling to me—that I should depart 
ode ff wasted and in the fulness of years, and 
eof — the grave the good will dig for me 


will never open again for one that 
owns the blood of the Macmoran’s.’— 
Ashe uttered this, he wept and sob- 
bed aloud, and threw himself on the 
grave of his ancestor, who had been 
murdered on this spot beside his wife 
and children. This touching sight 
perhaps prevented the Cameronian 
from being sensible to the augmenting 
music and mirth which came from the 
mansion of Lillycross; but as the 
sound of the old man’s lamentation 
died away, the schismatic sound of 
pipe and dance became more distinct, 
and the elder emitted one suppressed 
groan after another at the rise and fall 
of the merriment. These groans how- 
ever were rather uttered as a protest 
than as decided disapprobation ; and 
4 person conversant in the way which 
a strict man accommodates his scruples 
to the customs and manners of his less 
rigid neighbours, would discover that 
John considered he had done his duty 
and registered his unavailing opposi- 
tion, and that he was now at liberty 
to be a grave observer of the sports of 
the Philistines, and even allow his 
body to share in the pastime, having 
secured his spirit from sinful partici- 
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pation and compliance, All at once 
the footpath | specs with the stream, 
and after conducting us through a roan 
of stunted oak and 1, placed us on 
a little swelling knoll, and the whole 
household establishment of the Came- 
ronian appeared beside us glittering in 
the moonlight, and throwing from 
window and door long and broad lines 
of radiance, which flashed on wood- 
land and hillock, and sparkled in the 
silver current of the Ae. Nor were 
sounds wanting to give life and joy to 
this festal light. The abounding notes 
of the Highland pipe, softened by the 
sweeter note of the Lowland fiddle, © 
and made softer still by the wild and 
melting tone of the harp, an unusual 
instrument in the peasant mirth of 
Scotland—predominated over the rus- 
tic accompaniments of clapped hands, 
the shout, and the laugh, and the fe- 
male shriek, as they submitted, half- 
resisting and half-willing, to the cla« 
morous kiss at the close of the dance. 
This ungovernable revelry certainly far 
overflowed the limited bounds allowed 
for mirth in John Macmukle’s man- 
sion, and caused him to make a full 
halt on the top of the hillock. ‘ Oh 
ancient walls,’ ejaculated the Camero- 
nian, ‘ that have held within your 
humble limits that favoured professor, 
Alexander Peden.—Oh hallan and 
hearth, that have been honoured with 
the presence of that body’s nourisher 
and soul’s weel-wisher Richard Came~ 
ron, from whom our humble people 
are denominated. Oh resting-place 
and lang-settle, where, for a season, re= 
posed, when the church was faint and 
in travail as a woman with child, that 
pious and comely damsel, Grace Cher 
rytrees, escaped from the peril of her 
father’s house, accompanied by that 
gifted youth, douce David Dick. And 
finally, oh ye habitation where the 
choice of my youth and the joys of mine 
old age, Marion Morehead brdéught 
forth three fair sons, and ae sweet 
daughter. House of Crumocomfort 
didst thou ever send before, from thy 
sedate door, a din and a diversion so 
unhallowed as this? Waes me, but 
the mirth be fearful and offensive ; 
and a winter o’ psalm singing, and a 
spring of repentance and humility, 
winna give my poor home back the 
chaste and sober character it hath lost. 
Oh, but these men of Moab from the 
mountains—these men with bonnet 
and plume be riotous and lewd; and 
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though they be wight hands with the 
sickle, sod toighey with the pitchfork 
and flail, yet, I wot not if it be pru- 
dent and just to have my corn cut 
down by men who contemn the cove- 
nant.—It is a laying of a strange hand 
on the ark.—But I must cause them 
tarry only for a season, for our maid- 
ens grow giddy with their profane 
minstrelsy, and love to look on their 
plumed head-pieces, and magpie gar- 
ments—women assuredly be a vain 
race!’ During these exclamations, the 
* awsome din abounded muckle mair,’ 
and the momentary pause, in the 
mirth, seemed only a resting-place 
from which gayety and gladness might 
make a higher bound. We had now 
advanced within a good stone-cast of the 
mansion of Lillycross, and all around 
bore token of the wealthy and exten- 
sive farmer. A large barn—a crowded 
stack-yard—for already the harvest was 
far advanced—sheds filled with fat, 
and fattening cattle—a small inclosure, 
as a lair, for tame ewes—and two long 
and wide pens filled with swine, ri- 
valling in numbers the bristly flocks 
of the King of Ithaca—and a garden 
stocked with the herbs which make 
Caledonian broth more famous than 
the warlike soup of the Spartans— 
were all visible at a glance. But the 
exterior of the Cameronian’s mansion 
had not ‘a corresponding humility of 
appearance with the hovels of farmer’s 
of former days. It had not disdained 
to borrow its gothic architraves from 
the ancient church of Scotland ; and 
the pious ancestor of our Cameronian, 
with a taste which merited, if it did 
not obtain, church censure, had, in- 
stead of — the cut and carved 
windows and door-piece of Baal, wise- 
ly adapted them to his own dwelling. 
From these windows, and from that 
door, issued a light so joyous, and a 
sound so gladsome, as equalled the 
seven night’s festivities of Quentin 
Kennedie, the last abbot of the abbey 
of the Morison’s, and which are re- 
membered among the peasantry by the 
name of the ‘ seven death lights of the 
auld lass of Babylon.’ Tradition re- 
lates farther, that from this jovial ab- 
bot are descended certain Kennedys 
of Annandale, who retain to this day 
the love for fat pullets and moorland 
game, which distinguished their pro- 
genitor, and who are allied in com- 
plexion and blood to those industrious 
people who trace their origin from the 
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great mother of civilization—poy, 
The dwelling of our Cameronian 
triarch had, with a taste not 
mon in Scotland, been 
not only in a sheltered place, but in, 
poetical one ; two streams, little 
rior in magnitude, and superior 
beauty to the rivulet already beg 
ed, and whose voices, during the hey 
of summer, were hardly audible }. 
yond their own pebbles, now i 

by the return of rain, came down fi 
the pasture hills behind, and, ski 
the nee on the right and left, united 
before the door at the bottom of, 
sloping bank. There the two slende 
streams formed one rivulet, and lg 
ed, and simmered, and sung, 
restrained by their grassy banks; gn 
forming, where they joined, 4 
clear pool, to which tradition lent, 
mermaid, and an ancient ballad of Jon 
and ruin. We had approached th 
rivulet bank, for the purpose of eros. 
ing the stream by a single stone laid 
over the current, when I observa 
two figures swathed in their pla 
with their brogd bonnets laid aside, 
and recumbent on the grass, each by 
his particular stream, like two angient 
deities of the waters. Their looks how. 
ever, instead of being bent on the 
burns, were intent on the sky, which 
hung unclouded, and bri Mt, and 
boundless, above them; ak 
consulting in fellowship, the plow, and 
the wain, and the north star, concen. 
ing the coming day, and the stability 
of the weather. ‘ A deep wy 
but a bonnie day!’ exclaimed him of 
the eastern fountain in reply to him of 
the western. ‘ Eh man, Lucas La- 
rie, but yere a sad interpreter of the 
signs of heaven—now ace man 
till I expound. The stars whilk frame 
the auld plow-stream brightly deel | 
doubt—but lake! man they haves 
watery glimmer—just as a hizzie’s eye 
looks brightest when in tears—they't 
no to be trusted—and that pole st 
that loves the winter night, man it 
looks down on us wi’ a sleety glance; 
and waes me, but that lang baldrico 
stars, called the milkmaid’s path, looks 
ripe and ready for rain—what bette 
can be hoped frae a quarter o” heavet, 
that submitted to be nick-named afte 
corrupt flesh. Aye! aye! we 
have a thick and heavy hoar-frost, # 
a sounding sump o’ rain, I wotnt 
whilk?’ The man of the west, befor 
he ventured to reply to this dubiow 
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‘prediction arose, and, with a curious 
eye, consulted all the popular signs of 
heaven, whether in the east, the west, 
the north, or the south ; then, seating 
himself thus, he replied to him of the 
esst.—° Sounding sump o’ rain Saun- 
ders Creeshmeloof—saw ye ever a drap 
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tention. § > rain for eight and forty hours after 
the heat the bonnie dulieg sun that sat sae red 
ble te. ind sae lang on the summit of Black- 
crease f wood hill this blessed afternoon ? That 
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plow o’ thine is mair likely to 

drop fire than shed rain ; and as for 
the polar star, its but a spunk and a 
glimmer compared to the bonnie beam- 
ing dry weather stars that strew sae 
thickly the path o’ the celestial milk- 
maid. I have looked into the designs 
o a the chief nocturnal luminaries, 
and feind a word do they say, save 
about drying winds and sultry suns— 
wellewon crops and dry happed stack- 
I would have ye to look lang, 

and then say nought rather than mis- 
enterpret our auld and friendly lights.’ 
* Alake, and again alake,’ answered 
him of the east, ‘ see nae ye yon same 
small swelling and sable cloud that 
rises so sudden and so ominous over 
the green groves of Dalswinton. Now 
Lucas Laurie, even let us arise and 
harness the horse to the harvest car, 
and make him snort and foam under 
the hameward load of kindly oats ; 
and let the profane bagpiper, even 
Hamish Machamish, fill his leathern 
kingshood with innocent wind. Ah, 
it’s an Episcopalian trick, to make the 
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free winds o’ Crumocomfort rave and 
rair sic graceless music ; but his High- 
land heretics winna move a sickle 
without him—sae I say e’en let him 
blaw his blythest, that his clan may 
put a feckful hand to the gude wark, 
and wield the pitchfork, and raise the 
rick, and coat it thick with green 
broom. I have tint a knowledge in 
stars, gin we havenae a watery down- 
come, and that suddenly. See! see! 
even as I forctel, if yon cloud isnae 
swelling black and vast—Ah, my bon- 
nie Ae, thou’lt soon lift aloud thy rough 
moorland voice at the Morison’s linns 
—And when Lucas Laurie hears the 
dash o’ thy gathering waters growing 
louder and louder, and sees thy foam- 
ing current yellow with ripe grain, he 
will say, conscience, auld Saundie 
Creeshmeloof foretold all this—Heark- 
en, if the river binna sounding louder 
as I speak, and the green earth wel- 
coming the coming of many waters 
from heaven ; woe, woe to our bonnie 
ranks o’ yellow stooks, they'll feed the 
sea-gulls and shell-drakes o’ Solway, 
that’s certain.’ To this prophetic an- 
nouncement, the man of the west re- 
sponded in rhyme; for he evidently 
reckoned homely prose unequal to a 
contest with his experienced opponent, 
who could foresee tempest and disaster 
in the commonest signs of heaven. 
The ironical tone in which he crooned 
this ancient harvest lyric, was evident- 
ly meant as as a kind of modest defi« 
ance to his companion. 


THE BANDSMAN 8 BALLAD. 


Come wind the horn of the harvest—hark ! 
The harp strings thrill, and the oe at wark ; 
And the festal light gleams through the door, 
dames bound to the floor ; 

j And the dancer tries his deftest craft, 

And the roof wags its remotest raft ; 

it No thought of reap-hook and ripe grain, 

They shake the sweat from their locks. like rain. 


™ Bound to the strings! it is gladsome wark, 

. e kiss i’ the dark ; 

* When the willing lips must in secret meet— 
dj never was ought so sweet ; 

men gaze, and they smile demure 

At their blythe bairns bounding on the floor ; 

And there is shout, and scream, and smack 
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3. 
O’er my simmer of life’s come a nipping frost— 
And worried wi’ eld, and this kirk-yard hoast; 
I maun gaunt and glower when the piper’s croon, 
An’ beat time wi’ the end o’ my crutch to the tune, 
And my frozen blood begins to creep 
When the grass-green gowns come by with a sweep ; 
Oh, prayer, and fast, and penance, and pain, 
Canna bring youth’s golden days again. 


4 
My auld limbs streeked ’neath the round cauld moon, 





I maun pore on the stars, and sift how soon, 

The Ae shall come down wi’ a foam and a dash— 
And the loosened winds shall our ripe rigs thrash ; 
How mony ripe kimmers, ’tween beltane and yule, 
Shall faut and grace the repentance-stool— 

All this I can learn as I streek my shanks 

On the dewy grass, by the bonnie burn banks. 


** To this minstrel challenge the 
man of the east was attuning his voice 
to reply in the same moorland strain, 
when the Cameronian elder interposed 
in prose. ‘ It would be more sensible 
ye were humbling your hearts, when 
the very ground ye lie on maun be 
maist at the gaping for twa sic ready 
morsels. And ye maun lie there 
counting the shooting stars ! and mak- 
ing the honest lights o’ heaven tell lies 
in sinfu’ rhyme. Did ever man try 
before such a vain and a dangerous 
calling ! talking, too, o’ thrashing ripe 
rigs wi’ the west-wind—conscience, 
that maun be a perilous mode—and 
may look very wiselike in rhyme, but 
commend me to the pine-tree floor, 
and a weel-hung flail afore the canni- 
est wind that ever blew. But, since 
worldly matters will win your affec- 
tion, canna ye yoke the cars, ye false 
prophets, and stack the ripe and ready 
stuff, there'll be less sin in’t than lying 
there, trying who to tell the fairest 
falsehood about the moon and stars.’ 
To this address, the man of the east- 
ern fountain replied, without for a 
moment interrupting his steady gaze 
at the moon, which was fast moving 
down on the western hills. ‘ John 
Macmukle o’ Crumocomfort, I have 
been looking on the crooked face o’ 
that cauld moon for this strucken hour 
we thy good, while other folk 
studied their awn, and I wad counsel 
ye to make the tumbler cars groan, 
and the horses smoke, for in the face 
o that moon—lovely there as she 
seems, and lonely in the bonnie blue 
heayen—there is thick and gurly tem- 
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pest, boisterous winds and hurricanes, dle, : 
to shake the ready grain. It’s a plea. ten | 
sant even, howsoever, though it bodes John 
ill, and gin ye’ll sit down on thisgras. | st: 
sy bank, gudeman, I’ll even let yein. | bet¥ 
to the mystery o’ the nocturnal heay. | 
en, for I ken the learned as weel as bank 
the rural name o’ every sign aboon, | he 
and can reckon the hour o’ the night | "¥* 
by measuring atween the green moun. his s 
tain-top and yon bonnie bright star | ™m? 
a piece of auld warld craft that some shor 
o’ our senseless younkers wad willing. | o I 
ly learn. For, d’ye ken, I hardly influ 
oom o’ the practice o’ finding ont fhe deey 
our o” the night by means o’ machine | that 
ery, and no to speak o’ the sin on't, it a 
destroys a branch o’ ancient and use | J 
ful knowledge ; for instead o’ calcu. ful 
lating the hour by stars and the moon’s love 
shadow, the shepherd wipes his tarry oe 
fingers, and tells ye the time inasi- | ** 
ver egg-shell, fu’ o’ brazen machinery.” | ™%* 
Him of the western stream took up | ™ 
the thread of entreaty, while the Ca- - 
meronian stood balancing his staff in ‘dl 
his hand, probably pondering on whose pw 
head it should first descend. ‘ Ye er 
will be wiser, gudeman, to seat your- I 
self by me—a daft man may sit down J ° 
aside Lucas Laurie, but a wise man for 
will he arise. Far is my name kend § 
for many singular sayes, and I can - 
make the hill, and the stream, and the 1 
cloud, and the star divulge the descent |" 
o’ rain—and I can give ye a kind 0 re 
geometric scale to measure the distance i 
that foul weather is from the pleasant pe 
land o’ Crumocomfort, called Lilly- - 
cross by the remnant of the profane. be 
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* « The primitive and poetical specu- 
lations of the ancient bandsman were 
interrupted by the recommencement 
of the dance, which seemed suspended 
for the special instruction of the Ca- 
meronian elder, in the mysterious 
symbols of tempest and sunshine. 
No sooner had the pipe and the fid- 
die, and the chorus of heels and smit- 
ten hands, resumed their reign, than 
John Macmukle, leaving him of the 
east and him of the west to arrange 
between them the complexion of the 
coming day, ascended the steep green 
bank, and between him and home he 
beheld a scene of mirth and joy, which 
was far from being in harmony with 
his settled notions of domestic enjoy- 
ment. On the green sward, shaven 
short and smooth, appeared a full score 
of Highland reapers, who, under the 
influence of a brilliant moon and a 
deep-toned pipe, were dancing with 
that lightsomeness of heart and heel 
for which the Scottish peasantry are 
justly famous. Indeed, their delight- 
ful music, and the partnership of their 
lovely lasses, bounding with dark 
tresses and bright eyes, would infuse 
a feeling of harmony and love into the 
most untutorable intellects. The Ca- 
meronian was not insensible to the 
beauty of the one, or the melody of 
the other ; and though he advanced 
with an aspect of the most determined 
gravity, his feet could not avoid ac- 
knowledging the excellence of the pipe 
of Hamish Machamish, and actually 
were.detected by their proprietor per- 
forming a measure resembling the 
first step of Shan Truish. The confu- 
sion of the Cameronian, at this detec- 
tion, was not observed by his band of 
joyous upland reapers—a race of hardy 
beings, who, when the Lowland harvests 
whiten the plains, descend from the 
mountains with sharpened sickles, and 
with music, and with mirth. At pre- 
sent they were in the full enjoyment 
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When the morn beam’s clear by bonnie Carlisle, 
The carle amang his ripe corn may smile. 


When by bonnie Carlisle the lift is brown, 
A dropping drought is near, quoth the clown. 


When bonnie green Criffel seems growing and towering, 
The cloud is preparing for dropping and showering. 


When bonnie green Criffel seems little and less, 
And the grasshopper’s descant is sweet in the grass, 
These tokens of warmth the wise farmer will bless. . 


of the Highland reel preparatory for 
supper, and presented a picture of 


rustic merriment, yet common in’ 


farm-houses during the months of 
harvest. On each side of the door 
stood benches of stone, which on Sun- 
day mornings served as “ louping-on” 
stanes for the heavy believers of Ca 
meron, but were now occupied by an- 
cient dames and lyart bandsmen, who 
came to witness the evening pastime 
of the shearers. Among these sat se~ 
veral old shepherds, with bonnets of 
true Cameronian circumference ; their 
sheep-dogs at their feet, and their 
hand and head keeping a kind of re 
verend time with the tune, which 
seemed a Highland half-brother to 
the delightful Lowland air of Nelly 
Weems. The piper, Hamish Mac- 
hamish, a stout and ruddy clansmen, 
with a profusion of feathers in his 
bonnet, and an ample breadth of tar 
tan, had exalted himself on the square 
freestone cheese-press as a kind of 
vantage-ground, reminding him of his 
native rocks, and from which he threw 
down music of such a moving quality, 
that the sweat-drops hung at the tem- 
ple-locks of the maidens, the rapidity 
of their motions was so great. In a 
moment the music struck into one of 
those wild salutations with which a 
piper welcomes persons of note; and 
then ceasing, the dancers formed a 
lane, through which they beckoned 
their master to advance to his own 
threshold. The Cameronian looked 
right and looked left, and it seemed 
doubtful whether he would admonish 
or applaud, ‘ Alake, my bairns, my 
bairns, ye might surely find a wiser 
employment than leaping with the 
knees ye kneel with, and shouting 
with the lips ye pray with, within the 
sight o’ the same heaven where the 
souls of just men made perfect reside.” 
Hamish Machamish was too imperfect 
a master of the Dumfriesshire dialect, 
I 
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perfectly to apprehend the meaning of 
John’s counsel, which was purely spi- 
ritual ; but, guessing it to besomething 
of admonition, answered—‘ Hout tout, 
gudeman, bide ye a bit till I wyse a 
pickle new wind into this auld bag,’ 
and he busied himself in preparing his 
instrument as he spoke; ‘ and ye shall 
e’en shake your Lawland legs wi’ bon- 
ny May Macfarlane, the laird o’ Cairn- 

rum 's far-awa cousin—and ye shall 

iss May when the dance is done, and 
let canker fa’, that sall ye e’en, gude- 
man—and de’il a Lawland lip ever 
touched her afore, though plenty maun 
be willing, de’il a doubton’t.’ Thepiper 
gave a glance among his companions, 
and May Macfarlane, a tall and come- 
ly damsel, stepped forward, a will- 
ing offering, to redeem the promise 
of her kinsman, and assuredly a 
pair of lovelier riper lips were never 
offered to the touch of the gudeman 
of Crumocomfort. With that arch and 
demure look, which has so often been 
remarked in the rustic maidens of 
Scotland, did this mountain-nymph 
survey the devout person to whose at- 
tention she had been so frankly re- 
commended. The Cameronian, un- 
der the scrutiny of a pair of eyes so 


bewitchingly bright and alluring 
calsteinel’ with’ diftenity hia an- 


cient reputation for self-denial, while 
Hamish Machamish beset him with 
other temptations—such as prevail 
with a devoted agriculturist.—‘ An’ 
fiend hae me, gudeman, gin we 
winna a’ rise wi’ the morning-star, 
and that star rises in Cairngorum-glen 
lang afore the sun, and I shall let the 
merry wind out o’ this auld wallet wi’ 
sic magic skill, that the sharp sickles 
shall move as if by enchantment. ’Od, 
gudeman, we'll win the kirn ere the 
sun has set. Sae e’en take the sward 
there wi’ our winsome May, for its 
pleasant, wi’ the full moon above us, 
and the green mountains afore us, to 
shake the cramps o’ sair wark frae our 
legs, to the soothing sound o’ a pipe.’ 
J Macmukle looked at the piper, 
and then at the fair Highland damsel, 
who stood before him as an added 
temptation to the picture of joy which 
her kinsman had drawn, and nature, 
which often wages sore war with hu- 
= ptt had av delivered up 

and pillar o tion 
to the dark eyes of this Hi sor- 
ceress. Already had the piper singled 
out one of his favourite airs, and it was 


well for the devout.Cameronian that. 
the charms of music were not added tg 
the sum total of other temptati 


and each maiden stood eager to bound 


from the arms of her partner, when 
John, unbonneting as he advan 
laid his. arms round the Highland 
maiden’s neck, and, imprinting a de. 
vout kiss on her high white brow 
said, with a grave smile, ‘ eighty 
years may wish themselves twenty for 
thy sweet sake,’ and into his house he 
walked, followed by his daughter and 
me. 

‘* A cozie ingle and a clean hearth. 
stane, have been long held sensible 
tokens of domestic comfort, but in the 
mansion of John Macmukle the toil of 
continual thrift, with the large wheel 
and the less—the management of ay 
extensive dairy, and the constant pres 

tion of the ‘ stuff’ that sustains 
ife, rendered a clean-swept floor, a 
clear cheerful fire, and the fair order 
and array of household things, a matter 
for me to wonder at. Three 
girls were busied sweetning and deat 
ing some forty or fifty wooden vessels, 
to contain the evening milk, as many 
were working among heaps of curds, 
scarcely more white than the hands 
which prepared them for the chessel, 
and on a long bench beyond them sat 
half a dozen shepherds, with looks so 
sedate and devotional, that, with holier 
men than me, they might have 
for those ancient and undefined deities 
who were believed to preside over the 
milk-pail and the sheep-fold. A peat 
fire sparkled on the floor, leaving space 
for a wide and comfortable bench be 
—_ — the a and a 
wooden chimney, descending —_ 
the roof and ceiling, approached 
floor to the height of a common man, 
and, presenting to the fire a gorge re 
sembling an inverted mill-hopper, 
swallowed up the smoke in volumes. 
But the smoke, unsavoury as it is 
people of fastidious eyes, was not pete 
mitted to escape without infusing its 
preserving spirit and delicious flavour 
into sundry rows of mutton and bacon 
hams, reested tongues, and immense 
kippers, which garnished the inside 
and outside of this primitive but effec« 
tual chimney. An immense meal-ark, 
with a full sack or two beside it, 
repair the daily consumption of its 
contents, stood in a corner ; a massive 
Jang-settle of black oak, covered with’ 
rude earvings, stood under a window on 
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ward side, and a cushion 

i iF one end, and a shelf above, re- 
‘hed with the works of the Cale- 

‘on worthies, profane as well as di- 
rine, showed the proprietor was fond 
of entertainment as well as rest. In- 
eed, nothing distinguishes the Scot- 
tish “character more than the thirst 
of the people after instruction ; and it 
is, besides, 2 common remark in Eng- 
land, that @ Scotchman, rather than 
he idle, will pick amusement out of a 
ing-pin. Over the whole of this 
extensive and busy domain, Marion 
Morehead, the wife of John Mac- 
mukle, directed her faded but experi- 
enced eye, sharing her glances equally 
between her domestic matters and that 
and savoury book called ‘ The 
jever’s vantage ground of Salva- 
tion ;* and which a profane as well as a 
malignant presbyterian, nicknamed 
‘ The louping-on stane for heavy-bot- 
tomed believers. This aged and res- 
gectable matron sat in some state, in 
mn ancient chair, which seemed coeval 
with the fashion of her attire—she 
wore a broad lappeted mutch, and a 
mantle, pinned over her bosom, 
room for the motion of her 

hands when she directed her damsels. 
She appeared some sixty years old, 
but was hale, vigorous, and erect, and 
maintained a stately gravity—yet kind- 
liness of demeanour, which endeared 
her to all. She had been bred a Ca- 
meronian, and her maiden charms had 
themerit of convincing and reclaiming 
the young an of Lillycross from 
the foul ths of latitudinarianism, and 
the crooked road of scepticism. This 
conversion was always quoted by the 
Cameronians as a proof of the prevail- 
ing excellence of their doctrines. At 
first he was a dubious disciple, and 
seemed to look back with regret to the 
blessed precincts of open presbyterian- 
im, whither he had been hasting, and 
it was not without alarm that his beau- 
tiful and devout wife saw the approach 
of the Roodfair of Dumfries or the 
Lambfair of Lockerby ; at these glad- 
some tes, she dreaded he would 
forget the self-denial of the race of 
Cameron, and in the company of the 
Bells of Gotterbey, or Pate Irving of 
the Scroggs, or the merry laird of 
Drumbreg, forsake the limited field 
Which Cameron or Cargill blessed, for 
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the unbounded domains of a laxer kirk. 
Itwes in the midst of a graceless revel 
inthe Ratton-raw of Dumfries, that 
John was made a confirmed Camero- 
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nian, the wanton song of auld Glenae 
was demanded by Jamie Johnstone of 
Wyliehole, and he demanded it from 
John Macmukle, who, in his less se- 
date days, could sing and act this in- 
terlude with arch grace and glee ; the 
young Cameronian scrupled, but was 
inwardly preparing himself to sing, 
when William Macrone, the laird of 
Lammerbead, cried out, ‘ What d’ye 
bogle at, ye bride-bed Whig.’ At this 
uncourteous allusion to the circum- 
stances of his conversien, the Camero~ 
nian grasped the portioner by the 
throat with both his hands, and such 
was his strength, that he actually lifted 
him from the floor, and holding him 
at arms’ length in the air, looked 
on him for a second with an eye 
which actually darted rays of dark 
light. Reflection returned in a mo- 
ment, and he dropped the terrified 
laird of Lammerbead out of his hands 
an an eagle would drop a lamb from 
its clutches, put his bonnet on, and 
said, ‘ Change-house or chapin-stoups 
shall never know me more—and as for 
thee, thou wretch, scrimped by nature 
in the wit, as well as the make of a 
man, be thankful I slew thee not in 
my wrath’—and away he stalked—and 
in his purpose remained till the 

sent hour, unchanged and unshaken. 
When Marion Morehead saw her hus« 
band and daughter approach, she wel- 
comed them with one of those affec- 


tionate glances, by which, in her . 


youth, she had ruled her wayward 
lord, nor did she withhold from me 
the same token of regard. ‘ Marion 
Morehead,’ said the Cameronian, ‘ the 
name of Morison has ceased in the 
land—and though it savours o’ rear- 
ing a statue to dead Dagon, I am sore- 
ly inclined to place a mark and a me~ 
morial at the head of the last of the 
name—and assuredly, woman, I shall 
have no graven images, nor vain sym- 
bols, nor pastoral crooks, nor jewelled 
crosses, nor mitres, on this humble 
stone of remembrance; but as these 
makers of monuments are a vain and 
a headstrong race, and think that dust 
lies pleased under the unintelligible 
labour of their chisels, I shall cove- 
nant with auld Mortstane Crombie of 
that barren spot Knowebuckle, for a 
plain and simple memorial. He is a 
commandment-keeping man, imitates 
nothing on the earth beneath, and 
keeps a sedate chisel, that never goes 
astray among graceless or superstitious 
devices. I have said it-—and so shall 
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it be—what sayest thou, Marion More- 
head ?’—* And even so let it be, John 
Macmukle,’ said the Cameronian dame, 
‘and gather sundry douce and spon- 
sible folk to lay her in honour amang 
her fathers ; and let douce Saunders 
Corson, a kind man, though a rank 
catholic, lay her head in the grave—it 
may sooth her spirit—and in death 
we ought to have done with distinc- 
tions. And moreover, I bethink me, 
I should be laith to see the last refuge 
of the noble Morisons made a den for 
mendicants and tinker gypsies—we 
maun think on some meet inmate, 
who can brook meeting with the sha- 
dows of those who lived in the body, 
for that glen is haunted, and so shall 
ever be. The Cameronian nodded 
acquiescence, and, seating himself in 
the lang-settle, left me to win my way 
to the regard of Marion Morehead in 
the best way I was able—her beaute- 
ous daughter accomplished this in a 
moment: ‘ Mother, that my father 
wasnae slain by that known stabber, 
auld Francie Mackittrick, ye may 
thank this young lad,’ and, taking me 
by the hand, she led me up to her 
mother’s chair. ‘ Bless thee, my bon- 
nie lad,’ said the venerable dame, lay- 
ing back my hair from my brow, as 
she blessed me, and shedding the ring- 
lets away which covered my temples— 
* I aye like to see all the face which I 
bless, and a high, and white, and open 
brow deserves to be seen for the sake 
of the Maker—blessed be all his works 
—and this brow is ane of the fairest— 
now let me consider the lineage ; this 
is the brow, and this the determined 
lip of a Macrabin—but this is the 
gentle and dark eye of a Corrie—fair 
fall thee, Mark Macrabin, my bairn, I 
I am glad to see thee in the hame of 
Crumocomfort—even for thine own 
sake, as weel as for that of thy father, 
who was, some forty years ago, as 
stately a man as ever put a foot in a 
black leather shoe, and but for John 
Macmukle, had been the pride o’ three 
facweerd I took my seat on the 
ang-settle, and looked with no incuri- 
ous eye over the whole domestic estab- 
lishment of the Cameronian. 

** IT was soon made sensible of hav- 
ing overlooked on my entrance some 
important personages. The Camero- 
nian maiden trimmed the fire, and re- 
freshed the cruse with oil; an aug- 
mented light rewarded her diligence, 
and diffused itself over the immense 
Spence, making wall and rafter gleam. 














2 
Beyond the fire, along the 
I now observed a tee onan 
of those persons were seated who ji 
on the free grace and bounty of the 
more frugal or richer brethren, Th 
three in the centre, one man and ‘tip 
women, seemed ordinary and vulgar 
mendicants, whose chief delight wag jp 
accumulating awmous-meal and 
ering halfpence, or lightening the 
thorn bush of the encumbrance of ji. 
nen, a smock or a snood. For this 
purpose they were amply provide 
with large haversacks or clouted. wal, 
lets, suspended before and behind, to. 
gether with a species of pouch, some, 
thing between the modest depth of 
maiden’s fairing pocket at 
and the ravenous dimensions of @ gyp. 
sie’s travelling wallet. They frequen 
ed funerals, lyke-wakes, and weddi 
and scraped the bones, and mum 
over the crumbs, which sorrow o@ 
mirth alike leave as a repast for such 
corbies. Their looks were downcast 
and dissatisfied ; and they inwardly 
cursed the accuracy of the dame of 
Lillycross, and her sharp and inquisi, 
tive eyes, which alike bade defiance to 
the most gainful part of their calling, 
The two remaining figures that occus 
pied this bench for travelling mendi- 
cants, belonged to a nobler order of 
human beings, and had a form and an 
air which commanded respect, and, 
what was equally fortunate, obtained 
it. The one seated on the right, was 
a straight and stately old man, with 
long flaxen hair, a forehead high and 
furrowed, and his eyes, feeble from 
extreme age, or weak as all eyesan 
with flaxen browlocks, seemed tosi 
out no object for meditation, but 
ed forward with a staid and undeviat. 
ing gaze. Both his hands _rested.on 
the head of a staff, polished smooth as 
horn by constant use, and a bonnet 
with a torn feather in it lay athis 
foot, beside a beautiful moorland dog, 
which spread its white bosom to the 
fire, and looked forward with a satis 
fied eye, like its humble owner. . An 
old harp stood beside him, _ partly 
shrouded by his plaid, which he had 
laid aside, and though this instrument 
seemed much worn by practice, 
was despoiled of some silver foliage, 
which, in the more fortunate times of 
minstrelsy, had been inlaid on its oake 
en frame ; it still possessed the power 
pleasing the maids of the vale and 
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+ arly mild and 
is particularly mild and resign- 
ory though von ower of the ara 
io pride of the minstrel still re- 
gained unsubdued by age, it was hal- 
lowed by association with saint-like 
qualities ; and I never looked on any 
fyce that commanded my respect so 
deeply. His fellow-wanderer at the 
other end of the bench, was an old 
man of a different stamp from the an- 
dent minstrel. He was neither so tall 
nor so well-proportioned, nor had he 
that native elegance of manner which 
the other, from the grace and inspira- 
tion of his calling, possessed. He own- 
ela profusion of white hair, with 
which the wind had wantoned as it 
—the face of a being at once 
chable and companionable—and 
aeye that, with all its humility, had 
alurking acuteness of remark, and a 
kind of sensible enjoyment of the hu- 
morous or the ludicrous, which he 
neatly effectually concealed by a gra- 
vity of demeanour approaching to the 
morose. He was of a far more gross 
and sensual stamp than the minstrel ; 
and, though the traditional historian 
of three ere districts—the recep- 
tale of all the antiquarian lore of 
Dumfries-shire—and the most nota- 
blemendicant for narratives, either pa- 
thetic or humorous—he was never 
known to keep the supper hour aloof 
me favourite tale, or disturb the time 
dinner by the intrusion of a single 
saying. He possessed too the winning 
faculty of suiting his stories to the ages 
and wishes of his hearers ; and, while 
he had a grave, sedate narrative, plen- 
tifully sprinkled with devout and mo- 
nl remarks, for the aged and the seri- 
ous; he did not want those more agree- 
dbléand airy tales, which find such rea- 
dy way to the hearts of the young and 
the ad nay, even for the solitary 
eat of some person who delighted in 
the ballads composed by the simple 
muse of Caledonia, in days when she 
went high-kilted, he had an ample col- 
letion, but which he always reprobat- 
ed as things in themselves sinful, and 
rated with regret to oblige his enter- 
tainer. No wonder that the arrival of 
this tractable worthy was hailed by the 
dd'and the young, and though the 
times Were worse than the days of his 
youth—and men gave morelimited cre- 
dence to tales of superstition or won- 
det, he still continued to increase in 
wealth and in fame ; and that farmer 
would have been branded as a churl, 
wid'that dame as tasteless and uncha- 
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ritable, who refused to harbour him, 
or hearken his tales. On John Mac- 
mukle he looked with a sedate and 
quotation-making eye ; on his daugh- 
ter and me he threw a glance unusu- 
ally shrewd and knowing, and which 
seemed steeped in true love enjoyment, 
and on the menial maidens he placed 
looks of that humorous and amusing 
kind, which kept them in a continual 
giggle, and interrupted the tranquilli- 
ty of the Cameronian’s establishment. 
The hour of supper was at hand, 
a pot of prodigious dimensions:was un- 
linked from the fire, and the favourite 
supper-meal of harvest was prepared 
by a couple of bare-armed maidens.— 
In this ancient household hollow ves- 
sel of iron, the wooden implement 
with which the menials crushed the 
potatoes into powder, raised a clang 
that was heard far and wide and equal- 
led in melody the clang of the parish 
bell, which, from that circumstance, 
was called the ‘* muckle pot of Lilly- 
cross.” Milk and butter were next 
showered upon the vered vegetables, 
called, by the poetical peasants of Ire~ 
land, ‘‘ the ground melon,” or “ St 
Patrick’s manna ;” and a smell more 
ambrosial and provoking was never 
emitted from kettle or cauldron.— 
Shepherd and shepherd’s dog, turn- 
ed by that natural relish which 
all living things have for good cheer, 
to the mighty vessel round which the 
girls moved, keeping a kind of time 
like the Highland sybils round the 
charmed cauldron in Macbeth, and so 
delicious was the flavour, that the 
Highland piper, Hamish Machamish, 
abated in the fervour of his music, 
and wound suddenly up one of those 
lively and bewitching reel tunes to 
which the mountain maidens bound 
like beings enchanted. The harvest 
horn of Lillycross was winded thrice, 
and the echoes of Ae water alone re-~ 
plied, for neither maiden nor swain 
were found insensible to the attractions 
of this provincial dish; which, by 
some fatality unknown in the history of 
good cheer, has been charmed within 
the precincts of Dumfries-shire and 
Galloway. Circles were formed sud~ 
denly round three supperetables, and 
a blessing, which included the three 
groupes, was pronounced by the Ca- 
meronian, though it was observable, 
that a shepherd or two preferred bless- 
ing their supper in their own way ; 
for the grace of John Macmukle was 
lamentably brief. The length of his 
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controversial graces had met with a 
severe rebuke the first night he enter- 
tained his boon of Highland reapers. 
He unbonneted and closed his eyes, 
and bowed his head, till the bonnet, 
which lay on his knees inverted, had 
nearly resumed its place; he then com- 
menced a grace, in which he put forth 
all his might, and interwove, with this 
web of religious litigation, some of the 
chosen flowers of speech which dis- 
tinguish the eloquence of the house of 
Cameron. This he delivered in a kind 
of modulated and regular chaunt, which 
was mistaken by the strangers from the 
mountains for one of those rude songs 
of welcome which bards chaunt at meal 
time—and when the Cameronian rais- 
ed his head, the supper, which he had 
so perseveringly blest, was safely be- 
stowed under the girdles and belts of 
his unenlightened guests. The Ca- 
meronian damsel filled two dishes from 
the supper board, and, bearing one in 
either hand, presented them with a 
welcome of her eye to the old minstrel 
and his mendicant friend, while one of 
the menials bestowed a similar boun- 
tyon the three wandering wretches who 
sat on the middleofthebench. Thefor- 
mer received their evening portion with 
a ready hand and a gentle smile of wel- 
come, while their companions sought 
not to conceal their scorn for this 
homely fare, and their malice against 
their entertainer. ‘ Saw ye ever sic a 
supper served up to ane wha wears 
the image o’ god Mungo Sackie,’ said 
the female ar who owned the 
sturdiest back, and the greatest variety 
of awmous bags, ‘a claurt o caul 
comfortless purtatoes whilk cling to 
ane’s ribs like as muckle cat-and-clay. 
Ise tell thee what, thou black-browed 
limmer,’ eyeing, as she spoke, the girl 
who brought her supper with a look 
of mingled hatred and scorn, ‘I see 
nought about thy face to keep thee 
frae a bed o’ wat sacks in the winter 
time, and a supper o’ wersch purta- 
toes—sae mind that, my bonnie craw, 
and dinna come to a poor cast-away 
like me again, wi’ a beck and a binge, 
and that mim madam-mou’, and the 
fizzenless comfort o’ cauld purtatoes 
atween yere hands. Crumocomfort! 
fitly wert thou named—and yet whan 
I think de’il a crumb o’ comfort’s 
about thee, thy very name, that 
promises little, performs less. But 
i’se warrant I maun take them, 
or want, whilk is nae muckle waur— 
for see that upland loon wi’ the dam- 






borded back is drappin 

his Highland wun Ga > 
lordly daintiths.” So wating, ae 
about her with the spoon, m 
imprecations at every mouthful, ley, 
ing her male companion to take up thy 
dropped thread of this si song 
of complaint. “‘ Truly, M  Farles 
ye hae spoke the God’s evendow, 
truth there—and I winna say but iy 
the first time ye ever tried it, 
sirs, thae blashy vegetables are a ha 
thing to have atween ane’s ribs in, 
rimy night, under the bare bougers ¢ 
a lanely barn. I have better bennison 
in this right hand bag, called, “ Mug. 
kle Macten,” than thae clash 0’ cayld 
purtatoes ; and I wad muckle sooner 
lie on the hill-side o’ Cotimpon, and 
scrape the spule-bane o’ Rab Tamgon’s 
gimmer-pet, whilk the unsonsie 

ker threw at my auld head this 

ed morning, than put sic sunket » 
tween my auld teeth as this. Teeth, 
indeed! ane never finds them atween 
ane’s teeth ; they slide away, and dinn 
gie ane wark like the sappy shouther. 
blade o’ a sheep; and I’m no the first 
poor sinner that has had sic dgintiths; 
there’s the auld house o’ Reaveam, 
where they wad clod me down the 
craft wi’ baked bread, and up the 
loaning wi’ unpyked banes, wi two 
beggarmen’s breakfasts on them. Its 
a burning shame that ever sic a howe 
should catch a downcome. A supper 
o’ saft purtatoes! My certe, but its 
easy for them, wi’ their chaff-beds and 
burn-bleached sheets, with wanton 
limbs atween them, and their masy 
wool gaberdines ell deep aboon them, 
to put up wi’ sic cheerless morsels; 
my trulines, gin they had to hurkle 
down on a heap o’ haver straw, wi 8 
couple o’ cauld sacks on their riggit, 
as I have done, de’il sipper them out 
















o” his langest ladle, gin they wad j 
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to bed wi’ sic a — 
Moving the spoon to his lips # 
proérrs. iy he left the third, who had 
cad sat mute, to — i 
e of grievances. The ; 
maiden A ser waiting in silence beside 
them, ready to supply their wants; 
and to her the third r ortay 
obliquely addressed herself, the 
she never dared to meet the 
affectionate glance of this gentle 
sel: “ Aye, aye, ye may 8 
atween fowk as gude as yersel, 
the but glisk o’ supper light, ¢ 
out and dished forth a wi l 
fou to some gomeral who has » 
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sense to knock the red mools frae his 
douted shoon ; and yet will cast ye 
fae him, when he has done, like a 
wisp o’ shelled peastraw. ‘Deed, I’se 
warrant, ye're proud o’ ye’re red and 
qhite cheeks, and ye’re conceited 0’ 
our bonnie blue een, and vain o’ ye’re 
Traight and taper waist, that ony 
haveral may span. Bide a gliff, my 
rosie kimmer, bide a gliff. Pride big- 
it its nest on a high tree, and hu- 
mility laid its eggs on the ground ; 
and the strang wind blew down the 
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the tither ;—a tap piece o’ morality! 
This is a wide and a wondrous world, 
and I may meet you yet in a strange 
barn, wi’ a beggar’s brat in your blan- 
ket, and receiving frae hands whilk 
scorn ye a truncher o’ butterless pur- 
tatoes, as I do now.” And thus hav- 
ing given vent to the natural spite of 
her bosom, she addressed herself to 
supper, with an avidity that soon 
made up the leeway which her speak- 
ing had occasioned. 
(To be continued.) 





tane, and the wicked weazel destroyed 





DANIEL O'ROURKE, AN EPIC POEM. 


Private Letter from a Member of the Cork Literary and Philosophical Society. 


MY DEAR SIR, . 
Mrz Focarry has been obliged to go to Carbery, to join Tom Hungerford 


of the Island, in a great shooting match, and has left me the task of writing 
to you concerning his famous epic. I must confess, I am not capable of 
doing so with poetical justice, being but little impregnated with poetry. My 
mind turns to divine philosophy, and I am at present busy in a dissertation on 
the comparative advantages of white and black breeches. Your pages are 
not ignorant of my philosophical labours, for if you turn to Vol. IV. page 
368, you will find an account of a zinc-devouring spider, which you extract- 
ed from Professor Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy. You may per- 
haps be anxious to hear of the further operations of this interesting insect, 
and I am happy to be able to gratify so laudable a curiosity. When I found 
that he ate the zinc so freely, I thought I might try him with other sub- 
stances, and I accordingly began my operations on a grand scale, I first 
gave him a brass rapper, which he ate in half an hour ; next a pewter quart, 
which he despatched with equal rapidity ; and a smoothing-iron suffered the 
same fate in about ten minutes. I then gave him a piece of timber, in 
hopes he would come to a baulk, but he swallowed it. He afterwards de-« 
voured an ink-bottle, a pair of leather-breeches, buttons and all; a horn snuff- 
box, an old hat, a wig block, a bundle of keys, a cable, a boot-jack, a hank 
of yarn, a rusty old sword, a wheel-barrow, a four-bladed penknife, a forag- 
ing-cap, a gallipot, (but this gave him the gripes), a muff and tippet, a rat« 
trap, my friend Sam Hall’s wig, (but this gave him the itch), a paving-stone, 
and, harder than all, a presentation copy (bound in calf) of the great 
Conveyancer’s Essay on Bacon. Right and left, he swallowed all before 


‘him. Alderman Wood was a fool to him; Alderman Thorp might hide 


hig diminished head to this alderman of the ward of cobweb. We give him 
here the name of ARANEA VoRANS, just as we call Jackson Amicus Volans, 
orthe Fryinc Quaker. With one thing, however, at last I puzzled him. 
A paper was read at our Cork Philosophical and Literary Society, by a learn- 
ed apprentice of the name of A , which was universally agreed to be 
the most stupid thing even we had ever heard. The worthy author was 
not much to blame for the paper, as he had taken the whole of it, 
scrap by scrap, from whatever books he could lay his hand on, but some- 
how or other, he contrived to keep us yawning most awfully. This paper I 
‘borrowed, to make an experiment on, and immediately submitted it to the 
fangs of the omnivorous spider. He fell at it like a Trojan. It would have 





done your heart good to hear the clattering of his mandibles. He ran round 
and round it, making furious efforts to get in. but found it impenetrable. 
‘4 Vou. VIII. U 
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Ho! my buck, said I, have I beat you out? Swallower of paving-stones, 
have you now met harder stuff? Devourer of zinc and ink-bottles, of 
wheel-barrows and wig-blocks, have you here found a block surpassing al]? 
He stopped on hearing me, for he is really a very sensible insect, or, ag 
friend George Caleb Beale says, a mighty cute cratur; and, by his dejected 
motions, appeared to reason with me for tasking him too hard. I therefore 
took back the essay, and it is still to be seen unhurt in the archives of the 
Cork P. and L. Society. 

But what is all this to Mr Fogarty’s poem? Nothing, I confess ; but it ig 
not every day I have an opportunity of writing for Blackwood’s Magazine 
and I may be excused for making the best of my time. As for the spider, I 
have put him on low diet of late, feeding him only with garbage. Among 
other trash, I gave him a London Magazine the other day to eat, but it 
went near killing him. He has been vomiting ever since, the dose was so 
nauseous ; and what he principally throws up is their Cockney table-talk, and 
Weathercock’s waggerty. . 

I am digressing again, for in fact the spider goes between me and my 
sleep. Do not tell Mr Brand I have written to you about it, as I havea 
fine article on the subject for him. Entre nous, he pays shabbily ; sixpence 
a page is no pay for original science. 

All I have to say to you about Mr F.’s poem, is to beg that you wil 
print it with all sort of accuracy. The reading public of this city are highly 
delighted with it. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant. 

H. 
Cork, Nov. 1, 1820. 


P. S.—Our friend D———— desired me to ask you, why you did not answer 
the letter forwarded by him to you some weeks ago.* 





DANIEL O'ROURKE, 
An Epic Poem, in Six Cantos. 
BY FOGARTY 0’ FOGARTY, ESQ. OF BLARNEY. 
CANTO III. 
THE EAGLE FLIGHT. 


Ogns yag &s seenrads ersencswas memawrs 
Aros v\prorerns. Iliad, M. 200. 


The Eagle, lord of earth and sea, 
Stooped down to pay him fealty. WorpswortTn. 


Wile flogen rechts, tote flogen links 
Gebirge, Baum, und Becken ! 

Wite flogen links, und rechts, und links 
Die Worfer, Stadt? und jflecken. 


1. 


Have any of my readers ever seen 
A grisly ghost, or goblin of the tomb, 
Or in calm midnight’s solemn silence been, 
Where these grim nothings fill the dreary gloom ? 


BuRGER, 





* We did receive a hoar, signed ‘‘ the holder of two respectable and 


responsible 
situations ;"’ and we take this opportunity of requesting, that the wags of Cork will keep 
their humbugging to themselves, and not put us to the expense of paying postage 
their jokes. Indeed we are astonished that so respectable a man as our able correspondent, 
who, we half suspect, may be our own old friend, Mr Holt, meddles in these mattet 
—EDITOR. 
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(I ask them all, from sixty to sixteen, 

From cheek of wrinkles to the cheek of bloom ;) 
If there be one, he'll judge what terrors broke 
On Daniel’s soul, as thus the Eagle spoke :-— 


2. 
“« Good-morrow, Dan! from yon high mountain’s peak, 
Where I sat brooding o’er my unfledged young, 
I saw you here in sorrow : every shriek 
Of woe you utter’d, drops of pity wrung 
From out my heart ; and knowing every creek, 
And hole and corner, these dark wilds among, 
I’m come to help you homeward, if I can ; 
But tell me first, what brought you here, my man.” 


3. 
“¢ © Sir,” says Dan, “‘ I left my home, an’ please ye, 
To meet my neighbour, Paddy Blake, to-night, 
At our ould trysting place, the Mountain Daisy, 
With heart at ease, and spirits gay and light ; 
Ohone! Ohone! misfortunate and crazy, 
I drank raw brandy, and was bother’d quite ; 
And, ’pon my soul, I cannot tell quite clear, 
The how or why I find myself just here.” 


4 

“It isa nt,” quoth?the Eagle strait, 

“ Thos pees been fuddled, Dan, and more’s the shame, 
To see a decent man of forty-eight, 

Stagger along, and lose the road he came ; 
Upon my word, ’twere well to let you wait, 

And bring your neighbours to behold your shame ; | 
For of all vices on the earth, I think 
The worst consists in appetite for drink. 


5. 

“¢ T knew you once, Dan, when you'd shrink aghast, 

At sight of dram, or pint, or deadly noggin, 
When every saint’s and lady day you'd fast, 

And for your sins inflict the wholesome flogging ; 
I fear me much these goodly days are past, 

Since drink has stuck you (penance fit!) a bog in ; 
My friendly hints, I fear, will go for ag t, 
If this night’s cooling will not lend you thought. 


6. 

“« However, as this bog is very wide, 

And you are still an honest sort of chap— 
Have never robb’d birds’ nests, nor ever tied 

Cosses * to dogs or cats ;—I could, mayhap, 
Tf you mount up upon my back astride, 

Keep good look out, and shun the treach’rous nap, 
Bring you, if flight your senses don’t bewilder, 
Straight home to Judy and the little childer.” 


7 
Dan listen’d as all culprits mostly do, 
More to the comfort than the good advice ; 
And after sobbing forth a sigh or two, 
Told his kind friend “‘ he’d mount him ina trice, . 





* A cannister, or anyother appendage tied to a dog’s tail, is called in Ireland a Coss. 
Whether the word is pure English or not, I have not now time to enquire; Dr E. D. Clarke 


seems to think it is Latin, as he has observed it, he says, very frequently after peoples 
names in inscriptions, as IMP. CAESAR COS. This isa learned and plausible, conjec- 
ture, and nearly as probable as Mr Galiffe’s proof of the derivation of the language of 
Rome from that of Russia. 
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+ Vid. Ariosto, By the way, Ariosto’s description of Astolpho’s journey to the moot 
contains many unauthentic particulars, as I shall probably mention hereafter. 
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If he would promise, that in case he flew 

Too quick”—a pause—* Old Nick would oft entice 
Men in the shape of birds and beasts, so I 
With him, (though Dan) no step to-night will fly.” 


8. 

But when around the bog he cast a glance, 

His home and fire, keen hunger and slow death, 
Across his mind, in quick succession dance ; 

He sickens, trembles, and pants hard for breath. 
‘‘ If I could think,” (with bow and slight advance,) 

“That you were not”—(a sly look underneath 
For cloven foot,) ‘If 1 could think, I say, 
There’s no foul work, I’d gladly pelt away.” 


9. 
The Eagle, with a look of high disdain, 
Rustled his pinions loudly for the flight, 
Nor deigned one word in answer—'twas in vain 
For Dan to linger ; here, for many a night, 
Must he in chilling damp and cold remain, 
No living thing to cheer his aching sight, 
Unless he strode, a plan not quite en regle, 
The glossy back of this majestic Eagle. 
10. 
He groan’d assent. The bird stoop’d down in haste, 
And Dan began his saddle to dispose— 
His foot upon a master-feather placed, 
Mounted with care, and straigthen’d out his toes— 
Clung close his knees, and heartily embraced 
The bird’s proud neck, e’er he to flight arose ; 
Then sticking both his heels into his side, 
He soared aloft—let good or ill betide. 
ll. 
Up, up into the sky, a glorious flight, 
In many an airy whirl the Eagle sped— 
And gallant ’twere to see the grace and might 
With which the bird his sail-broad pinions spread, 
Cleaving, with feathery oar, the sea of light, 
Which all around the silver moon-beams shed ; 
While on his back bold Daniel clung as stiff 
As Sir Astolfo on his Hippogriff. 
12. 
** I’ve often heard of spirits in the air,” 
Quoth Dan, “ but now I find ’tis all a lie ; 
Devil a drop can I see any where, 
To wet my lips that grow so hard and dry ; 
Stop, Mr Eagle, stop, for I declare 
Your journey now is over, if you'll fly 
Down to that dunghill yonder, for I see 
My poor wife, Judy, looking out for me.” 
13. 
«© Away, away, my steed and I,” so sung 
Mazeppa’s chronicle ; but Arab steed, 
Nor that on which reluctant Gilpin hung, 
Could fly with so much vigour or such speed ; 
Now skimming strait, now darting up they sprung, 
As light as on the whirlwind floats the reed ; 
And as the bird still upward bravely flew, 
Poor Daniel’s Jude and dunghill fade from view. 
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14, 
“ Oh! stop, my Lord,” (he thought it best be mild) 
«‘ You’ve past my house, I tould you so before, 
Oh! an’t I to be pitied ?>—wife or child, 
Or home, or Datsy, I'll ne’er visit more ; 
The bog was bad, but sure ’twould set one wild, 
To be brought here upon the clouds to soar ; 
Fly down, for God’s sake, down there upon Whiddy ;* 
I'll surely fall, my head has grown so giddy. ~ 


15. 
But answer came there none. The Eagle seemed 
Bent for some distant quarter of the sky, 
And well our luckless hero might have deem’d, 
That he to earthly things had bid good-bye ; 
For no one in their senses could have dream’d 
Of such a journey. Here Dan gave a sigh ; 
For.now strait upward was the eagle speeding, 
His prayers and lamentations little heeding. 


16.- 
Still on they fled ; and creature on the way, 
Living or lifeless, to be found was none, 
Except the Eagle and his rider ; they 
Pursued their airy voyage all alone ; 
But if the flight had happened in our day, 
They might perhaps in company have gone 
With Mr Wordsworth, who last year, I ween, 
In crescent boat on the same track was seen. 


































17. 
( You'll find his flight described in Peter Bell, 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
. Lown I like that poem passing well, 
Though by your wits ‘tis laughed at and cried down. 
Cheer up, Great Poet, loud thy fame will swell, 
When thy detractors’ names shall be unknown, 
When all forgotten is the tiny crew, 
Who quiz thee in the Edinburgh Review.) , 


18. 

Oh! what a view! how noble is the sight ! 

Beneath them stretch’d the broad and rock girt bay, 
And broader ocean, sparkling with the light 

Of thousand stars, soon far behind them lay. 
Hungry’st high head, and near it, dark as night, 

Glangariffe’s cliffs, and deep embowered way ; 
* Oh! Lord,” says Dan, “ unless my eyesight fail, 
Yonder’s the battery of ould Kinsale.” { 


29. 
Soon earth, and sea, and mountain high were gone, 
Nought was below them but the scudding cloud, 
And still the bird was journeying gaily on, 
And Dan still wept his sad mishaps aloud ; 





* Whiddy, a handsome island in Bantry Bay. 

+ Hungry-hill, a most gg though not inappropriate name, for a high hill in 
the south of the county of Cor! 

¢ Charles Fort. A map of the country (as recommended by Sir Walter Scott in his 
Lady of the Lake) would greatly assist the understanding of the exact bearing of the dif- 
ferent places commemorated in this flight. It would appear that the road to the moon, 
from Bantry, in the Eagle’s opinion, lay over Kinsale. 
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And higher as they fled, still brighter shone 
The queen of night in vestal lustre proud ; 
They near the moon ;—Now Dan indeed may quake, 
All hope is past ; his very eye-balls ache. 
20, 


And well they may, as all around was light 

Intensely strong ;—and every spot of Heaven 
Sparkled and glitter’d in our heros sight, 

As tho’ to be a sun each star was given ; 
He saw the planets rolling on in bright 

And steady course,—(to one he counted seven 
Little round moons :) In short, with most *twould pass, 
That the whole firmament was lit with gas. 

1 


21. 

And here I'll take upon me to cut short 

Our Eagle’s flight, for tis not my intention 
To weary out my readers, and extort 

Unwilling patience ; suffice it to mention, 
In course of time (the hour precise n’importe) 

He reached tHE moon, his limit of ascension ; 
“* I’m tir’d,” quoth he, and feel as if I’d swoon, 
So Dan dismount, and rest there on the moon.” 


22. 
** And who the devil asked you, was it I, 
To tire yourself a flying thro’ the air? 
Sit on the moon! good Lord! what, up so high 
To perch myself on that round body there !” 
** Cease,” said the Eagle,” you had best comply, 
Or with one shake I'll send you, I declare, 
Back to the earth, and falling, you will shatter, 
With mighty crash, your skull and bones to batter.” 
23. 


“* Stretch out your hand and throw your leg astride, 
I'll leave you there a moment at the most, 

I sorely want to rest my weary side, 
Demur another second and your lost ;” 

Dan cursed him in his heart, but strait complied, 
Seated himself as upright as a post, 

And looked much like (astronomers may snarl) 

A jolly Bacchus on a full-bound barrel. 

24. 


He straddled as I said, and clasped it hard, 
In momentary terror of a fall, 
While the malicious bird, to fly prepared, 
And leave his rider on the lunar ball ; 
Quoth he, “ stay there until your brains are aired, 
I'll hardly come to help you if you call ; 
You shot a chick of mine last year, so Dan, 
I think I now have paid you off—my man.” 
5. 


Away he fled, and left poor Daniel there, 
Cursing and praying very piteously ; 
Away he fled along the fields of air, 
Down tow’rds the regions of the western sky, 
Where thunder clouds were gathering ; tho’ elsewhere 
The sky was cloudless. Daniel saw him fly 
Fearless along the flashing mist, and fling || 
The innocuous lightning from his sable wing. 





So Pliny, lib. 2. c. 55. Solam e volucribus aquilam fulma haud percutit ; que # 
armigera hujus teli fingitur. And again, lib. 10. cap. 3. Negant unquam solam 
hance alitem fulmine examinatam: ideo armieram Jovis constati judicavit. I am 
happy to add the testimony of Daniel O’ Rourke to that of Pliny. 
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26. 
He watched him as he lessened in his flight, 
Gazing with anger, agony and dread ; 
Until he vanished wholly from his sight, 
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And then in sorrowing accents, thus he said 
« Oh! am I not aluckless man the night ! 

What shall 1 do?” (and then he scratched his head,) 
“ Oh! if I once was home, upon my word, 
I'd ne'er again set leg across a bird.” 


27 


How long he staid upon his airy seat, 
1 have not time at present to disclose ; 
What wondrous things, if any, he did meet, 
And whether he was hail’d by friends or foes ; 
Whether he set on earth again his feet, 
My readers fain would learn, I may suppose ; 
He saw, ‘tis true, what none e’er saw before ;— 
But we reserve them all for Canto Four. 





MELMOTH THE WANDERER, &c. * 


We do not envy those who are in- 
capacitated by extreme delicacy of taste, 
or, we should rather perhaps say, by 
extreme indulgence in the habits of 
strict criticism, from enjoying such 
works as those of Mr Maturin. They 
are all, prose and verse, full of faults 
so numerous, that it would be quite 
fatiguing—so obvious, that it would 
be quite useless to point them out. 
There is not one of them that a rigid 
disciple of the Aristotelian school of 
criticism would condescend to call by 
the name of any one given species of 
regular composition ; for there is not 
one of them that has either begin- 
ning, or middle, or end. The author, 
in a very great proportion of every 
work he has written, has been con- 
tented with copying the worst faults 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
in the commonest walks of fictitious 
writing. In his best passages there 
is always a mixture of extravagance— 
in the whole of his works there is 
not, perhaps, to be found one page of 
perfectly natural thought, or perfectly 
elegant language. And yet, where is 
the lover of imaginative excitement, 
that ever laid down one of his books 
unfinished—or the man of candour 
and discrimination, who ever denied, 
after reading through any one of 
them, that Maturin is gifted with a 
genius as fervently powerful as it is 
distinctly original—-that there is ever 


and anon a truth of true poetry dif- 
fused over the thickest chaos of his 
absurdities—and that he walks almost 
without a rival, dead or living, in many 
of the darkest, but, at the same time, 
the most majestic circles of romance ? 
Encouraged by praise at once so high 
and so universal, it is no wonder that 
a young author of the true Milesian 
breed should regard with very consi- 
derable indifference the cavils of the 
hypercritical ;—nay, that he should 
be contented to go on “ sinning glo~ 
rious sins”—a sort of applauded rebel 
against all the constituted authorities 
of the literary judgment-seat. But, 
nevertheless, it is a very great pity 
that such should be the continued 
course of his career. He should re- 
member, that although his faults are 
not able to deprive him of the admi- 
ration of the present time, they may 
bid very fair to shut him out altoge- 
ther, or nearly so, from the knowledge 
of posterity. He should remember, 
that it is one thing to be an English 
classic, and another to occupy “ ample 
room and verge enough” in every cir- 
culating library throughout the land. 
We are far from saying that Mr Ma- 
turin should write less—but we do 
say, that he should write a great deal 
more—observe a great deal more— 
and correct a great deal more. If he 
does not, he may depend upon it he 
will never fulfil the rich promise of _ 
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his .mon7Torzo ; for that, we rather 
think, was the first—and, we are quite 
sure, is the. best of all his perfor- 
-mances, 

Next to Montorio, however, we have 
no hesitation in placing this new ro- 
mance of Melmoth the Wanderer, 
which, whatever faults may be disco- 
vered or pointed out, either in its con- 
ception or in its execution, or in both 
of these, cannot fail to be read univer- 
sally, and to please universally. It is 
infinitely better than “‘ Women, or 
Pour et Contre,” or “ Fredolfo” in 
“« Bertram”—excellent as all these 
works are in their several ways— 
and one reason for this is, that it is 
infinitely more horrible—for in horror, 
there is no living author, out of Ger- 
many, that can be at all compared 
with Mr Maturin, 

The chief fault of the story is, that 
there is too much uniformity in the 
sources of its horror—and yet, there 
is nothing more admirable than the 
variety of application by which the 
same cause of horror is made to dif- 
fuse its shadow over so many different 
walks of life. The error and the beauty 
go hand in hand together in this re- 
spect—no very uncommon circum- 
stance, by the way, in regard to the 
works of Mr Maturin. 

The truth is, however, that it is. 
mere courtesy to call MeLtmoru “a 

Romance ;” for the four volumes con- 
tain as many or more stories which, 
with the exception of the agency of 
one character common to them all, 
haye no sort of connexion with each 
other, their personages being other- 
wise quite different, and their scenes 
laid at different periods, and in quite 
different parts of the world. Suc- 
cessive pictures of human misery are 
presented in England, Ireland, India, 
Spain, and elsewhere, and between 
them there is no earthly connexion, 
except what arises from the one cir- 
cumstance, that wherever exhibited, 
and however produced, the master- 
spring and. moving cause of all this 
misery is Jonn Metmorn the wan- 
derer—A strange indefinable being— 
something between a Faustus and a 
_Mephistophiles—whose life appears to 

shave been extended over the space of 

nearly two centuries, and his mind 

send body alike endued with no incon- 

silerable portion of the proper diabo- 

ical energy, all for the purpose of 

producing torture to human beings, 
5 


men, women, and children, wi 
excepting in. one instance y. 
smallest item of profit or pleasure 
cruing to The Wanderer himself, 
The story of this demon of the Piece 

is not very distinctly given, but ¢ 
far as we can gather, he has go] ‘ 
soul to the devil, for the sake of 
above-mentioned privileges and im. 
munities ; but, discovering after a time 
(like St Leon) the worthlessness of 
superhuman powers in human h 

he is very desirous to prevail 
some other child of earth, to take the 
infernal lease, with all its conseguen. 
ces of good and evil, off his hands, 
In order to find a person who will re 
lieve him of his burthen, he explores 
from the time of Charles I. down 
that of George III. all frugal 
scenes of human suffering and cal. 
mity, always heightening, sometimes 
causing and originating the misery, 
amidst which it is his only busines, 
and his only delight to move ;exalt. 
ing, casting down, exalting agam, 
and again depressing, wearying out 
and buffeting with every instrument 
and art of torture the feeble spiritif 
humanity, in the hope of at last 
finding some one moment of wicked- 
ness or weakness, in which his grea 
ultimate temptation may be 

and accepted. But it is all to nopur- 
pose. ‘The ambition of the youn 
the avarice of the old, the love of the 
bride, the tenderness of the mother, 
all are alike assailed, and all in vain. 
No human passion excited to. its ut 
most pitch of inflammation, is found 
capable of hurrying on the soul of 
man or woman to a deliberate renun. 
ciation of the hopes of eternal. wes 
Parents starve before the eyes of, their 
starving children, but neither son 
nor daughter will purchase them bread 
at the price of perdition; the lover 
is struck with wild insanity, or wal- 
ders a drivelling ideot by theps 
of his mistress, yet she too resists. 
terrible temptation ; the deserted mo 
ther lies famishing in a dungeon, apd 
her child dies of hunger on her brea 
because even her resolution can with- 
stand the diabolical boon. . For cag 
of these situations of temptation there 
is here a separate tale, with separate 
time, incidents, and characters ; 
they are all connected. by the perpe 
tual intervention of those black eyg, 
lustrous .with the brillianey ,of, he), 
which reveal too surely, and tooJate, 
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1620.) 
wi the unhappy beings introduced, 
ee dike powers and Purposes of 
the most unhappy Melmoth. 

‘There is an infinite display of ge- 
nius in the conception of all and each 
of these tales ; they are all sketches, 
pat they are all sketches that could 
not be executed but by the hand of a 
master; and no be can look on any 
that the same hand might produce 
things no less perfect than powerful, 
were such the good will and pleasure 
of Mr Maturin. Perhaps the finest 

of the whole is that of the 

story of the Spanish Girl that has 
been wrecked, and preserved alone, 
m an island of the Indian Sea, 
where she grows up to womanhood in 
the innocent companionship of flowers 
and birds, till her lonely loveliness at- 
tracts the notice of the wanderer, who 
woos-her in her island, with human 
words and flatteries. Then her soli- 
tude becomes loathsome to her, and 
she cannot breathe its voluptuous air 
without agony, unless the wily tempt- 
et be there to walk with her beneath 
the leafy colonnades of her. Banyan 

Tree, or sit with her when the breeze 
phys, to watch the. moon-beams on the 

of the midnight sea. Then he 
Jeaves her, and she is discovered by 
her relations,and carried back to Spain, 
where her heart pants and sickens in 
the midst of priests and duennas, for 
the luxuriesof her old natural freedom, 
and the mysterious intellectual ardent 
wisitant.of her island solitude. Then 
Melmoth appears on the Prado, and 
she faints at his sight. .He en- 
ters the garden, and speaks to her 
at her viranda by the moonlight. He 
weds her, deserts her, discovers him- 
self the more deeply to betray her,— 
sees her thrown. into the caverns of 
the Inquisition with no solace but the 
company of her child, the unhappy 
of her unhappy love,—tempts 
there,.as never woman was tempt- 
éd by man,—and is baffled as never 
devil was baffled by the faith, the 
purity, the natural innocence of wo- 
man. We do think that, taking all 
things together, this tale of Immalee, 
or Isidora, which comes last in the 
series, has been judiciously selected by 
the Author to occupy ‘that place of 
r in his procession of terrors. 
But the chief beauty of this story 
consists in things of which it is almost 
Vox. VIFI. 
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impossible we should-give our readers 
either specimen or description. 

Another very fine is that of a 
young Spaniard, whom the sins of his 
mother, and the weakness of his fa~ 
ther, have condemned to the conven- . 
tual life, and who—his original aver- 
sion for that life having been aggra~ 
vated by a thousand circumstances 
of minute intolerable oppression into 
total hatred and disgust—explores al~ 
most in vain every human resource of 
invention and boldness, in order to es- 
cape from its thraldom. The great me- 
rit of this tale lies in the Author’s stre- 
nuous rejection of all those vulgar hor- 
rors by which the disciples of the 
Radcliffe School have been accustom- 
ed to deepen their portraitures of 
monastic misery, and the skill he has 
displayed in resting the interest ex- 
cited in favour of his hero, not on 
these, but on the effect, slow, sure, and 
irresistible, of that far more cun- 
ning, arid more common species of 
tyranny, which destroys its victims 

on vi sed sepe cadendo.” 

The truth of this representation is 
indisputable—we speak of its histori~ 
cal, no less than of its moral trath ; 
and, on every account, we recommen 
the whole of it to the study of our 
readers, who will indeed be very far 


“from doing their duty to Mr Maturin, 


if they satisfy themselves with a single 
hasty novel-readingglanceover this, and 
many other partsof the present perfis - 
ance. The Spanish manners, too, of 
this, and some other parts of the work, 
appear to us to be, in general, toe J 
felicitously given—and the Spanis 
scenery is sketched with a free, bold, 
masculine power, that is the more ef- 
fective, by reason of the tender and 
touching nature of the sentiments 
with whose influence its enchantments 
are not unfrequently mingled. 

But neither the story of Zsidora, nor 
that of the young Spaniard Juan di 
Monduca, is so great a favourite with 
us as that of “ the family of Walbee 
and it is therefore from the last 
we purpose to give a few extracts, by 
way of enabling such of our readers as 
have not read Montorio to see what 
Mr Maturin is capable of doing in his 
best moments of inspiration. An old 
rich Spaniard, by name Guzman, 
quarrels with his only sister, because 

e marries a German musician, a pro- 
testant, who has nothing but his ge- 
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nius to recommend him. She goes 
therefore to Germany with her hus- 
band, where his abilities raise him 
to the situation of Maestro di Capella 
at the court of Saxony, and where, in 
a humble, yet comfortable manner, 
she rears her children till the eldest of 
them approaches the verge of man- 
hood. About that time the old rich 
Spanish brother is taken very ill, and 
in his sickness and fear of death, he 
sends for his sister to come to him, 
with her family, saying that he is sen- 
sible he has treated. her cruelly, and 
has already, by his Will, endeavoured 
to make the best reparation in his 
wer. 

Walberg, his wife, and his children, 
therefore leave Dresden, and come to 
Spain ; but, on reaching the place of 
the brother's residence, they find he 
has already recovered from his illness, 
and, although determined to provide 
abundantly for all their wants, will 
see no one of the family unless they 
become reconciled to the Catholic 
Church. Ines, the wife of Walberg, 
is sorely cast down on finding that the 
estrangement of her brother is thus to 
continue: yet affluence is made to 
‘surround them, and she enjoys much 
shappiness with her husband and her 
chiliren, Walberg’s old father and 
mother, too, who had been invited to 
join them on the first news of their 

rosperity, leave Germany and come to 
ive with them at Toledo. The follow- 
ing is a picture of the happy group on 
the evening of that day of their union. 


“§ * I saw them,’ said the stranger, inter- 
‘tupting himself,—‘ I saw them on the 


* evening of that day of union, and a painter, 


‘who wished to embody the image of domes- 
fie felicity in a of living figures, 
need’ have gone no than the mansion 
‘of Walberg. He and his wife were seated 
‘at the head of the table, smiling on their 
children, and seeing them smile in return, 
without the intervention of one anxious 
thought,—one present harassing of petty dif- 
ficulty, or heavy presage of future mis- 
chance,—one fiar of the morrow, or aching 
remembrance of the past. Their children 
formed indeed a groupe on which the eye 
of painter or of parent, the gaze of taste or 
of ‘affection, might have hung with equal 
delight. Everhard their eldest son, now 
sixteen, too much beauty for his 
sex, and his delicate and brilliant com- 
plexion, his slender and exquisitely mould- 
.ed form, and the modulation of his tender 
and tremulous voice, inspired that mingled 
‘Ynterest, with which we watch, in youth, 
"over the'strife of present debility with the 


promise of future strength, and infasediig) i 
to his nts’ hese" that fond anxig 
with which we mark the progress of 
but cloudy morning in spring, rejoic 
the mild and balmy glories of its dawn, 
fearing lest clouds may overshade them he 
fore noon. The daughters, Ines and ji 
had all the loveliness of their colder Hh 
—the luxuriant ringlets of golden hair, 
large bright blue eyes, the snow-like 
ness of their bosoms, and slender arms, 
the rose-leaf tint and peachiness of 
delicate cheeks, made them, as 
ed their parents with graceful and fond of 
ciousness, resemble two Foun Hebei 
touch alone was 







nistering cups, which their 
enough to turn into nectar. ' 
‘* * The spirits of these persons 
been early depressed by "the, eUicalign 
which their parents were involved; and eyen 
in childhood they had acquired the ti 
tread, the whispered tone, the anxious 
inquiring look, that the constant sense of 
domestic distress painfully teaches even tg 
children, and which it is the most exquisit 
pain to a parent to witness. Butnow. ther 
was nothing to restrain their young 
—that stranger, a smile, fled back rejoi 
to the lovely home of their li 
timidity of their former habits only 
grateful shade to the brilliant exuberance of 
youthful happiness. Just opposite this pic 
ture, whose hues were so bright, aud 
shades were so tender, were seated :the 
gures of the aged grandfather and grandmo, 
ther. The contrast was very strongs there 
was no connecting link, no graduated med}, 
um,—you passed at once from the first and 
fairest flowers of spring, to the withen 
ey = barrenness of winter. Ade 
‘* These very aged persons, however, h 
something in thelr looks to sooth the eye, 
and Teniers or Wouverman would ; 
have valued their figures and costume 
beyond those of their young and. 
grandchildren, They were stiffly a 
quinty habited in their German, gathe 
old man in his doublet and cap; 
the old woman in her ruff, stomacher 
head-gear resembling a skull-cap, .; 
long depending pinners, through which,s 
few white, but very long hairs, 
on her wrinkled cheeks ; but on. the 
tenances of both there was a gleam of; 
like the cold smile of a setting, sun.ona 
wintry landscape. They did not, distinetly 
hear the kind importunities. of , thei 
and daughter, to partake more, ¥ 
the most plentiful meal they had ever, 
nessed in their frugal _lives,—-but .. 
bowed and smiled with that it 
which is at once wounding, and ,, 
to the hearts of affectionate chil 
They smiled also at the beauty of 
hard and their elder grandchildren,-nat 
the wild pranks of Maurice, who, waa.# 
woe the how 6 trouble asin the . 
of prosperity ;—and, finally, 
all that was said, though Yew aed not hear 
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“jt, and at all they saw, though they 
ee very little—and that smile of 
Hic 'thiing, mingled with undoubted 
q itions of a bess te and perfect fe- 
0° , that would otherwise have 
pome only the withering look of debility and 
«Some circumstances occurred during 
this family feast, which were sufficiently 
(himself @ very temperate man) pressed his 
father sidate to take more wine than he 
declined it. The son still pressed it heart- 
fally, and the old man complied with a wish 
“The younger children, too, caressed 
their grandmother with the boisterous 
proached them. ‘‘ Nay, let be,” said the 
gentle old woman. ‘“ They trouble you, 
“They cannot trouble me long,” said the 
er, with an emphatic smile. 
very tall?” ‘* The last time I saw 
fin,” said the grandfather, ** I stooped to 
kits me.” And, at the word, Everhard 
armé that were opened to receive him, an 
his red and hairless lips. were pressed to the 
my child,” said the exulting father. 
grant your kiss may never be a 
my father !” said the susceptible boy, blush- 
ing at his own emotions; ‘I never wish 
ine like those of my grandfather. ‘“* And 
»” said the old man jocularly, 
fim lips as rough and hoary as mine ?” 
Everhard stood blushing behind the old 
Who heard the clock strike the hour at which 
he had been always accustomed, in prospe- 


00] 
id submission to the pleasures 
y, gave an almost eavenly expression 
decay. 
istic of the partakers. Walberg 
was accustomed to,—the old man gently 
to gratify his son, not himself. 
fondness of children. Their mother re- 
mother,” said the wife of Walberg.— 
“Father,” said Walberg, ‘‘is not Everhard 
kiss him; now I think he must stoop to 
datted like an arrow into the —— 
mowy beard of his grandfather. ‘* Cling 
to lips less pure.” ‘* They never ’ 
to press any lips but those that will bless 
at bananas : 
blessing should always isstie 
than’s chair’ at this question, and Walberg, 
ity, to summon his family 


or 

ope made a Si which his children 

ell understood, and which was communi- 
cated “in ‘whi to their aged relatives. 
“Thank God,” said the aged grandmother 
to the g whisperer, and as she spoke, 
the sunk on her knees. Her grandchildren 
asisted her. ‘© Thank God,” echoed the 


_ dd man, bending his stiffened knees, and 


fing’ his cap— Thank God for’ this 
“1 Of a great rock in a Weary land !"” 
=<and he knelt; while Walberg, after read- 
aa or two from -a bie 
: in his hands, pronounced an 
, er, imploring God °to’ fill 
their he i ere adhd he ne 
blessings enjoyed, and’ to'enable them 
* 65 4 peat chevy things temporal, that 
they might not finally lose the things eter- 


ml.” Af the close of the prayer, the fami- 
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ly rose and saluted each other with that af- 
ection which has not its root in earth, and 
whose blossoms, however diminutive and 
colourless to the eye of man in this wretch- 
ed soil, shall yet bear glorious fruit in the 
garden of God. It was a lovely sight to 
behold the young people assisting their 
aged relatives to arise from their knees,— 
and it was a lovelier hearing, to listen to the 
happy good-nights exchanged among the 
parting family. The wife of Walberg was 
most assiduous in preparing the comforts 
of her husband’s parents, and Walberg 
yielded to her with that proud gratitude, 
that feels more exultation in a benefit con- 
ferred by those we love, than if we con-. 
ferred it ourselves. He loved his parents, 
but he was proud of his wife loving them 
because they were his. To the repeated 
offers of his children to assist or attend 
their ancient relatives, he answered, ‘* No, 
dear children, your mother will do better, 
—your mother always does best.” As he 
spoke, his children, according to a custom 
now forgot, kneeled before him to ask his 
blessing. His hand, tremulous with affec- 
tion, rested first on the curling locks of 
the darling Everhard, whose head towered 
proudly above those of his kneeling sisters, 
and of Maurice, who, with the irrepressible 
and venial levity of joyous childhood, 
laughed as he knelt. ‘* God bless you!” 
shid Walberg—* God bless you all; and 
oy he make you as good as your mother, 
and as happy as your father is this night ;” 
and as he spoke, the happy father turned 
aside and wept.” 

But their sky is soon overcast. The 
old brother dies at length, and, after 
living for several years in all the en~ 
joyments of luxury, it is not difficult 
to imagine the misery into which the 
whole family is thrown when it i 
made. known. that. a new Will had 
been executed by the old man. on his 
death-bed, by which the whole of his 
fortune is left tothe church. Nothing 
can be finer than :the way im which 
Maturin ‘has coneeived the effeots of 
this intelligence ‘on’ all the different 
members of the household—the“stu- 
pified insensibility of the old people— 
the happy. ignorance of the young— 
‘the despair of Walberg himself—and 
the. quiet gentle resignation. of his 
wife. Some hopes are held out.that 
it may be’ possible to ‘prove unfair 
dealing on the part of the ‘old min‘s 
confessors—and a “lawsuit “is' began 
which, as might Have been cted, 
is at last. decided by he Spanisl 
judges in favour.of the church, and 
against the heretical. family, .. I 
misery then-advances rapidly, and at 
length is such, that not a few readers, 
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we suspect, may find themselves un- 
able to. go through with the whole of 
Mr Maturin’s delineation. Here are 
some of the most appalling touches. 


* Walberg had always felt and expressed 
the strongest feelings of tender respect to- 
wards his is father particularly, 
whose age far exceeded that of his mother. 
At the division of their meal that day, he 
shewed a kind of wolfish and greedy jealousy 
that made Ines tremble. He whispered 
to her—‘‘ How much my father eats—how 
heartily he feeds while we have scarce a 
morsel!” ‘* And let us want that morsel, 
before your father wants one!” said Ines 
inaw —-** J have scarce tasted any- 

ling myself.” “ Father—father,” cried 
Walkers. shouting in the ear of the doting 

d man, * you are eating heartily, while 
Tnes and her children are starving!” And 
he snatched the food from his father’s hand, 
who gazed at him vacantly, and resigned 
the contested morsel without a struggle. A 
moment afterwards the old man arose from 
his seat, and with horrid unnatural force, 
tore the untasted meat from his grandchil- 
dren’s lips, and swallowed it himself, while 
hig riv and toothless mouth grinned at 
them in mockery at once infantine and ma- 


** Squabbling about your supper ?” cried 
verhard, bursting among them with a 
and feeble laugh,—‘‘ Why, here’s 
for to-morrow—and to-morrow.” 
flung indeed ample means for two 
*s subsistence on the ad net a “pd 
paler and paler. The hungry family de- 
voted che hoard and forgot to ask the 
eause of his increasing paleness, and obvi- 
ously diminished strength Oe 
* . — * 

** They had long been without any do- 
mestics, and as Everhard disappeared mys- 
teriously every day, the daughters were 
éometimes employed on the humble errands 
of the family. The beauty of the elder 
daughter, Julia, was so conspicuous, that 
het mother had often m the most 
menial errands herself, rather than send her 
daughter into the streets unprotected. The 
following evening, however, being intently 

ployed in some domestic occupation, 
she allowed Julia to go out to purchase 
ca farae for to-morrow, _ lent her 

the purpose, directing her daughter 
to-arrange it in the Spamish fashion, with 
which she was well acquainted, so as to hide 
her face. 


i 


He 


ag 


‘¢ Julia, who went with trembling steps 
on her brief errand, had somehow derang- 
ed her veil, and a Gevait:te beauty 


suggested hopes to him which he ventured 
to . Julia burst from him with the 
ion of insulted 

ity; but her eyes rested with uticonscious 
avidity on the handful of gold. which glit- 
tered in his hand.—-She thought of her 


[Now | 
famishing parents,—of her own 
strength, and neglected’ useless’ tale 
The gold still sparkled before hety—she felt: 
—she knew not what, and to escape: frag. 
some feelings is perhaps the’ best 

we can obtain over them. But viral 
arrived at home, she eagerly thrust’ ¢he 
small purchase she had made into her mp, 
ther’s hand, and, though hitherto gentle, 
submissive, and tractable, announced in a 
tone of decision that seemed to her startled, 
mother (whose thoughts were alwa: limit, 
ed to the exigencies of the hour) that’ 
of sudden insanity, that she would rath: 
starve than ever again tread the streets of 
Seville alone.” 


In the midst of this extreme wretch: 
edness, the old mother of W. , 
dies, and the poet, (for throughout ‘this 
story he deserves no lower name,) pigs: 
duces a truly awful effect, by 
senting this death, which, but a few 
weeks before, would have been lamentw 
ed by the whole household, as being: 
now regarded by them all—more. or 
less strongly—in the light of" aha 
deliverance. ‘The grandfather alone 
is sunk into such a state of second. 
childishness, as to be quite insensiblg 
to any impression, happy or sorro 
from what has happened. In ie 
the calamitous situation of Walberg, 
and all that belong to him; is 
that at length the — tempter of the! 
tale, Melmoth, thinks the hour is’ 
come in-which he may make a'succest« 
ful attempt on the warmest feelings of 
the son, the husband, and the father 
It is thus that the first notice of this 
terrible temptation is introduced t 
the other members of the family, 

‘s The grandfather, still seated in hi’ 
ample chair by the care of Ines, (for his 
son had grown very indifferent about him) 
watched her moving fingers, and exclaimed: 
with the petulance of dotage, ** ges 
are arraying them in embroidery, ek 
am in rags.—In rags !’”’ he repeated, ‘‘hold- 
ing out the slender garments -which thé 

ed family could: with difficulty spare 

him. Ines tried to pacify him; and 
her work, to prove that it was the t 
of her children’s former dress she was te! 
pairing; but; with horror unutterable,’ sie 
perceived her husband incensed at these é# 
pressions of dotage, and venting his ic 
and fearful indignation in language that she* 
tried to bury the sound of, by pressing ‘clos’ 
er to the old man, and attempting to fix 4 
bewildered attention on herself and her , 

** This was easily accomplished, and all wes! 
well, till they were about to separate dif 
their wretched precarious errands. TThen#” 
new and untold feeling trembled at thé’ 
heart of one of the young wanderers: Jtili” 
remembered the ogcurrence of a a 
evening,—she thought of the tempting 
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1320.) 
flattering language, and the tender tone 
whe young cavalier. She saw her famil 

sshing around her for want,—she felt it 
consuming her own vitals,—and as she cast 

eye round the tonite gold 
sittered brighter ighter in her eye. 
‘A faint hope, aided perhaps by a still more 
faint suggestion of venial pride, swelled in 
‘* Perhaps he might love me,” 
to herself, ‘* and think me 

unworthy of his hand.” Then despair 
returned to the charge. ‘* I must die of 
” she t, “ if I return un- 
sided,—and why may I not by my death 
benefit my family! I will never survive 
shame, but they may,—for they will 
not know it!—-She went out, and took 
adirection different from that of the family. 

“ Night came on,—the wanderers return- 
ed dlowly one by one,—Julia was the last. 
Her brothers and sister had each obtained a 

iffing alms, for they had learned Spanish 
enough to beg in,—and the old man’s face 
wore a vacant smile, as he saw the store 
produced, which was, after all, scarce suffi- 
cient to afford a meal for the youngest. 
“ And haveyou brought us nothing, Julia?” 
said her parents. She stood apart, and in 
silence. Her father repeated the question 
ina raised and angry voice. She started at 
the sound, and, rushing forward, buried 
her head in her mother’s bosom. ‘* No- 
thing, nothing,” she cried, in a broken and 
voice ; ** I tried,—my weak and 
wicked heart submitted to the thought for a 
moment,—but no, no, not even to save you 
from perishing, could I! I came home to 
perish first myself!” Her shuddering pa- 
rents comprehended her,—and amid their 
agony they blessed her and wept, but not 
from grief. The meal was divided, of which 
Julia at first steadily refused to partake, as 
she had not contributed to it, -till her reluct- 
ance was overcome by the affectionate im- 
portunity of the rest, and she complied. 

“* It was during this division of what all 
believed to be their last meal, that Walberg 
gave one of those proofs. of sudden and 
fearful violence of temper, bordering on 
insanity, which he had betrayed latterly. 
He seemed to notice, with n displea- 
sure, that his wife had (as she always did) 
reserved the largest portion for his father. 
He eyed it askance at first, muttering an- 

to himself. Then he spoke more a- 
though not so as to be heard by the 

deaf old man, who was sluggishly devour- 
ing his sordid meal. Then the sufferings 
his children seemed to inspire him with 
akind of wild resentment, and he started 


5 


up, exclaiming, ‘* My son sells his blood. 


to surgeon, to save us from perishing !* 
My daughter trembles on the verge of ll 
stitution, to procure usa meal!” Then 
er atteeing his father, *¢ And what 
dost do, old dotard? Rise up,—rise 
op and beg for us thyself, or thou must 
Starve -"—and, as he spoke, he raised his 
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arm against the helpless old man. At this: 
horrid sight, Ines shrieked aloud, andthe, 
children, rushing, forward, i . The’ 
wretched father, incensed to.madness,. dealt, 
blows among them, which were borne with- 

out a murmur; and then, the storm being. 
exhausted, he sat down and wept. 

** At this moment, to the astonishment 
and terror of all except Walberg, the old 
man, who, since the night of his wife's in- 
terment, had never moved but from his: 
chair to his bed, and that not without. as- 
sistance, rose suddenly from his seat, and, 
apparently in obedience to his son, walked 
with a firm and steady pace towards the 
door. When he had reached it, he paused, 
looked back on them with a fruitless effort 
at recollection, and went out slowly ;—and : 
such was the terror felt by all at this last 
ghastly look, which seemed like that of a: 
corse moving on to the place of its. inter- 
ment, that no one attempted to oppose his: 
passage, and several moments elapsed be- 
fore Kverhard had the recollection to pure 
sue him. 

** In the mean time, Ines had dismissed 
her children, and sitting as near as she 
dared to the wretched father, attempted to 
address some soothing expressions to- him. 
Her voice, which was exquisitely sweet and 
soft, seemed to produce a mechanical effect 
on him. He turned towards her at. first,— 
then leaning his head on his arm, he shed 
a few silent tears,—then flinging iton hig 
wife’s bosom, he wept aloud. Ines seized 
this moment to- impress on his heart the 
horror she felt- from. the outrage he had 
committed, and adjured him to: supplicate 
the mercy of God for a crime, which, in 
her eyes, appeared searce short of parricide. 
Walberg wildly asked what she alluded to's 
and when, shuddering, she uttered the 
words,—** Your father,—your poor old fa- 
ther!”—he smiled with an expression’-of 
mysterious and supernatural confidence that 
froze her blood, and, ing her ear, 
softly whispered, ** I have no father! He 
is dead,—long dead! I. buried. him the 
night I dug my mother's. grave! Poor old: 
mao,” he added.with a.sigh, ‘* it was the 
better for him,—-he would have lived only 
to weep, and perish perhaps with hunger. 
But I will tell you, Ines,—and. let it’be a 
secret, I. wondered:what made our provi- 
sions decrease so, tilk what was yesterday 
sufficient for four, is not: to-day sufficient 
for one. I watehed, and at last I discover~ 
ed—it must be a secret—an old goblin, who 
daily visited this house. It came in the: 
likeness of an-old man in rags, and with a 
long white beard, and it devoured every 
thing on the table, while the children stood 
hungry by !: But I struck-at—B cursed it, 
I chased it in the name of the All-powerful,, 
and it is. gone.. Oh it was.a-fell devousing 
goblin !—but it will haunt us. no more, 
he shall have enough. Enough,” said the 

hed , : 





man, imyoluntarily returning to 


. ™ Fact,—it oscurred in a French family not tany yeaty ago. 
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his habitual associations,—“* enough for to- 
morrow !”” 

*¢ Ines, overcome with horror at this ob- 
vious proof of insanity, neither interrupt- 
ed or opposed him; she attempted only to 
sooth him, internally praying against the 
too probable disturbance of her own intel- 
lects. Walberg saw her look of distrust, 
and, with the quick jealousy of partial in- 
sanity, said, ‘* If you do not credit me in 
that, still less, I suppose, will you in the 
account of that fearful visitation with which 
I have latterly been familiar.”——‘* Oh, my 
beloved !” said Ines, who recognized in 
these words the source of a fear that had lat- 
terly, from some extraordinary circumstan- 
ces in her husband’s conduct, taken pos- 
session of her soul, and made the fear even 
of famine trifling in comparison, —** I dread 
lest I understand you too well. The an- 
guish of want and of famine I could have 
borne,—aye, and seen you bear, but the 
horrid words you have lately uttered, the 
horrid thoughts that escape you in your 
sleep,—when I think on these, and guess 
at”—— ‘* You need not guess,” said 
Walberg, interrupting her, * I will tell you 
all.” And, as he spoke, his countenance 
changed from its expression of wildness to 
one of perfect sanity and calm confidence, 
—his features relaxed, his eye became 
steady, and his tone firm.—*‘* Every night 
since our late distresses, I have wandered 
out in search of some relief, and supplicated 
every passing stranger ;—latterly, I have 
met every night the enemy of man, who” 
— ‘* Oh cease, my love, to indulge 
these horrible thoughts,—they are the re- 
sults of your disturbed unhappy state of 
mind.”’—** Ines, listen tome. I see'that 
figure as plainly as I see yours,—{ hear his 
voice as distinctly as you hear mine this 
moment. Want and misery are not natu- 
rally fertile in the production of imagina- 
tion,—they grasp at realities too closely. 
No man, who wants a meal, conceives that 
a banquet is spread before him, and that 
the tempter invites him to sit down and eat 
at his ease. No,—no, Ines, the evil one, 
or some devoted agent of his in human 
form, besets me every night,—and how I 
shall longer resist the snare, I know not.” 
—** And in what form does he appear ?” 
said Ines, hoping to turn the channel of his 
gloomy thoughts, while she appeared to 
follow their direction. ‘ In that of a mid- 
dle-aged man, of a serious and staid de- 
meanour, and with nothing remarkable in 
his aspect except the light of two burning 
eyes, whose lustre is almost intolerable. 
He fixes them on me sometimes, and I feel 
as if there was fascination in their glare. 
Every night he besets me, and few like me 
could have resisted his seductions. He has 
offered, and proved to me, that it is in his 
power to bestow all that human cupidity 
could thirst for, on the condition that—— 
I cannot utter! It is one so full of hor- 
ror and impiety, that, even to listen to it, is 
scarce lessa crime than to comply with it!” 


Yet even here the temptation is p, 
sisted ; and, unlike the other tales jn 
the collection, the end of this one jg 
after all fortunate. It is discoy 
at the moment when even the piety of 
Ines was beginning to lend but a feeble 
aid to the resolution of Walberg, tha 
the will of Guzman, in favour of the 
church, had after all been a forgery 
and therefore the former testament 
(in favour of the German and his f. 
mily) is that by which the estate ig tg 
be disposed of. But we have no room 
to agp from the concluding scenes 
of the story. 

We regret this the less, because we 
are sure what we have already quoted 
must be quite enough to justify, in 
the eyes of our readers, the high 
praise with which we commenced ou 
notice of these volumes. We do not 
know whether all our readers may 
sympathise with us when we say, that 
to us ‘* The Mysteries of Udolpho” has 
been, is, and must always be, one of 
the most delightful books in the Eng. 
lish language. Of those that might 
be somewhat ashamed, however, to 
confess admiration such as ours for 
that masterpiece of Mrs Radcliffe, not 
a few may perhaps think themselves 
at liberty (protected by the classical 
name of Godwin) to think and to 
speak almost as highly as we shouldbe 
inclined to do concerning ‘ St Leon.” 
Now, there is no occasion for insti- ‘ 
tuting comparisons on the present 0 
casion ; but we are pretty confident 
that the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Udolpho or St Leon will pause ere 
they assign to the very best passages of 
either of these works a higher placethan 
may justly be claimed for not a few of 
the sketches in this wild story of The 
Tempter Melmoth. Mr Maturin is, 
without question, one of the most 
genuine masters of the dark romance. 
He can make the most practised reader 
tremble as effectually as Mrs Radcliffe, 
and what is better, he can make him 
think as deeply as Mr Godwin. We 
cannot carry the commendation sought 
for by this species ‘of exertion much 
higher than we do when we say, t& 
in our opinion, a little more reflection 
and labour are all Mr Maturin wants, 
in order to enable him to attain a pete 
manent eminence, not —— we 
long since acquired by the magni in 
itebpimation that dictated the tale of F ‘> : 
Caleb Williams. : 

















The Arbour. 


SONG. 


Since last, in this time-hallowed bower, 

With eglantine wreath’d, and with jessamine crown’d, 
We sigh’d through the soft twilight hour ; 

And many a pleasure hath lured me in vain, 
And many a sorrow hath past, 

Since the eve that, long lingering in anguish and pain, 
From thee, love, I parted the last ! 


Though the billows of danger my course have delay’d, 
When the wind rav'd along the dark sea, 


Through the lands of the stranger my footsteps have stray’d, 


But my visions were ever with thee. 
And now, ‘mid the scenes of our youth we have met, 
In the bower where before we did part, 
And I feel that the Star of my being shall set, 
With thine, oh beloved of my heart ! 
A. 





THE ARBOUR. 


Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears. 
WorpbswortTs. 


O ’rts delightful, on a vernal eve, 
Within the tranquil and embower’d recess 
Of a green arbour to recline alone, 
While gentle rains, descending from the sky, 
Make pleasant music.on the thirsty ground; , 
And there indulge that pleasing pensiveness, 
That languor of the meditative mind, 
Which broods upon the ocean of the past, 
Slow sailing onwards. O ’tis sadly sweet, 
To hear the small drops plashing on the stems 
Of succulent herbs, and on the opening buds, 
While, gently murmuring past, the west wind sighs 
To and fro, waving, in the twilight air, 
The broad expanse of melancholy leaves ; 
To see the swallow, ’mid the falling shower, 
Darting aloft, and wheeling ‘mid the sky ; 
And buzzing home, the startled humble-bee, 
Journeying, in mazy flight, from flower to flower. 
Then doubly sweet, and doubly touching then, 
If, from the distant light-green groves, be heard 
Soft Music’s dying, undulating fall ; 
As if, again, the Pagan deities, 
Pan or Sylvanus, for one season more, 
Had sought the empires of their ancient reign : 
And, turning from the concord of sweet sounds, 
Gaze on the lovely blossoms, pink and white, 
Of pear and apple tree ; the varied bloom 
Of varied herb ; the many-tinctur’d flowers, 
Recumbent with the weight of dew, between 
Their girdles of green leaves ; the freshened coats 
Of evergreens ; fhe myrtle, and the box, 
And cypress, ’mid whose darkly-clustering boughs 
The blackbird sits. 

Such melancholy. eves : 
Have nameless charms for me, toe deep for werds «|». 







Lone summers have smil’d, and long winters have frown’d 
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To utter and unbosom. Feelings dwell 
Deep, in the inner shrine of human hearts, 
And sheltered from the rude and passing shocks 
Of common life, that need the electric spark 
To fire them,—and at once the soul is e! 

To him, who sojourns ’mid the busy crowd 
Of cities; where contention’s jar is heard 
For ever dissonant ; whose pathway lies 
Mid tumult, yet whose youth hath passed away,— 
His earlier, better years—in privacy, 
Sequestered from the rude shocks of the world, 
Mid hills, and ‘dales, and woods, and quiet lawns, 
And streamy glens, and pastoral dells ; to him, 
Who, every eve, listed the blackbird’s song, 
And, every morn, beheld the speckled lark 
Ascend to greet the sun ; to him an hour 
Like this, so Pregnant with deep-seated thought, 
Thought kin at ‘the shrine of earlier years, 
Long quench’d, is more delightful than the mirth 
Of smiling faces, ’mid the perfum’d vaults 
Of echoing halls majestic, where the pride 
Of Art emblazoned forth, extinguishes 
The glow of Nature in the human heart ! 

Oh! not the most intense of present joys 
Can match the far-departed loveliness 
Of vanish’d landscapes, when the wizard Time 
Hath spread o’er all their clefts and roughnesses 
His twilight mantle, and the spirit broods 
On what alone is beautiful, and. soft, 
And pure—as summer waters in the sun 
Sleeping, when. not a cloud is on the sky. 
Oh! not the gorgeous splendour that invests 
The evening cloud, when, from his. western tent, 
Resplendent glows the setting sun, and beams 
O’er earth, and. sea, and sky, his glorious, light, 
As if to show us, with derisive smiles, 
How sweet a paradise-this world can be— 
Oh! not the mid-day brightness, nor the blush 
Of crimson morning, have the deep delight, 
The state, the grandeur, the impressiveness 
Of this most intellectual hour, which draws 
The feelings to a focus, and restores— 
As native nausic to a wanderer’s ear, 
In foreign climes afar beyond the sea— 
The lightening vista of departed years. 


There runs a current through the oeean depths, 
A current through the ocean of the soul, 
Made up of uncommunicable thoughts— 
It is in vain, we cannot utter them— 
Like lava in the bowels of the hill, 
They dwell unseen—like lightning in ‘the cloud, 
They hold no concourse with the passing thoughts 
Of common being, nor communion hold 
With what is passing round us ; like the rays 
Of broken sunshine, they illume our paths ; 
Like relics snatched from paradise, they rise 
Before us, telling us of something fair, 
Which is not, but which hath been ; to the soul 
They are familiar, but we know not where, 
Nor when their first acquaintance-ship began ; 
All speak a language soothing to the heart, 
Even from theif voiceless silence ; the thin smoke 
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Bluely sacendling fom the cottage roof, 


Through the still air ; the sombre, quiet sky ; 
The shelving hive whose green acclivities 
Rise in the distance ; the umbrageous woods, 
Forming a canopy of gloom, beneath _ 
Whose ample cope the sheltered cattle rest ; 
The paradise of blossom round ; the tints 
Of freshened flowers ; the dark and dewy ground ; 
The fanning of the zephyr, in its path, 
Telling of perfume ; the melodious hymn 
Of birds amid the boughs ; and far away, 
Scarce heard, the murmurs of the cataract. 

A, 





ANACREONTICS. 


DEAR SIR, 
Auonest the numerous pretty sonnets with which your Miscellany abounds, 
J am surprised te find that I cannot recollect one Anucreontic. The following 
attempts, therefore, however destitute they may be of other recommendations, 
will perhaps be allowed their claim of insertion on the score of novelty. I 

. A 


I. 

Henze sit thee down,—give o'er that peeling wail, 

And as we quaff, beneath our vineyard’s screen, 

I'll tell thee, lover, why I am serene,— 
Whilst thou appear’st so pensive and so pale ; 
Behold yon clusters—from the summer’s gale 

They seem to shrink with apprehensive mien, 

And midst the leaves, as fearing to be seen, 
F’en from the Sun, their blushing beauties veil ; 

Despite their coyness, with unsparing hand, 
Their leafy, green asylums we molest, 

And with this rosy juice, of magic bland, 
And potency celestial, so, are blest-—— 

I tell thee, I would have thee understand, 
That lips, like grapes, are moulded to be prest. 


Il. 
Dry moralists still rail at drinking—let them— 
They might rail better, could we but persuade them 
To let the juice of eloquent virtue aid them ; 
They might be witty, had they this to whet them. 
Oh! let arch Bacchus’ wiles but once beset them, 
How well their courtesy would be repaid them, 
How would they shine, when witching wine display’d them ; 
Your wits still sparkle more, the more you wet » ay 
Just as the pebbles of the mountain river, 
Nature’s mosaic, darker dyes and lighter, 
In wild variety, as the current bore them,— 
How beautiful may be their hues so ever, 
Look ten times richer, more than ten times brighter, 
Beneath the sunny stream that glances o’er them. 


Vor. VIII. eer 
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* Hobbes’ answer to the Bishop, who asserted that ‘necessity involves the inutility-af all} * 

consultations or acts, is as follows : wi 
oil oo Kt seemeth his 

seu this rather than that, 
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ON THE IGNAVA RATIO OF THE STOICS- 


. ») ME EDITOR, 
The doctrines which belong to the 
systems of freewill and philosophical 
necessity, have been so long and “- 
ly discussed, that no one, who 
looked into the science of metaphysics, 
can want some general ideas on the 
-pubject.. These doctrines, however, 
have led into a field of ent so 
wide, and are capable of being contro- 
in so many ways, that I know 
not whether many of their bearings 
have, even yet, received a complete 
ion. <A persuasion, that one 
branch of the argument, at least, will 
er weight of controversy, 
me to venture to submit 
remarks. It is, of course, 
from my intention to enter into 
the general philosophical question of 


- freewill and necessity. To do so would 


require a volume. It has stood un- 


* settled for some centuries, and, for 


aught I see, is likely to remain so. 
However presumptuous it might be to 
decide, .it is certainly safe enough to 


. volunteer an opinion on either side. 


This, however, I leave to others, from 


ts aimamsagag ype ung gre with 
e 0 


better grace. T ect.of the pre- 


', ent communication is, merely to detail 
‘-@ few. remarks, relative to one argu- 


ment connected with this questiono— 


, apd which appears to me not to have 


‘been sufficiently investigated, or, at 
all events, not to have been exhausted. 
‘The, opponents. of the doctrine of 
i eal necessity, amongst the 


- moultitude of arguments on their side 


of the question, have early attempted 


| to, infer that, if the doctrine be ad- 


mitted, certain 


the absurdity of whi 


mences follow, 
consequences 


» must effectually discredit the system 
> from,.whence they necessarily flow. 


ait 


The argument is intended to drive the 
advocates of the necessitarian hypo- 
thesis to a Reductio ad absurdum, and 
may be stated as follows. If we set 


On the Ignava Ratio of the Stoics. 


Om 


bag 

out with supposing that the truthied h 
the doctrine of necessity is impressed 
upon our minds so strongly as to'be 
come 4 practical principle, then To» 
tives of all sorts must cease to operat, 
—and, as motive is strictly necessay 
to action, we should, in that, 
cease to act ; a conclusion which cay. 
not arise out of a true system, andiyet 
no other can be legitimately -drayn 
from the hypothesis which we are-gp. 
posing. For instance—take one eveiit, 
viz.: death—including, in that word, 
the time of that event; sw that 
this is already fixed, and we ab. 
solutely believe it to be so fixed; then 
no situation nor circumstance: whate. 
ever, can operate as a motive to induce 
us to use the slightest endeavounpily 
any exertion of our own, ither:to 
lengthen or shorten the period ofiogr 
existence, its duration being, aceon. 
ing to the supposition, already:and 
irrevocably determined, and we: our. 
selves knowing this to be the case,: 

This argument is of long i 
and is known by the name ‘of 
Ignava Ratio. It to have 
or ae made use of by the Stoic 

ilosophers, in opposition to Epicu- . 
fab and his disciples, who weib:tiee 
lists ; for the doctrine, which ishow 








comprehended under the term philoso- 


hical necessity, was very imper- | 
ectly developed. It is slightly advert- | 
ted to by Hobbes, in his letter ofthe 


Marquis of Newcastle, in reply tothe 
Bishop of Worcester. He’ seems, | 
somehow or other, to have leftithe 
argument short ; at least, his ¢onelu- 
sion is much less sa than 
usual. President Edwards, »in‘his 
celebrated treatise on freewill, hasnot 
omitted to examine this argument; he 
has also added a postscript, with aview 
to the work of Lord Kaimes, — 
amongst other things, goes into 

part of the controversy at some length." 





ip reasons thus—Jf I must do this rather than that, I shall do 
} ough I consult not at all, which is a false proposition, ‘and'ue be- 
ter than this. If I shall live till to-morrow, I shall live till: to-morrow, thought mf © 
od gan Sera a2 eave we-Se7- If there be a necessity that an action shail be done, f° 
that any shall be brought to pass, it does not therefore follow, “that thore'is no- 
thing necessarily requisite as a means to bring it to pass; and, therefore, when it is de 
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On the Jgnava Ratio of the Bloice: 


answer of Edwards is cal, 
ician, complete. me. 
of the argument, 


however managed, he shews to include 
o j > ae (sa: ape 
ponent thing utely set- 
fe wil give mel? no oud =) 
qill indulge my sloth, and let events 
san os they are decreed to run.” Now, 
itis certainly manifest, that this in- 
yolves a direct contradiction ; it sets 
out with comming that the events of 
life are unalterable, and then contra- 
dicts that assumption, by professing 


uent ease. 
his answer, however complete in 
ic, I cannot think sufficient in fact. 
Sihoagh those who deduced such 
consequences, Or meditated such ac- 
tions, from the admission of the doc- 
trine of mecessity, would be inconsis- 
- tent and illogical in their conduct and 
reasoning, still it dees not follow that 
the majority would not do this, inas- 
much es few men are logicians, and all 
men liable to inconsistency both in 
eonduct and opinion. 
It appears to me, that the objection 
admits of 2 solution much more com-~ 
plete, and that the process of mind 











necessitarians may and 
do reasonably act, is of direct 

is, And first it strikes me in the 
outset, in contradiction to the assertors 
ofthe Zgnava Ratio, that, in fact, those 
who to believe in the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity, do not ect 
ae. 
by suiumediate appeel to, experieves. 
To. obviate. this, I know it has been 
assetted, in reply, that euch eppeal 
proves that necessitarians do not 
fully and practically believe the doc- 


ibed; which may be proved death 
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trine they profess, and that their early 
and intuitive feelings of liberty perpe- 
tually overcome the impressions of the 
necessitarian theory. But ‘this is a 
bere assertion, ted by ‘an 
proof; and is effec ‘refnied, i 
the mental process, which née- 
cessitarians may and do act, can be 
intelligibly delineated, and shewn to 
be consistent with reason. 

In pursuance of this, it must 
be observed, that, in the cond 
all arguments on this question, 
care must be taken not to view 
lief of a necessity as only appli 
one insulated future event, without 
embracing the whole train of other 
events which contribute to its produc. 
tion. The necessitarian, in supposiiig 
the necessity of an event, 
also the necessity of the means ‘of th 
event: he holds that, in every 
the means and end are decreed, equi 
and together ; that the last 
happen consequently to the 
that the first necessarily leads’ to: 
last. This being premised, let uss 
pose that an assertor of the necessita- 
rian doctrine is asked, * a 
death, including in that word the time 
of his death, be fixed, he troubles him- 
self about an event. which can neither 
be eluded nor altered ; in short,’ why 
he eats and drinks, or ¢ iste fire: 
water, or shuns any sort’ of pé 

we tet canatephe * Seisleas 
produce that ca * 
this question to be proposed Shhe 


he answers as follows. : 
this ques- 


pevconlins 36 HT? Nt 
tion, it will; I not, be 
that, although 
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me it is, nev 
and uncertain event. ‘It ‘may;'’for 
aught I know, be decreed’ to ha’ 

to-morrow, or it may be’ to 





 tarimined that one thing shall be ehosen before 
it shall be chosen, and therefore, consultation, 
* To the fifth and sixth inconveniences, that 


ymeans.in order to.e future thing, even ig up that eorieltie 
ing, a a9. ay ruare diay rd aks his futtire a 
indolence, “ dwards on Freewill, Pari te 


another, ’tis determined alap for whit‘ cause 
dc. are not in vain.” ~~ , 
councils, acts, arms, and the like, would 


be superfluous—the same answer serves as the former—that is to say, that this eonse- 

‘ peetas if the effect shall necessarily come 40 pata then it phall come 19 Bae SO 
causcs—is 2 false one.” _ Tripos. pp. , 291. 

. ‘\ilb@ward’s words are these: No person can draw such an inference from this ‘ddetrine, 
\ aud come to such 2 conclusion, without con g himself, ‘and gomg’ to the 
in Very: sprisiciples he pretends to ect upon ; for he comes fo 2 concn ‘Qnd a dourse 
sno wn tnd, even his cage, or the saving himaclf from trouble: he ste Hy future, 
na in his drawing up that , tirat he 
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happen ten years hence. What I am 
uncertain of, must to me be uncertain, 
as much as if it were, in its own na- 
ture and essence, absolutely contin- 
gent.. It will also be further granted 
me, that I may prefer one of these 
suppositions to the other, and that I 
may. naturally and reasonably wish 
that the latter supposition may be the 
true one. Nor is the reasonableness 
of ‘this desire in any way affected by 
my knowing, that one of the two sup- 
positions has in fact been decreed to 
take place. It is sometimes asked, but 
the question is superfluous, “ why be 
anxious about what is decreed and un- 
alterable ?” We are anxious, and rea~ 
sonably so, with r t to the event 
of circumstances, which we know to 
have been long determined and past, 
but which yet materially affect our- 
selves. Thus, says Edwards, ‘‘ your 
brother has perished in the great storm 
three weeks ago, or he has not; the 
event is past and determined ; yet not 
knowing which alternative has taken 
place, you continue to wish, with in- 
tense anxiety, to know which suppo- 
sition is the true one.” If, then, it be 
reasonable for me to wish that the 
supposition that I am decreed to die 
ten years hence, rather than now, may 
be the true supposition, it will, I 
think, be readily granted, that it is 
reasonable for me, moreover, to wish 
to ascertain, by any evidence, whether 
it is or not; it being a proposition, 
the truth or falsehood of which is of 
material consequence to me. 

Now, if these premises be allowed, 
let us suppose that, by some means or 
other, I am utterly deprived of the 
means of supporting life. If this be 
supposed, it is plain that, believing, as 
I do, in the n connexion of 
causes and effects, I shall be convinced 
that my death must follow forthwith. 
I shall have the strongest reason to 
believe, being a necessitarian, that it 
has been decreed that I shall die now, 
and not ten years hence. Take the 
converse supposition : Suppose that the 
means of supporting life are in my 
power ; still it is. plain that these 
means, if not used, are equivalent to 
no means at all. As long as I do not 
use them, their existence or non-ex- 
istence cannot alter the question with 


respect tome. Whilst I persist, from ° 


whatever reason, in not using them, 
the conclusion, that .it- is decreed I 
must die now, will.still held. 
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CNow, 
Nor is the case with respect:to :thy 
reasonableness of supposing a «deg 
altered at all, whether the 

means be voluntary or involuntary, ‘ 
It is as reasonable “hj necessity 
to the death of the philosopher who, 
abstained from food, as: to that of 
Count Ugolino, from whom food: wag 
withheld ; inasmuch as the state of 
mind, which caused the voluntary ah, 
stinence of the former was in itself 
as necessary and unavoidable as: the 
situation of Ugolino, his du 


and the deprivation of sustenance tg, 


which he was subjected. ms 
If then my not using, from whats 
ever cause or reason, the megng, 
to support life be an evidence that J, 
must absolutely die now, my xsi 
those means must, e converso, be:ay 
evidence that I shall not die now but 
hereafter ; that is to say, that I haye 
been fated to live, and not to die at 
this particular time. Nowit has been 
allowed, that I may reasonably wish 
to find evidence of the distant futuri- 
ty of my death, and the possession 
and use of the means of prolongi 
life are plain evidences that life will 
be prolonged—therefore I use the 
means. 

It hardly need be added, that this 
argument is applicable equally to the 
omission, as to the performance of any 
action; the omission of any thing 
being an act, inasmuch as it includes 
a determination of the mind. To ask 
why I choose to omit the search of 
positive evidence of an unpleasant 
event, would be a superfluous ques- 
tion. It would be as rational to ask 
me, if I should choose the positive 
evidence, were the negative out of my 
power ; for where there is no alterna 
tive, there is no room for the conceiv- 
able operation of any motive. It is 
sufficient to say, that the non-occur- 
rence as well as the occurrence of a 
future supposed event is sometimes 
desirable, and the omission -of acts 
leading to the latter, is evidence of 
the probability of the former. 

As an objection to the foregoing 
reasoning, it may be asked, perhaps, 
how, if this be the process which takes 
place in the mind of the necessitariail 
agent, it happens not to have been 
better known, or more frequently 
pointed out? This cavil, however ob- 
vious, is scarcely plausible... Men fol- 
low up the means to an event, merely 
because they evidently lead, or appear 
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to it—they do. not stop ‘to in- 
te whether they are making a path, 
of following a path already laid out 
for them. It is neither in the power, 
not inclination of most men to 
analyse, or at all discriminate the op- 
erations of their own minds. Who 
ever did, or indeed ever could, resolve 
into their simple component percep- 
tions, all the complex ideas which 
form the stock of a long intellectual 
life? Neither do the advocates of 
Freewill generally act with a view of 
the scheme of arguments for contin- 
gency, and the self-determining power 
resent in their minds, any more than 
the advocates of necessity do, with a 
constant reference to the niceties of 


their own theory. — 
It is now high time for me to con- 
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clude a subject, which, were it newer 
than it is, could only be interesting to 
a limited number of readers. I do 
not however know, ‘that it has been 
discussed at all since the time of 
Edwards, excepting in a short but in- 
genious pamphlet, published at Cam- 
bridge, and entitled, “a defence of 
Freewill,” of which it forms one or 
the leading arguments: To me, I 
must own, it appears pretty clear, that 
whatever comes of the’ doctrine of 
Freewill, it must rely upon other ar- 
guments than the “ ignava Ratio,” 
which, however plausible, I cannot 
help thinking eminently sophistical 
and fallacious.—I am, &¢. &c. 
T. D. 

October, 31st, 1820. 








MOODS OF THE MIND. 
No. X. 
Solitude. 


Tue autumnal sun, with melancholy ray, 
Towards the approach of twilight, from the west 
Faintly shone out ; some specks of fleecy cloud, 
Scarce coloured by his glory, hover’d round ; 
The wind was not: and, as the shadows threw 
Their darkness far, the pausing spirit felt 
The deep impressive stillness of that hour-! 

Sure never place was more forlorn :—I saw, 
Sole image of existence, the grey hawk 
Perch’d on an antique stone, once character’d 
With figures, now all lichen-overgrown.— 
Four-sided rose the walls around me, dark, 
And sprinkled with the moss of many a year, 
Grey mouldering lime, and iron weather-stains, 
Piled in old times remote, by artisans 
Long perished, leaving not a trace behind.— 

Hard by, in ancient times, a hamlet stood 
Fair, as tradition tells :—its habitants, 
Sequester’d from the scenes of city life, 
Were simple, and were peaceful, like the men 
Of patriarchal days ; in love they dwelt, 
In hope they died, and here were laid to rest. 
Arising with the lark, at morn they drove 
Their team a-field ; or, on the neighbouring hills, 
From wanderings and from danger kept their flocks, ' 
The long blue summer through ; and when the snows 
O’erspread the verdant pasture, by the hearth 


*Twas theirs to sing amid their household tasks’; 
Friendship together knit their willing hearts ; 
Nor was Love distant, with her rosy-smile, 

And laughing eyes, to bless the younger trainx— 


Now, w 


ere the hamlet stood, the fern and moss 


Spread thick ; with prickles arm’d; the bramble throws 
Its snake-like branches round; the broad-léaw'd dock 
Shoots rankly ; and uncheck’d the nettles spring 
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Luszuriant, with their tufts of hanging seed. 
With vited rind, cd Lng et, ane boughs, 
Wi i ong, y ing T 
Like skeleton arms, upon the wither'd heath . ; 
Stands desolate ; and with its quivering leaf, 
That, as in mockery, saws the twilight sky, 
Whispers, how Time hath triumph’d there ! 

How silent !—Even the beating of my heart 
Feels an intrusion here :—the sward is dim 
With moss and danky weeds, and lichen’d stones 
That seem, as if from immemorial time, 
Upon the same to have lain untouch’d, 
The very graves have moulder’d to decay, 
Tenantless—boneless—clods of common earth : 
The storms, the piercing winds, and plashing rains, 
a have beat pete 9 the snows, 
Melting ia spring, so often *d them through 
And through, thet every undulating swell 


Is levell’d. ~ 
Oh ! how dim, how desolate !— 
The aspect of mortality is press’d 
Like lead upon my soul :—that human things 
Such as I am, others are, and such 
As those were, who of old were buried here, 
Should lie and rot amid the damp, wet, mould, 
Moveless, and voiceless, senseless, silent, still, 
To nourish for a while the earth-worm’s brood,— 
Then pass to nothing, like a morning mist,— 
Nor leave one token, nor one trace yl 
Musing, I stand a breathing creature 
In loneliness, beneath the twilight sky, 
Silent, and circled with forgotten graves !— 
A hundred years have come, and fot away, 
Since last a fellow mortal in this 
Did make his bed of rest ; a hundred » 
age have the ates pore ee — 
eir passage through the sterile soil, nor fou 
Aught new to be a banquet for their brood ;— 
No kind descendant, kindling with the fire 
Of ancestry, in filial reverence comes 
Hither to gaze, where his forefathers lay ; 
Their generation, their descendants, all 
‘Phat knew them living, or might weep them dead— 
Their thoughts, their deeds, their names, their memories, 
Have floated down the stream of time, to join 
The.ocean of oblivion, on whose breast 
Of their existence not one wreck —_ 
Silently as the clouds of summer heaven, 
Across the skies of life they fleeted by, 
And were not ; like the flaky snow, that falls 
Melting within the ocean stream ;—the mist 
That floats upon the gentle morning air, 
And dies to nothingness at glowing noon ; 
Like v flowers, which at the sunrise ope 
Their cups, and shut at eventide ! 
A remnant from the flock of human kind 
They lie cut off—a solitary tribe: 
Now o’er the spot, where erst their ashes lay, 
The dews may fall, the rains may beat unknown, 
The winds may journey, and the weeds may spring,— 


None heed them, and none hear them—all is still. 
. 
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2 XI. 
Summer Twilight. 


Tw clouds pass away, and are leaving the sky, 
A region of azure, unclouded and bright ; 
And the star of the twilight, with tremulous eye, 
Comes forth, like an angel that heralds the night. 
Not a zephyr is curling the breast of the stream, 
Not a zephyr is stirring the leaves on the tree, 
And low hollow sounds, like the hum of a dream, 
Steal over the vale from the voluble sea, 
All is tranquil and still, save the spirit of man, 
Allispeaceful and pure, save the dreams of his breast. 
And the fanciful hopes, that illumine his span, 
Draw him on, like a spell, from the mansions of rest. 
When around there is joy, then, within there is strife, 
Candin thats bb eaule, on his tatoo 2 
And daily, and hourly, the waves of his life 
Dash, ing in foam, on the rocks of despair! 
A 


bp 
XIL 
The Bard's Wish. 


On were I laid 
In the greenwood shade, 
Beneath the covert of waving trees, 
Removed from woe, 
And the ills below, 
That render life but a long disease ! 


But in soothing Heep 
ut ing s| 
To slumber on long ages through ; 
My grave turf bright 
ith the rosy light 
Of eve, or the morning’s silver dew. 


ge 
Of the torrent will sing a lament for me; 
And the evening breeze, 
That stir the trees, 
Will murmur a mournful lullaby. 
Plant not—plant not 
Abeve the spot . 
Memorial stones for the stranger’s C. 
The earth and sky ng 
Are h, for I 
Have lived with nature all my days. 
Oh were I laid 
In the greenwood shade, 
Beneath the covert of waving trees, 
Removed from woe, : 
~.- “And the ills below, 1 (Lex ails 
That render life but a long disease}. « 
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We know no fact, which, viewed in 
all its relations, speaks more highly 


' in favour of the spirit of the present 


day, than the t ularity of 
De Chalmers. Much’ has aeeky 
been written about him in this jour- 
nal, and that by many different 
hands—but we feel, on looking over 
all that has been said, as if it were 
quite feeble and ineffectual, when 
compared with the real sense of his 
merits, that is spread widely, and we 
would hope, fixed deeply, over the 
whole healthy and right-thinking mass 
of the people. He has been eulogized 
abundantly for the fervour of his im- 
passioned eloquence, and the dignified 
sweep of his illustration, and the en- 
lightened wisdom of his remarks on 
the character and condition of the 
times in which he lives; but we feel 
as if no adequate tribute of admiration 
has ever yet been paid in these, or in 
any other pages, to that rare spirit 
of christian self-denial, which has 
been, and is every day exemplified in 
the uses to which, animated at once 
by a noble humility and an honest 
pride, this coop and Great MAN has 
thought fit to devote his powers of 
thought and language. There can be 
no doubt, that taking oratory in the 
highest of its acceptations, he is the 
greatest of all living orators. At the 
bar—in the senate—(perhaps even in 
the church)—it may be possible to 
find men possessed of much. more 
brilliancy, both of fancy and expres- 
sion ; and, we have no doubt, hun- 
dreds may be found far superior to 
him, in all the elegancies of composi- 
tion, style, and delivery ; but there is 
a certain directness of understanding— 
a certain clear thorough-going honesty 
of thought—a plain weight of power— 
and a simple consciousness of power, 
about Dr Chalmers, that are a thou- 
sand times more than enough to set 
him triumphantly over the heads of 
all the living speakers in the land. 
Perhaps, since Charles Fox died, Great 
Britain cannot be said to have exhibit- 
ed one genuine natural orator, in any 
one department, except this mighty 


i SM 


of the man, but the of | 
man, that stamps his Taint 
truest character of greatness," 
His greatest excellence, as a preac 
er 4 ener: is, in one word, 
total want of flattery—his perfect 
of all those arts ra Thich es oni 
lar preachers seek and obtain their po- 
pularity. He is, at once, the most 
evangelical and the most practical of 
sermon-writers—and this alone, if the 
matter be looked narrowly into, is suf. 
ficient to justify all that a been—all 
that can said in his praise. No 
sensible man will ever dare, after read. 
ing his works, to use the word evan 
gelical in a contemptuous sense ;=—he 
has, for ever, done away the reproach 
of being a Calvinist. He is a bold ori. 
ginal thinker—a profound metaphy. 
sician—and a most accomplished mas. 
ter of declamation—and, being such, 
he might easi/y have raised himself to 
a high pitch of estimation in the 
church, without giving up, as he hes 
done, all the vulgar appliances of ec- 
clesiastical success—without despis- 
ing the prejudices of both the great 
divisions of Christian hearers alike— 
and so, without encountering any one 
of the difficulties of that adventu- 
rous, and, in some eyes at least we 
fear, invidious career, to which he has 
devoted himself. But such were not 
the views likely to sway the mind of 
such a man as Dr Chalmers. In - 
of the sneers with which his 
splendid appearances were received by 
the leaders of both the ecclesiastical 
parties in Scotland, he went on x 
joicing in his course ; and the; result 
as been, that while neither of these 
parties dare to claim him for its own= 
either of them would be too proud to 
enlist him almost at any price in its 
ranks. He stands, as it is, entirely by 
himself—a noble example of what, the 
true minister of Christianity ought to 
be—totally unfettered by any tram- 
mels of party-feeling, civil or eccle 
siastical—the unwearied deviser af 
good, slowly but surely witnessing the 
triumph of all that he devises 


preacher, And yet, it is not the pows 
cs 





* The applieation of Christianity to the commercial and ordinary affairs of life, in a series 
of discourses. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow, 9v¢ 
Chalmers & Collins, Glasgow. 
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icion of servility, or semblance 
earking; the upright unshaken 
indefatigable advocate of every thing 
tends to dignify the high, and to 
danoble the low—labouring from hour 
4p hour, and from day to day, to make 
perceive wherein the true secret 
ital the calamities of the times con- 
sists—and to repair and replenish from 
atonce the simplest and the loftiest 
ofsources, all the decayed channels of 
sober, wise, and rational loyalty, among 
the unhappily estranged and alienated 
feelings of a once virtuous devout and 
riotic population. 
The close adaptation of all that he 
ays and writes, to the actual condition 
ofthe people he is addressing, and the 
direumstances of the times in which he 
lives, forms one most remarkable pe- 
ciliarity of the works of Dr Chalmers 
—and accounts, of itself, in a great 
measure, for the elevation to which he 
has attained in the public opinion. It 
is not, that he is singular in the wish 
to adapt himself, in this manner, to 
the necessities of his auditors and 
readers. Hundreds, we might say 
thousands, of excellent, and of able 
men, are scattered throughout the 
land, and animated with the same ho- 
nourable desire ; and who shall doubt, 
that success has been, and is, from 
day to day, granted to their labours? 
But none of those that have published 
sermons of late appear to us to have 
entered upon this part of the task with 
-any thing like the same felicity, wheth- 
er of view or of execution, as Dr 
Chalmers. We look in vain among 
the religious publications of the day 
for any thing like that certain mastery 
of glance, by which he appears to scru- 
tinize all the moving surfaces of ex- 
ternal things around him—that bold- 
ness with which he brings the great 
‘docttines of the Bible into close con- 
‘tact with every manifestation of the 
“‘ppitit of the age—from the fine built 
‘theories of the would-be philosopher, 
‘down to the wild coarse ravings of the 
mechanic reformer—that noble confi- 
détice which makes him seek and find, 
0 every occasion, oné sure remedy for 
every evil ‘‘ sign”—and having found, 
0 rege it—in one word, finally, 
tlear‘and distinct “application of 
Christianity to the ordinary affairs 
of life,” in which the principal merit of 
“Ds Chalmers’ sermons.and other reli- 
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gious writings consists; and from which, 
we have ho doubt, their principal use- 
fulness is derived. 

We have already had frequent oc- 
casion to take notice of his quarterly 
publications “‘ on the Christian and ¢i- 
vic economy of great towns,” and of 
the beautiful speculations therein laid 
hefore the public, concerning the best, 
or rather only, means of repairing the 
present alarming deficiency of every 
sort of education among the crowded 
population of such cities as that in 
which he resides. The present volume 
of sermons may be considered, in one 
point of view, asa part of the sate’ 
work ; for it is easy to see that it has 
originated in the same course of study 
and reflection—study close and search- 
ing of every species of that commeér- 
cial character by which he is surround- 
ed—and reflection deep and sincere, 
concerning the means of improving 
that character, alike in its higher and 
its lower walks of exhibition. We 
observe that this author has already 
been attacked by the various oracles of 
the mob,* on account of the zéal with 
which he preaches to the humble in 
condition the necessity of civil zovern- 
ment, and the duty of' loyal obedience 
to the constitution and administration 
of the country—doctrines on which, 
most surely, no preacher ever com- 
mented in a manner more free from 
all guise and semblance of courtly adu- 
lation, or mean servility of purpose, 
than Dr Chalmers. We know hot 
what misrepresentations may be given 
of this volume also by the same deal- 
ers in calumny—men whose hatred of 
such a man as this, is of course in éx+ 
act proportion to their sense of his 
power and fear of his zeal. It will be 
evident to all who bring honest minds 
to the investigation, that the plain 
simple purpose of the book is chiefly 
to do good to the lower orders of so- 
ciety, by reminding the higher of their 
much-neglected duties towards them— 
to enforce the great obligation of good 
example—and to shew how easily and 
how naturally the trifling faults (as 
they are courteously denominated) of 
the rich may be converted by the poor 
into covering, and precedent, and apo- 
logy, for their own coarser ‘and’ mote 
obviously and immediately pernicious 
offences. But as the whole strain of 
his arguments, has -the same tendency 
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at least to promote that good against 
which the foul passions of these ‘‘ false 
rophets” are enlisted, there need be 
ittle wonder if they should discover 
some pretence on which to display the 
usual allowance of bitterness and ran- 
cour, and all dishonest uncharitable- 
ness. 

The truth, indeed, is, that by far 

the most powerful part of the volume 
is that which appears to have been 
most immediately dictated by the au- 
thor’s own observation of the effect 
which the loose and idle declamations 
of the disloyal press have produced 
upon the spirit of the lower orders in 
his neighbourhood ; the absurd ideas 
which these idle declamations have 
engendered respecting the relative si- 
tuations and obligations of the differ- 
ent classes of society; and the wild 
and visionary notions they have spread 
concerning the possibility of abating 
the necessary evils of life by any other 
means than those of individual indus- 
try, honesty, patience, and honourable 
pride. The discourse on the great 
Christian law of reciprocity between 
man and man—“ whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye unto them”—seems to us to be 
the most masterly specimen of reason- 
ing and illustration in the whole book. 
He compares the operation of this law, 
as rightly interpreted, to that of a go- 
vernor or fly in mechanism—that hap- 
py contrivance, by which all that is 
defective or excessive in the motion is 
confined within the limits of equabi- 
lity, and every tendency in any parti- 
cular quarter to mischievous accelera- 
tion is coerced and restrained. Nor 
can any illustration be more just or 
happy. The ultimate evil effects of 
the ungenerous conduct of rich men on 
the interests of society at large, and 
therefure on their own interests, are 
displayed in a manner equally original 
an beautiful ; and he then proceeds 
to treat the other side of the question 
in a way that shews no less knowledge 
of human nature as it actually exists, 
than sense of that in which its true 
dignity ought ever to lie. Speaking 
of “ the ungenerous poor,” whose 
meanness and rapacity of spirit ren- 
ders him the worst enemy of the poor 
his brethren, he says beautifully— 

** There is, at all times, a kindliness of 
feeling ready to stream forth, with a ten- 
fold greater liberality than ever, on the 
humble orders of life; and it is he, and 


such as he, who have congealed it, hk 
has raised a jaundiced medium betwen 
the rich and the poor, in virtue of Which, 
the former eye the latter with suspig, 
and there is not a man who wears the 
and prefers the applications of poy 

has not suffered trom the worthless impns. 
tor who has gone before him. They 
in fact, the deceit and the indolence, 8 
the low sordidness of a few, who have made 
outcasts of the many, and locked agai 
them the feelings of the wealthy in a kj 
of iron imprisonment. The rich man 

is ungenerous in his doings, keeps back 
labourer from the field of charity. Buta 
poor man who is ungenerous in his desire, 
can expel a thousand labourers in 
away from it. He sheds a cruel = 
tended blight over the fair region of phj 
lanthropy ; and many have aban 

who, but for him, would fondly hay 
lingered thereupon ; very many, who, byt 
for the way in which their simplicity ha 
been tried and trampled upon, would 
still have tasted the luxury of doing good 
unto the poor, and made it their delight, x 
well as their duty, to expend and expatiate 
among their habitations. 

“* We say not this to exculpate the rich; 
for it is their part not to be weary in well 
doing» but to prosecute the work and the 
abour of love under every discouragement, 
ey a do we say this to the dis; ement 
of the poor; for the picture we have gi 
is of the few out of the many ; owe 
closer the acquaintance with humble life 
becomes, will it be the more seen of whata 
high pitch of generosity even the 
poorest are capable. They in truth, 
perhaps they are not aware of it, can co. 
tribute more to the cause of charity, by the 
moderation of their desires, than the mh 
can by the generosity of their doings. They, 
without, it may be, one penny to bestow, 
might obtain a place in the record of heaven, 
as the most liberal benefactors of their spe 
cies. There is nothing in the humble con 
dition of life they occupy, which precludes 
them from all that is great or graceful in 
human charity. There is a way in which 
they may equal, and even outpeer, 
wealthiest of the land, in that very virtue 
of which wealth alone has been conceived 
to have the exclusive inheritance. There 
is a pervading character in humanity 
which the varieties of rank do not obliter 
ate; and as, in virtue of the common cor 
ruption, the poor man may be as effectually 
the rapacious despoiler of his brethren, 
the man of opulence above him—so, thew 
is a conimon excellence attainable by both; 
and through which, the poor man maj, @ 
the full, be as splendid in generosity as the 
rich, and yield a far more important CODy 
tribution to the peace and comfort of % 
ciety. 

* To make this plain—it is in virtue d 
a generous doing on the part of a rich mal, 
when a sum of money is offered for the rt 
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tif of want; and it is in virtue of a gener- 
ous desire on the part of a poor man, when 
this money is refused; when, with the 
tng that his necessities do not just war- 
ole to be yet a burden upon others, 
he declines to touch the offered liberality ; 
when, with a delicate recoil from the un- 
jooked-for proposal, he still resolves to put 
it for the present away, and to find, if pos- 
sible, for himself a little longer; when, 
ing on the very margin of dependence, 
he would yet like to le with the diffi- 
culties of his situation, and to maintain this 
severe but honourable conflict, till hard ne- 
cessity should force him to surrender. Let 
the money which he has thus so nobly 
shifted from himself take some new direc- 
tion to another; and who, we ask, is the 
‘ver of it ? The first and most obvious re- 
is, that it is he who owned it: but it is 
still more emphatically true, that it is he 
who has declined it. It came originally 
out of the rich man’s abundance ; but it 
was the noble-hearted generosity of the poor 
man that handed it onwards to its final des- 
tination. He did not emanate the gift; 
but it is just as much that he has not ab- 
sorbed it, but left it to find its full convey- 
ance to some neighbour poorer than him- 
self, to some family still more friendless 
and destitute than his own. It was given 
the first time out of an overflowing fulness. 
It is given the second time out of stinted 
and self-denying penury. In the world’s 
it is the proprietor who bestowed the 
ty. But in Heaven’s eye, the poor 
man who waived it from himself to ano- 
ther is the more illustrious philanthropist 
of the two. The one gave it out of his 
affluence. The other gave it out of the 
sweat of his brow. He rose up early, and 
sat up late, that he might have it to be- 
stow on a poorer than himself; and 
without once stretching forth a giver’s hand 
to the necessities of his brethren, still it is 
possible, that by him, and such as him, may 
the main burden of this world’s benevolence 
be borne. 
“ Tt need scarcely be remarked, that, 
Without supposing the offer of any sum 
to a poor man who is generous in his 
desires, he, by simply keeping himself back 
from the distributions of charity, fulfils all 
the high functions which we have now 
asctibed tohim. He leaves the charitable 
fand untouched for all that distress which 
ig more clamorous than his own; and we, 
therefore, look, not to the original givers 
of the money, but to those who line, as it 
were, the margin of pauperism, and yet 
refuse to enter it—we look upon 
them as the pre-eminent benefactors of so- 
ciety, who narrow, as it were, by a wall of 
ce, the ground of human dependance, 
and are, in fact, the guides and the guar- 
dians of all that opulence can bestow. 


q * 


There is something so truly Scot- 
tish in the feelings to which Dr 





Chalmers addresses himself through- 
out the whole of this sermon, that we 
should think it must compel the 
assent almost as certainly as the at- 
tention of all that are not entirely de- 
graded from the honest pride of their 
forefathers. After a few more para- 
graphs, there occurs the following 
beautiful and philosophical passage. 


‘* We have no conception whatever, that, 
even in millennial days, the diversities of 
wealth and station will at length be equaliz- 
ed. On looking forward to the time when 
kings shall be the nursing-fathers, and 
queens the nursing-mothers of our church, 
we think that we can behold the perspec-: 
tive of as varied a distribution of place and 
property as before. In the pilgrimage of 
life, there will still be the moving procession 
of the few charioted in splendour on the 
highway, and the many pacing by their 
side along the line of the same journey.— 
There will, perhaps, be a somewhat more 
elevated footpath for the crowd ; and there 
will be an air of greater comfort and suffi- 
ciency amongst them ; and the respectabili- 
ty of evident worth and goodness will sit 
upon the countenance of this general popu- 
lation. But, bating these, we look for no 
great change in the external aspect of so- 
ciety. It will only be a moral and a spiri- 
tual change. Kings will retain their scep- 
tres, and nobles their coronets ; but, as they 
float in magnificence along, will they look 
with benignant feeling on the humble way- 
farers ; and the honest salutations of regard 
and reverence will arise to them back again ; 
and, should any weary passenger be ready 
to sink unfriended on his career, will he, at 
one time, be borne onwards by his fellows 
on the pathway, and, at another, will a 
shower of beneficence be made to descend 
from the crested equipage that overtakes 
him. It is Utopianism to think, that, in 
the ages of our world which are yet to come, 
the outward distinctions of life will not all be 
upholden. But it is not Utopianism, it is 
Prophecy to aver, that the breath of a new 
spirit will go abroad over the great family 
of mankind—so, that while, to the end of 
time, there shall be the high and the low 
in every passing generation, will the chari- 
ty of kindred feelings, and of a common un- 
derstanding, create a fellowship between 
them on their way, till they reach that hea- 
ven where human love shall be perfected, 
and all human greatness is unknown.” 


The two passages we have quoted 
occur in one and the same sermon, 
about the middle of the volume. Yet 
we think those who read the work at- 
tentively, will not hesitate to agree 
with us in considering them as fur- 
nishing the best key to the general 
purpose of the author in the whole of 
its speculations. It is clear that, to 
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reconcile the poor, on the one hand, 
to that which is inseparable from the ar- 
rangement of all human society ;i. e. to 
the wantof much that they see possessed 
by others ;—and, on the other hand, 
to impress on the minds of their supe- 
riors the vast obligation to active be- 
nevolence and kindness which is inse- 
parably attached to the secure posses- 
sion of what circumstances have plac- 
ed in their hands—has, throughout, 
been the chief purpose of his writing. 
He has looked upon the errors of 
rich and poor alike, with the eye of a 
compassionate philosopher—that is, of 
a christian. He has no difficulty in 
excusing the delusions of the ignorant 
who 


$6 admire they know not what— 

And know not whom—but as one leads the 
other.” 

But he has seen through all the arts 

of those true and moving causes of 

disturbance— 

*¢ Whose end is private hate—not help to 
freedom— 

Adverse and turbulent when she would lead 

To virtue——” 


And yet even of these he speaks 
calmly—we had almost said tolerant- 
ly ; for it is probable that he is of the 
same opinion which was twenty years 
ago finely expressed by Mr Coleridge 
—viz. that “ the great majority of 
democrats are persons who have at- 
tained the same sort of knowledge in 
politics which infidels have in religion” 
—a most philosophical view surely— 
a view of perfect truth—a view equal- 
ly worthy of the high reflective 
genius of Coleridge, and the christian 
wisdom of Dr Chalmers. It is de- 
lightful to see how well the specula- 
tions of these two great thinkers—men 
who have, we dare say, never seen 
each other—and whose tastes are so 
different, that they probably have 
never thought much of each other— 
it is truly delightful to see how well 
they harmonize in egere to this great 
subject of philosophical interest.— 
Listen to Coleridge—the words were 
spoken long ago—but, alas! the day 
is not near when they are likely to be 
heard out of place. 


** By what means can the lower classes 
be made to learn their duties, and urged to 
ractise them ? The human race may per- 
aps possess the capability of all excellence; 
and truth, I doubt not, 1s omnipotent to a 


mind already disciplined for its 


skulking into an ale-house, is not Ij 


exemplify the one, or prove the other.ig, 


that barbarous tumult of inimical interest, 
which the present state of soci j 


universally efficient. The perfectnegs 
future men is indeed a benevolent tenet, ang’ 
may operate on a few visionaries, whose sy: 
dious habits supply them with employment: 
and seclude them from temptation. “ Bugig 
distant prespect, which we are never toready 
will seldom quicken our footsteps, howeye, 
lovely it may appear ; and a blessing which 
not ourselves but posterity are destined to 
enjoy, will scarcely influence the actions af 
any—still less of the ignorant, the preju. 
judiced, and the selfish. 
** « Go preach the GosPEt. to the pot 
By its simplicity it will meet their compas 
hension, by its benevolence soften theirafs 
fections, by its precepts it will direetithéip 
conduct, by the vastness of its motives én. 
sure their obedience. The situation of the 
poor is perilous : they are indeed both: ....; 
**from within and from without 
Unarmed to all temptations.” 
Prudential reasonings will in general te 
powerless with them. For the incitements 
of this world are weak in proportion as we 
are wretched— >» 
The world is not my friend, nor the world’s law, 
The world has got no law to make me rich. 
They too, who live from hand to mouth, 
will most frequently become improvident 
Possessing no stock of happiness they e 
gerly seize the gratifications of the moment, 
and snatch the froth from the wave agit 
passes by them. Nor is the desolate 
of their families a restraining motive, i- 
softened as they are by education, and be 
numbed into selfishness by the torpedo 
touch of extreme want. Domestic affec 
tions depend on association. We love m 
object if, as often as we see or recollect 
an agreeable sensation arises in our minds, 
But alas !_how should he glow with the cha 
rities of father and husband, who, gaining 
scarcely more than his own necessitit de 
mand, must have been accustomed to -_ 
his wife and children, not as the soothers ¢ 
finished labour, but as rivals for the insuf- 
ficient meal! In a man so circumstance 
the tyranny of the Present can be overpow- 
ered only by the ten-fold mightiness of the 
Future. Religion will cheer his gloom with 
her promises, and by habituating his mind 
to anticipate an infinitely great Revolution 
hereafter, may prepare it even for the suf- 
den reception of a less degree of amélion- 
tion in this world.* 


But we must return to Dr Chalmers: 
—and we think we cannot do - better 
than select some of those specimen’ 
of his best style, which may be found 


religion appears to offer the only = 





i 


* Friend, vol ii. p. 256. 
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+. the discourses addressed more 
‘mmediatel to the other great class 
ofhearers—the superiors, the natural 
jors, but no less surely the na- 
ural guides, guardians, and bene- 
gctors of the poor. He has been 
wking more generally of the 
immense variety of ways in which 
the example of the higher orders acts, 
as to vitiate the moral feelings of 
their dependants, and, pointing with a 
steady finger to the evils which these 
in'their turn have good cause to ap- 
prehend, from those whose moral feel- 
ings have—more or less, by their own 
neglect, or contempt, or carelessness 
of these feelings—hecome highly vi- 
tiated and depraved. On one or two 
specific offences of this sort, he then 
to dwell at great length, 
and with an earnestness which springs, 
we have good occasion to know, from 
direct observation of some of the most 
alarming symptoms by which the bad 
grit of the region wherein the Doctor 
resides, has of late been widely and 
openly exhibited. 

“ Another and still more specific offence is 
beginning, we understand, to be exemplified 
inour own city, though it has not attained 
tothe height or to the frequency at which it 
occurs in a neighbouring metropolis. We 
allude to the doing of week-day business 
upon the Sabbath. We allude to that vio- 
lence which is rudely offered to the feelings 
and the associations of sacredness, by those 
exactions that an ungodly master lays at 
times on his youthful dependents—when 
those hours which they wont to spend in 
church, they are called upon to spend in the 
counting-house—when that day, which 
ought to be a day of piety, is turned into a 
day of posting and of penmanship—when 
the rules of the decalogue are set aside, 
and utterly superseded by the rules of the 
great trading establishment; and every 
thing is made to give way to the hurrying 
eongency of orders, and clearances, and 
the demands of instant correspondence. 
Such is the magnitude of this stumbling- 
block, that many is the young man who has 
here fallen to rise no more—that, at this 
abel departure, he has so widened his 
i from God, as never, in fact, to re- 
turn to him—that, in this distressing con- 
test between principle and necessity, the 
final blow has been given to his religious 
principles—that the master whom he serves, 
and under whom he earns his provision for 
time, has here wrested the whole interest of 
his eternity away from him—that, from this 
Moment, there gathers upon his soul the 
complexion of a hardier and more deter- 
mined my ny conscience once stifled 
now speaks to him with a feebler voice— 
and the world obtains a firmer lodgement 
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in his heart—and, renouncing ail his origi- 
nal tenderness about Sabbath, and Sab- 
bath employments, he can now, with the 
thorough unconcern of a fixed and fami- 
liarized proselyte, keep equal pace by his 
fellows throughout every scene of sodas 
tion—and he who wont. to ‘tremble and re- 
coil from the freedoms of irreligion with the 
sensibility of a little one, may soon become 
the most daringly rebellious of them all— 
and that Sabbath which he has now learned, 
at one time, to give to business, he, at 
another, gives to unhallowed enjoyments— 
and it is turned into a day of visits and ex- 
cursions, given up to pleasure, and en- 
livened by all the mirth and extravagance 
of holiday—and, when sacrament is pro- 
claimed from the city pulpits, he, the apt, 
the well-trained disciple of his corrupt and 
corrupting superior, is the readiest to plan 
the amusements of the coming opportunity, 
and among the very foremost in the ranks 
of emigration—and though he may look 
back, at times, to the Sabbath of his fa- 
ther’s pious house, yet the retrospect is al- 
ways becoming dimmer, and at length it 
ceases to disturb him—and thus the alie- 
nation widens every year, till, wholly given 
over to impiety, he lives without God in 
the world. 

** And were we asked to state the dimen- 
sions of that iniquity which stalks regard- 
lessly, and at large, over the ruin of youth- 
ful principles—were we asked to find a 
place in the catalogue of guilt fora crime, 
the atrocity of which is only equalled, we 
understand, by its frequency—were we ¢ail- 
ed to characterise the man who, so far from 
attempting one counteracting influence a- 
gainst the profligacy of his dependents, is- 
sues, from the chair of authority on which 
he sits, a commandment, in the direct face 
of a commandment from God—the man 
who has chartered impiety in articles of 
agreement, and has vested himself with a 
property in that time which only belongs to 
the Lord of the Sabbath—-were we asked to 
look to the man who could thus overbear 
the last remnants of remorse in a struggling 
and unpractised bosom, and glitter in all 
the ensigns of a prosperity that is reared on 
the violated consciences of those who are 
beneath him—O ! were the question put, 
to whom shall we liken such a man ? ‘or, 
what is the likeness to which we can com- 
pare him? we would say, that the guilt of 
him who trafficked on the highway, or traf- 
ficked on that outraged coast, from whose 
weeping families children were inseparably 
torn, was far outmeasured by the guilt 
which could thus frustrate a father’s fond- 
est prayers, and trample under foot the 
hopes and the preparations of eternity. 

There is another way-whereby, in the 
employ of a.careless and unprincipled mas- 
ter, it is impossible but that offences must 
come. Yeu know just as well as we do, 
that there are chicaneries in business; and, 
se long as we forbear stating the precise ex- 
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tent of them, there is not an individual 
among you, who has a title to construe the 
assertion into an affronting charge of crim- 
inality against himself. But you surely 
know, as well as we, that the mercantile 
profession, conducted, as it often is, with 
the purest integrity, and laying no resistless 
necessity whatever for the surrender of prin- 
ciple on any of its members ; and dignified 
by some of the noblest exhibitions of un- 
tainted honour, and devoted friendship, and 
magnificent generosity, that have ever been 
recorded of our nature ;—you know as well 
as we, that it was utterly extravagant, and 
in the face of all observation, to affirm, that 
each, and every one of its numerous com- 
petitors, stood clearly and totally exempted 
from the sins of an undue selfishness. And, 
accordingly, there are certain commodious 
falsehoods occasionally practised in this de- 
partment of human affairs. There are, for 
example, certain dextrous and gainful eva- 
sions, whereby the payers of tribute are en- 
abled, at times, to make their escape from 
the eagle eye of the exactors of tribute. 
There are even certain contests of ingenuity 
between individual traders, where, in the 
higgling of a very keen and anxious negoci- 
ation, each of them is tempted, in talking 
of offers and prices, and the reports of fluc- 
tuations in home and foreign markets, to 
say the things which are not. You must 
assuredly know, that these, and such as 
these, then, have introduced a certain quan- 
tity of what may be called shuffling, into 
the communications of the trading world— 
insomuch, that the simplicity of yea, yea, 
and nay, nay, is in some degree exploded ; 
and there is a kind of understood toleration 
established for certain modes of expression, 
which could not, we are much afraid, stand 
the rigid scrutiny of the great day ; and 
there is an abatement of confidence between 
man and man, implying, we doubt, such a 
proportionate abatement of truth, as goes to 
extend most fearfully the condemnation that 
is due to all liars, who shall have their part 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone. And who can compute the effect of 
all this on the young and yet unpractised ob- 
server ? Who does not see, that it must go 
to reduce the tone of his principles ; and to 
involve him in many a delicate struggle be- 
tween the morality he has learned from his 
catechism, and the morality he sees in a 
counting-house ; and to obliterate, in his 
mind, the distinctions between right and 
wrong; and, at length, to reconcile his con- 
science to a sin which, like every other, 
deserves the wrath and the curse of God; 
and to make him tamper with a direct com- 
mandment, in such a way, as that false- 
hoods and frauds might be nothing more 
in his estimation, than the peccadilloes of 
an innocent compliance with the current 
practices and moralities of the world? Here, 
then, is a point, at which the way of those 
who conform to this world, diverges from 
the way of those peculiar people who are 
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redeemed from all iniquity, ‘gle trifle 9 
thoroughly furnished unto” all good wag oes 
Here is a grievous occasion to fall... He (he use 
is a competition between the service of g, derstoo 
and the service of Mammon. Here is neat 
exhibition of another offence, and the brn wrve d 
ing forward of another temptation, to | shoul 

who are entering on the business of Quaker 
world, little adverted to, we fear, by tho concel¥ 
who live in utter carelessness of their om overloo 
souls, and never spend a thought or rible in 
about the immortality of others—but mg § dual > 
distinctly singled out by the text as a.crime | nothin: 
of foremost magnitude in the eye of Him § in the ' 
who judgeth righteously. Tuesda 


Such are the general views of ‘hi, § day, 2 
book, which cannot fail to in 
great as it has long been, the fame of 
Dr Chalmers. We cannot coneludg 
however, without expressing our m § W2 hi 
gret, that a work so admirably adapt. duction 
ed for making a great and powerfal § 2908 
impression on the minds of all think. § than “ 
ing men, should have been disfigung § Outlan 
—we can in conscience use no slight § have | 
word—by the introduction of not a fey | Dale, 
passages in which the excellent genenl § The = 
principles of the author's reasoning a the ne 
pushed to an extreme, that we shotild 
fear may be productive of no goodeR § these 
fect whatever ; but on the contraty, withot 
tend to throw very considerable ‘dis: § 4 Yer) 
credit on his authority. The reader, § rte 
who has perused the passage last quot. § ‘ices, 
ed with such pleasure as its beauties, | With : 
both of thought and expression, are — 4.4 
caleulated to convey, will in all likels § 92 
hood feel hurt and mortified, whenon — "vers 
turning over another page or two, he § “leg 
comes upon a piece of declamation, the ma 
apparently quite as grave and earnest, § since, 
concerning that most stale and hack § % ¥¢ 
neyed of all the topics of Christian Im § ace ' 
structors, Religious Monitors, Eyam § {ty 
gelical Magazines, et hoc genus omne the c 
the sin of making our servants say, “él and ¢! 
at home,” when we happen to be disite bers, 
clined for the reception of company. It huma 
is really mortifying to think, that such f by th 
a man as Dr Chalmers should permit § it 
his mind to be seriously occupied, even autho 
for the number of minutes necessaly able « 
to write down the words of sucha § ‘lds 
passage, with a subject, which almost ~ 
every human being that reads the the 
book, must consider so utterly um a 
worthy of his intellect. There we § bran 








enough surely, and to spare, of goo -_ 
simple men and women, whom . 

can be no harm in permitting @E 
groan, since such is there good an 
and pleasure, over such enormities # 7 


this. But Dr Chalmers should 1 Thor 
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trifle so either with himself or his 
readers: ‘The who objects to 
the use of @ phrae, so perfectly un- 
derstood on hands, in order to pre- 
give any appearance of consistency, 
giould without all question become a 
‘Quaker at once. Indeed we cannot 
conceive upon what principle, he can 
overlook for a single moment, the hor- 
rible iniquity of addressing an indivi- 
dual by a plural pronoun—to say 
nothing of the gross idolatry implied 
in the use of such names as, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday—or the virtual lie 
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told by the author’s own bookseller, 
when he advertises, “* Dr Chalmers‘s 
New Polume.” 

It is a pity that such things should 
have been permitted to make their ap- 
pearance, in pages of which they are 
so little worthy. But we have already 
said and quoted far more than enough, 
to shew that these are but the “* pauce 
macule,” by which no man of sense 
will permit himself to be discouraged 
from an attentive perusal of an original, 
tenn and most eloquent 
book. 





DALE'S POEMS.* 


We have seldom met with any pro- 
ductions calculated to give a more en- 

ing idea of their author’s character, 
than “ the Widow of Nain,” and “ the 
Outlawof Taurus ;”—two poems which 
have lately been published by Mr 
Dale, of Bene’t College, Cambridge. 
The notions usually connected with 
the name of academical poetry, are 
such, that it is no wonder we threw 
these little volumes aside at first, 
without bestowing on them more than 
avery hasty glance. But if any of 
our readers have, from similar preju- 
dices, been induced to treat Mr Dale 
with similar disrespect, we beg leave 
to assure them that the loss is their 
own. His poetry is in truth the very 
reverse of what is usually produced in 
colleges: His style, indeed, bears all 
the marks of that easy unlaboured ele- 
gance, which can only be acquired af- 
ter very long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the models of classical anti- 
quity; but it is totally free from all 
the coldnesses of pedantic imitation ; 
and the spirit that animates its num- 
bers, is no other than that of keen 
human feeling, exalted and adorned 
by the impressions of a piety as tender 
% it is deep—We regard what the 
author has published as chiefly valu- 
ableon account of the promise it un- 
folds; but, even if he were never to 

ish another line, he has already 

e enough to secure for his name 
the admiration of affectionate remem- 
brance, among all that are worthy of 
reading poetry. He has touched with 
ahand of so much gentle power, some 


of the finest strains of emotion that 
have place within the human breast, 
that none such can lay down his little 
volumes without feelings of the 
warmest personal kindliness towards 
the poet himself ;—while the many, 
who like the woman of Nain, have 
wept over the sole props of their 
widowhood ;—and the more who, like 
the Outlaw of Taurus, have known 
what it is to experience the horrors of 
remorse, and to shed the tears of re 
pentance——will engrave on their me- 
mories, almost without an effort, the 
beautiful lines that must + pe sur- 
prise and delight them, with showing 
how surely the soul of genius can di- 
vine the deepest secrets of the troubled 
heart. 

The picture of the last death-bed 
scenes, in the house of Nain,—when 
the lonely woman watches—almost 
without one ray of hope—beside the 
patient victim of decay—is one that 
we are sure will justify all we have 
said. 


The spirit of her son to cheer, 
With hopes, she now had ceased to feel ; 
From that dread stroke, which menaced near, 
A few short bitter days to steal : 
To soothe the languor of decay 
She strove—all other cares were fled ; 
And midnight’s gloom, and morning’s ray, 
Still found her watching by his bed, 
To render, with unwearied hand, 
All love could do, or pain demand. 
The very firmness of despair 
Had nerved her weaker heart to bear ; 
Or never had that mother borne 
To see him die—and thus to die— 
Untimely wasting, ere the morn 





* The Widow of the City of Nain; and Other Poems. By Thomas Dale, of Benc’t 

Cillege, Cambridge. ‘Third edition. London. J. M. Richardson, 1820. 
The Outlaw of Taurus, a poem; to which are added: Scenes from Sophocles. By 
Dale, of Bene’t College, Cambridge. 


London. J. M. Richardson, 1820. 
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Of youth had past unclouded by— Mute, motionless, ‘as if‘he’élept, Wily 
While art essayed in vain to save, His head upon her breast 3 aul 
Or smoothe his passage to the grave. And yet, though horror coldly créjitid oy 
Whate’er his inward pangs might be, ‘Through every vein, she never weptylnigy 


He told not—mute, and meekly still, 
‘He bowed him to Jehovah’s will, 
Nor se 7 me stern decree ; 
For s the chastening rod 
On kim, Fs mg ty ae 
For her too, who beside his bed 
Still watched with fond maternal care, 
For her he breathed the pious prayer— 
The tear of love and pity shed. 
Oft would he bid her try to rest, 
And turn his pallid face away, 
Lest some unguarded look betray 
The pangs, nor sigh nor sound expressed. 


When torture racked his breast, twas known 


By sudden shivering starts alone: 

Yet would her veaueliing glance espy 
The look of stifled agony— 

For what can ’scape a mother’s eye ? 
She deemed in health she loved him more 
Than ever mother loved before ; 

But oh! when thus in cold decay, 

So placid, so resigned he lay, 

And she beheld him waste away, 

And marked that gentle tenderness 


Which watched and wept for her distress :— 


Then did her transient firmness melt 
To tears of love, more deeply felt ; 

And dearer still he grew—and dearer— 
E’en as the day of death drew nearer. 


The very spirit of domestic love must 
have watched over the young poet, 


when he wrote what follows : 
Noon came and fled—and evening grey 
Cast o’er the room a sombre shade : 
Alike to her were night and day— 
Her eye was never turned away 
From the low couch sys was laid. 
She could not weep—she could not : 
Her soul was dark—and with ibe 
Devotion mingles not—the prayer 


Breathed hopelessly, was breathed in vain: 


Her all of being centred there, 


And dragged her thoughts to earth again. 


Her’s was that bitterness of woe, 
Which sighs or.tears can never reach, 


Which mocks the bounded powers of 


h :-— 

A Wissen of all below— 

Of all around—above—but one— 

The dying youth she gazed upon. 
So looks the mariner on the wave, 
Which onward rolls his opening grave ;— 
On battle fields, with slaughter red, 
Where friend by friend has fought and bled, 
So looks the dying on the dead. 
Her hopes, her love, her earthly bliss, 
Her very soul was bound in his ; 
And now the fatal hour was nigh, 
When all but life with him must die, 
And what—when he had ceased to be, 
Oh ! what was life but misery ? 
A night with cheerless gloom o’ercast, 
A ——s memory of the past ;— 
The desert of the joyless breast, 
Death’s apathy—without its rest. 


ae and resolved, but nat 
When Hope’s last lingering 
Despair itself her heart might 
Through all that she had felt before!’ # 
And all that she was now to feel. 3 ® 
Ha! why that wild convulsive start? 
oo agony has reached his heart’; ‘//0#" 
parting pang, that throbs no more, 
Has withered life, and all is o’er.—°/*" 
No! still he lives; th’ unequal strife” 
Still nature bears, if that be life— 


A closing conflict—soon to cease— he 
A prelude to eternal peace. Rati. 
A moment—as the fiery ball Sal 


Flashes, but darkens ere it fall ; f 
A moment, waked from that deep trange,: 
His eye beamed forth, and in its glance’ ® 
There was a fiery energy— 2 
A lambent ray, life’s last endeavour | 
To sparkle ere it fade for ever— |" 
And summon all its strength—to die, "* 
Still heavenly Hope's undying flame 
Shone ‘midst the wreck of nature’s fratties 
And through the mortal could she see’ 
The germ of immortality. a! 
He strove to speak—he gasped for breath. 
Not all in vain—though instant death '~ 
Had touched his heart ; one faltering wor} 
He spoke, and yet another ;— : 
(The rest were as a dying groan, 
An indistinct and hollow moan :) 
And all he said, and all she heard, 
Was, ** mother ! dearest mother!” ” 
Life could no more: he sighed—he céased— 
His head upon her bosom lay;—"”.,,. 
She looked—without a groan released, ” 
The soul had passed away. 
A smile was still upon his face, 
A placid calmness on his brow, 
Which Death itself could not erase; 
These might have soothed her once, hus 
now— ’ 
oe + _ a * . . 
’Tis eve—the sun’s départing beam “"” 
Serenely sheds his purest gleam ; 
The liquid clouds of airy lightness, 
Which tempered his meridian brightt 
Float graceful thro’ the fragrant air, ;° 
And thousand hues reflected there, 
In varied lustre shine ; a 
Day, like a virgin, whose young bloom, 
Lost love, and blighted hopes consume, 
Is loveliest in decline. " 
It beams for all—yet only he, T Ye 
Whose breast from pining care is fret, ~ 
(if such, alas ! on earth there be,)’‘’°” 
Will gaze on that fair eastern sky, °° ”° 
With bounding heart and raptured eye? 
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We cannot resist quoting, one 
exquisite passage from this beau 
version of one the most beau 
stories told’ in Holy Writ. We d 
so chiefly, «(not solely) ‘om account 
the singular felicity of ‘the des 
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. ’s. personal appearance. 
de ee we speak, so far as 






idgy E weknow, without exaggeration, ‘that 
, ¢: been found capable of ex- 
cin | oseg-ehat lo the angelic 
| of Raphael and delighted 
a tp potittray. The funeral procession 


Tye — jsgoing on when our Lord appears— 
Lie to the widowed mother, 
1” “ “ weep not.” 
"rs Fw the mourner—speechless and amazed, 
“o [on that mysterious stranger gazed, 

"i | ifyoung he were, "twas only seen 

15 From lines that told what once had been ;— 

oo E asifthe wind of Time 

«it | Hed smote him ere he reached his prime. 

’ Ef The bright rose on his check was faded, 
neil His pale fair brow with sadness shaded— 
oo & Yet ugh the settled sorrow there 
"4 A conscious grandeur flash’d—which told 
4 Unswayed by man, and uncontrolled, 
nt nimself had deigned their lot to share, 
wh | And borne—because he willed to bear. 
vie | whate’er his being or his birth, 
iif, His soul had never stooped to earth ; 

4 Nor mingled with the meaner race, 
“4 = Whoshared or swayed his sree place : 
: high—m: ysterious—and unknown, 
T converse with itself alone : 
vod And yet the look that could depress 
Pride to its native nothingness ; 
vA And bid the specious boaster shun 
The eye he dared not gaze upon, 
Superior love did still reveal— 
wi Not such as man for man may feel— 
i. | No—all was passionless and pure— 
That € majesty of woe, 
N Which counts it glory to endure— 
And knows nor hope nor fear below ; 
f Nor anght that still to earth can bind, 
qi But love and pity for mankind. 
‘ And in his eye a radiance shone— 
but Oh! how shall mortal dare essay, 
WO On whom no prophet’s vest is thrown, 
Many aa edacoe, eons 
» 20a an Ve, 
And all that finite sense can deem 
| | Uiahiccoeeh an ieee doco, 
_— Isaiah’s 
? When t the sie otek P et’s eyes 
1 <} 9 
vd) God bade the star of Tian ee - 
U There heaven in living lustre glowed — 
ft There shone the Saviour-—there the God.” 
: a founded on a 
well known and most beautiful passage 
6 of Eusebius, which ‘relates the eccle- 
¥ siastical tradition concerning the events 
of St John the Apostle’s visit,to Ephe- 
sus, after he had been set: free from the 
confinement of Patmos, in consequence 
of the death of Domitian, and the to- 
Jeration extended to all the Christians 
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by Nerya,.on, his, suceession to the 
throne. We believe there .is no rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of this tra- 
dition ; but,if invention. it,be, surely 
it is one of the most touching and 
beautiful of inventions. - The Apostle, 
we are told, was one day engaged in 
a solemn ordination of ministers to 
serve in the church of Ephesus, when, 
looking round, his eye rested on, and 
was detained by the extraordinay love. 
liness and apparent innocence. of the 
countenance of a certain youth who 
stood in the midst of the congregation, 
Turning to the bishop, on whom. he 
had just laid his hands, he exclaimed, 
* In the ce of the church; aid 
in the sight of Christ, I commit this 
young man to your utmost diligence.” 
The presbyter received the charge, and 
in obedience to it, admitted the youth 
into his own family, where he was 
baptized, instructed, and reared up to 
manhood with all manner of kind and 
christian superintendence. In process 
of time, however, he becomes ac- 
quainted with a set of dissolute youths, 
who make it their whole business to 
exercise upon him every instrument 
of temptation—and, at last, he falls. 
One degree of vicious indulgence suc- 
ceeds to another ; until, at length, as 
the ecclesiastical historian has finally 
said, “‘ he, like a spirited and un- 
bridled charger, galloping from the right 
path, and champing his reins, is hur- 
ried, by the very nobility of his soul, 
more deeply into the abyss.”* ‘The 
end of his wicked course’ is, that he 
retires to Mount Taurus, with a. num- 
ber of the wild young men who had 
corrupted him, and, being elected their 
captain on account of his superior 
bravery, holds the whole region in ter- 
ror by the boldness of his depreda- 
tions. 

A few years having elapsed, the old 
Apostle returns to. Ephesus, and after 
transacting all public business of the 
church, turas suddenly round. to the 
bishop, saying, ‘‘ Now, O bishop, re- 
store to me the deposit which Christ 
and I, in the sight of this people, com- 
mitted to thy care.” ‘The bishop un- 
derstands him not at first—but being 
asked in more explicit terms concern- 
ing the young man,, rends. his gar- 
ments, and tells the story of his. per- 
version, as it.had happened. + 
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that is a matter of very. inferior. 
—_ in regard to.a writer 
standing.’ It is enough for. mg) 
will be enough for Gat veadieres than 


The aged Apostle immediately in- 
pats what part of the mountain 
Detnd peded, lay with ag bene 

ided with a-guide, he pe- 
netrates the defiles of Taurus till he 
approaches the region infested by 
them. His guide then leaves him— 
but John advances, having determin- 
ed to see the captain of the band. 
The, old man is captured by some of 
the robbers, and is soon carried into 
the presence of their chief. We shall 
ive the result in the words of Euse- 
ius himself. 

** The leader, armed as he was, awaited 
his arrival. And when he recognized John 
advancing towards him, overpowered with 
shame, he betook himself to flight. But 
the apostle, forgetful of his age, eagerly 
pursued him, exclaiming, ‘ Wherefore do 
you fly from me, oh my son! from your 
father, aged and unarmed ? Pity me, oh 
my child, and fear me not? you still pos- 
sess a hope of salvation. I will make atone- 
ment foryou to Christ. Willingly would I en- 
dure death on your behalf, even as the 
Lord died for me. I will give my own life 
as @ ransom for you: » and believe : 
Christ hath sent me.’ The youth hearing 
these words, at first stood still, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground : next he threw 
off his artis, and, trembling, burst into a 
4ood of tears. “He then met the old man 
advancing, and with bitter sighs and Ia- 
mentations implored ‘his pardon, being, as 
it-were, baptized a second time in his tears, 
only concealing his right hand. Then the 
apostle, Pledgin his faith, and swearing 
that he would obtain pardon for him from 
his Redeemer, having fallen on his knees 
and prayed, kissed the right hand of the 
young man as if it had ‘been purified by 
repentance, and led him back to the church. 
Having’ besought God on his behalf with 
many pra and striving together by 
frequent tinge. and soothing his soul by 
many scriptural exhortations, the apostle, 
as they-say, did not depart till he had re- 
stored him to the church, having afforded 
a signal example of sincere penitence, an 
illustrious instance of tegeneration, and a 
trophy of a conspicuous resurrection.” 

Our readers will see at once what a 
fine field of poetical embellishment 
this narrative must have opened up to 
such a poet as Mr Dale ; but in truth, 
here, as in the story of the widow of 
Nain, there is so much beauty in the 
simplicity of the original’ sketch, that 
we dotibt, whether, after all, it was pos- 
sible, that the effect should have been 
improved or strengthened by méans of 

any pcetical embellishment whatever. 
Much as weadmire Mr D., we certainly 
can by no means compliment him on a 
judicieus selection of subjects—but 







that Mr'D. possesses’ the” 
ments of poetical power; and "nef 
but he will hereafter know bettér" 
and on what subjects to employ't 
To speak in the language wie 
himself is most familiar, the: 2s gna 
the we are very subordinate affairs ty 


the sr. eri 
We have already quoted ‘so wid 
from the ‘“* Widow of Nain,” shh 
we must keep within bounds ‘ag 

« The Outlaw of Taurus ;” and’ 

we know not well what passages: 

select, for the whole piece foes 
in a very equable strain of elegant a. 
dour. We shall give the descriptio 
of St John himself, as he first appeas 
in the temple of Diana in the midi 
of all the splendours of the heath 


worship. i} 


And now the festive pesesels i ak 
Which Grandeur gilds, r leads; 
But lo! amidst th’ adoring train iT 
Who circle that majestic fane, ila, 
One lonely pilgrim wends alo: 
Unheeded. by the b shies ¢ 
He only breathes no lowly prayer, 
And bends no glance of rapture there.’ >) 
Robed in a simple pilgrim’s vest... 
His arths are folded o’er his breast—- ,j\ 
Thin scattered locks of purest snow © ; i) 
Wave o’er a wan and wasted brow; |‘ 
Whence Time’s soft touch hath swept avay 
Each trace of Passion’s earlier sway; "| 
And all that once was wont to mové 
Hath changed to that meek placid love 
Which speaks a heart—a hope above, :, ? 
But wherefore doth he shrink to bow 4 
Where myriads plight the willing vow ? 
When every cheek is flushed with gladyen, 
Say, whence /iis brow is wrapt in sadntw? 
And why, when mingling choirs 
In Dian’s praise the votive hymn" ' 
Why turns he from that raptur’d song’”’ 
With mien as sad—and eye as dime 
As if that bright exulting train ¢ 'T 
Were mourners 0’er 4 hero’s' bier" 
That melting lay—so soft—so dears» 
Were but a deep funereal strain... « 
It is not that he proudly deems + 
His breast from earth's eniotions free} 
Not his such cold unfeeling dreams, !’ 
No rigid heartless stoic he.— 
No lofty philosophic lore . aoht 
Hath Jed him to.contemn mankind§ 
And. lured him yainly to explore . 
The mazes of th’ Eternal Mind;— 
And learn—what nature taught before 
That God is wise, and mortals blind. 
The vaunting sophist, weak as proud, 
May turn disdainful from the crowd, 
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tears 
a sigh, or murmuring groan’ 
ps fe pied of his own. 
And ask ye whence that ray of Heaven, 
“No high philosephy could teach— 
boNe bard’s enraptured visions reach— 
That noble generous love was given ? 
0 gaze upon his wasted cheek, 
‘His pensive brow, perp men 3 
‘lineaments too we! 
tee ted rene. 
ind such he was! the tear that steals 
to he -—his secret soul reveals ; 
He turns but from that idle shrine 
fo seek a Saviour more Divine ; 
‘And breathe the meek imploring prayer, 
For those who kneel deluded there. 
Bat know—though driven perchanceto roam 
Without a refuge or a home— 
To meet the sneer of cold disdain— 
To pine in peril or in pain— 
To Son ae tens marauder’s doom— 
Or sink unpitied and forgot, 
And moulder in a nameless. tomb— 
‘Thrice blessed is the Christian’s lot ! 
In darkest shame—in deadliest ill 
Jehovah is ae oo 
And to cheer his is given, 
we and love—from ser driven 
—Await him in his destined heaven. 
And séems it strange, when Time hath shed 
A hundred-winters:o’er his head ; 
When from: his eye the fire hath fled— 
His limbs are weak and withered— 
Why, bent with apenas and with age, 
He rsues his pilgrimage ? 
Ah! sanlathen Gate to roam, 
Till Peace, that flies a world unblest, 
And rarely dwells in human breast, 
Shall soothe him in his last long home, 
On that pale cheek, and patient brow 
Dejection deep is lowering now— 
Bubsay, what earthly fears controul, 
What-woes:can wring a saintly soul ? 
Tis not the frown of regal hate, 

This hath he borne, and still could bear— 
Tis not the impending stroke of Fate ; 

A Christian knows no terrors there— 
Though lone he seems—and desolate, 

Tis not despondence or despair— 
Yes—guilt may stain our best estate— 

But grief. like his might angels share. 

A work of mercy leads bim on 
To seek and save a wandering son ; 

We shall conelude with. part of the 
energetic address of the same perso- 
me at the close of this;poem. It is 
to be understood, that the outlaw has 
already sealed his repentance, and re- 
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inl i's seorn tosee ceived, at the hands of' the apostle, the 
“8 + their eh most precious of its earthly rewards, 
Mote gently ~ none emt in the shape of the heroine oft the poem 
ears mri tauaht to fom. by name, Irene. St John speaks. 
isheart to, bleed for others’ woe ; «* But what.are earth’s vain fleeting charms 


To that bright blest eternity 
Which waits—O favoured maid—for thee? 
The very thought my bosom warms, 
As when in rocky Patmos lone 
T communed with the Holiest One, 
And o’er my head dread thunders broke, 
And thus the viewless 
* Mortal! from-earth a’ 4 arise!! 
And view the secrets of the skies,” ; 
Hearken, my. children—-and behold 
The glories of the latter day ; 
When heaven its portals shall unfold, 
And earth and skies shall pass. away. 
It is the Eternal Sire’s decree, 
That thus the final hour et be— 
Pomp—glory-—grandeur decay, 
But his high word endure for aye, 


One foot on earth, and one on sea, 
A mighty Angel towers to heayen ; 
Before his glance the mountains flee ; 
Beneath his tread the depths are riven—~ 
Wreathed radiant round his brows divine 
The bright hues of the rainbow shine ; 
His ike the broad red glare 
Of the fierce sun’s meridian ray, ., 
Beams forth intolerable day 
The glory of the Lord is there. FO 
Loud as the maddening lion’s roar, . 
Or as the wild surge beats the shore, 
He speaks—blue tend. the sky, 
And heaven in thunder gives reply, 
Ne’er be those sounds, in mystery sealed, 
And when ime foinl en panels 
And when that fearful sign was given, 
He raised his dread right hand to heaven, 
. And thus the oath he swore— 
* Ye spacious skies, thou rooted earth, 
By Him who called you into birth 
Your destined date is o’er ; 
I swear by Him, whose sovereign sway, 
The bright sngrie hosts obey, . 
By Him who died, and lives for aye, 
That time shall be no more.’ 
Farth trembled at the sound, but O 
What shrieks of wailing and of woe, 
What frantic-yells of wild ir, 
Tumultuous rend the troubled air ; 
In vain, the day of grace is o’er, 
And love and pity plead no more. 
Mark, where the rock-hewn ‘cavern breaks, 
And to his doom th’ Oppreesor wakes ;:'*’ 
Mark, where the fear-struck Despot now 
Dashes the diadem from his brow ; 
Beneath his foot the frm earth, rends,; 
The heavens are: darkening o'er. him ; 
TheJudge—the Poserrigad ndge descends— 
And. who may stand before him ? | 
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LETTER OF ENSIGN AND ADJUTANT MORGAN ODORERTY, INTRODUCTOS 
A FEW REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. ~ 


Minerva Rooms, Cork, October 26th ¥ ral 


*€ wR NORTH, 


Sam iy 


“Str, I wish to know what you meant by your observations with respestyy 


me in your last month’s Tete-a-tete with the public. 


I purloined an 


Sir, your register of your sale in Ireland, from Ambrose’s, Purloingg} 
By my word, my man, you presume not a little on your years, and rhegs 


matism, Retract then this expression in your next, with 
horse, or you shall hear something more than you would ' 


a race- 


the rapidity¢p. 


find ble. If you wanted your accounts, you knew my address, 4 
could thave asked me for them in a letter, post paid, as you yourself sayy 


your title- 


GIN 

“ It is ng that I took a handful of dirty papers off Ambrose’s table, 
for not worth mentioning, but I did not think them of anyiaisg 
and tt is lucky for you, that I have not worn the same breeches ever’ since, 
they remataee safe and forgotten in the bottom of one of the pockets, um. 
til your impertinent remark recalled them to my memory. Here then aty. 
your accounts for you, and a great shine to be sure you can take out‘of 


them. They are well. worth making such a fuss about. 


It isa 


ter, indeed, you do in Ireland. Only fifteen hundred sold in the 
Island of Saints, from the Giants Causeway, to Capeclear, or as your 
aT 


correspondent Dowden has it, 


“ From Cork and Kerry, to Londonderry.” 


i! 


Look at the whole kingdom of Connaught, ignorant of your existences» 
the bog of Allen disregarding you,—the great political party of the 4 
a body as respectable in Ireland as the Whigs are in Scotland} decith 
inimical to you.—Mr Parnell of Maurice and Berghetta, the knock-m 
antagonist of the Qamwrly, thinking of writing a pamphlet to di 


you.—Charly Phillips, s 


g to the men of Sligo, his natale solum, 4 


you,—and many more such weighty obstructions to your circulation, ay 
vapour if you can. Here, I say, is what according to your account, I), 


from Ambrose’s, under my arm. 


Matchless audacity! Under my -amilt 


Why Sir, I could have thurst them into a nut-shell, as easily as Icould 
pack into the same compass the solid contents of any of Hazlitt’s apologiés 


for Hunt, or Reynolds’ eulogiums on Keats.* 


Yours as you deserve, » 


Morcan Oponzath’, § 





Such, gentle reader, is the letter we 


have just received from the standard-. 


bearer ; and we are sincerely sorry that 
we have said any thing, which he could 
possibly construe into an affront, and 
shall, (if we think of it,) cancel the 
obnoxious word in our next edition. 
Indeed, we are of opinion, that Morgan 
need not have been so angry, but we re- 
collect his country and profession, to say 
nothing ofhis having probably beenafter 
his sixteenth tumbler. He has cooled 
off since, and we are on as good terms 
as ever, as appears by a very friendly 
letter of his, inclosing a most excellent 
article, since the date of this angry 
epistle. As for ourselves, we are not 
“in the slightest degree discouraged by 


the gloomy picture he draws of ow! 
Irish sale, for it is plain to see, ita 
written, (to use the phrase of himef 
the Emerald Isle,) under the: potent 
and parallel pressure of punch and pass 
sion. We shall, therefore, say no more 
about the letter ; but have to remark: 
en passant, that our friend Odohetty’s 
account of the preservation of our pa 
pers by the change of his breeches, is 
somewhat apocryphal, for we. have! 
ample reason to know, that asthe’ 
wardrobe of the worthy adjutant boasts: 
but one pair, he has not much oppot+' 
tunity of exhibiting a variety of nether 
garments. rn 

Enough of this. We shall now give 
a few details of the state of our Irish 


aber" 





* The remaining part of Morgan’s letter contained an insinyation about Profestt 
Leslie's modesty ; something about the poner of cramming it into amazingly small di- 
e 


mensions ; and a few bitter jibes about the N 


orth West passage article, but we cannot print 


such charges on so excellent an individual and hope sincerely M: Barrow will be as merce 


sul as ourselves. 
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in, and, begin by confessing, 
os rome foundation for what 
Morg asserts about Connaught. The 
aoleof that ancient kingdom, are 
not much more civilized than the 
Seotsman, though they are not alto- 
gether deficient in knowledge on some 
ints) For instance, no 


country E supetion to them in the 
sence of punch-making, and in the 
liberalarts of smuggling and private 
stilling they may vie with the most 
ite nations, even those of Roserea, 
jnishowen, or the West of Cork. A 
with such fine capabilities can- 
not” remain ee ae in Cim- 
merian gloom ; they want but a stimu- 
Jus to push them forward into the light ; 
and-our Magazine, gradually breaking 
inon them, is the rete best adapted 
i ible for the purpose. So 
convinced of this is the Belfeet Society 
for discountenancing vice, that they 
have made application to us for liberty 
to reprint our Magazine on ballad pa- 
per, with the intention of diffusing it 
among the profanum vulgus of Western 
Ireland, to the — a od _ 
Shepierd of Salisbury plain, Parle 
the’ , the Two Wealth adecieed, 
the Hop Step and Leap in the Garden 
of Eden, and other suc ae com- 
positions ; and we are now a y ne- 
jating the matter. When the af- 
fairis finally adjusted, a branch society 
will be established in Galway, to co- 
| operate in this laudable undertaking, 
under the title of the Galway Associ- 
ation for promoting the interests of 
human race, and Blackwood’s 
ine. We are somewhat read in 
Roscommon; Dick Martin is distribu- 
ting us in those regions, impervious to 
the awful mandates of the law itself, 
yea, even in the depths of Connemara, 
among his rude, though ingenious 
vassals; and the influx of strangers 
into Ballinasloe, at the annual’ great 
wool-fair has made our name glorious 
in that district, where, indeed, Doctor 
French had already used his best in- 
fluence to disseminate us. At the last 
fair it'was truly edifying, to see every 
coach, car, chaise, jaunting car, and 
jingle, bringing up its complement of 
men; each with his Magazine in hand, 
and the effect it had on the mutton- 
pate graziers was amazing. Instead of 
the usual hubbub about Merinos, 
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South Downs, Leicesters, | Denters, 
and other such wool-gathering terms, 
you could hear nothing, but disserta- 
tions on the contents of the last Num- 
ber, and we are inclined to attribute 
the decay of the ribbon system in the 
county of Galway, tothat circumstance. 
Even in Sligo we are on the rise, in 
spite of the oratorical opposition allud- 
ed to by Odoherty.. Mr Alexander 
Bolton of the Sligo Journal, informed 
us, some time ago, that this Counsellor 
spoke against us in prose, and was not 
attended to,—that he spoke against us 
in verse, and was not attended to,— 
that he spoke against us, in that am= 
phibious dialect, which is neither 
rose nor verse, the dialect of which 
e is the mighty master, and was not 
attended to. e think we heard this 
sentence somewhere before ; but whe- 
ther we did or not, we must only say 
that we wish Phillips well,—that we 
think he shewed pluck in his turn-up 
with the Edinburgh, some years ago, 
when it was in full wind, and the 
prime ruffian of the ring, and that we 
are sure, as soon as he gets a little 
sense, (and he is not much above 
forty,) he will be a friend to us aftér 
all. , 


Ulster, as every body knows, is so 
much allied to the land of Cakes, that 
we are naturally loved there with no 
common affection by all classes, except 
by some unfortunate Whig people, who 
sadly infest that fine province. In 
Londonderry, we are the diamond of 
the Diamond, * or as Southey says, the 
** Gem of the gem, the living eye of fire.” 
From Ship-gate to Bishop’s-gate, we 
are devonied as eagerly the tatd and 
mice, and such small deer, were swal- 
lowed under the government of Evan- 
gelist Walker, in the siege of 1689. 
We suspect (on official matters we dare 
not “r decidedly) that. the ‘late 
visit of Sir Henry Torrens to his na- 
tive cy, was in’ some way connected 
with Ebony ; but, dear public, do not 
on any a¢count mention you had this 
piece of news from us. The archiepis- 
copal city of Armagh, (which we are 
truly sorry to see so respectable a geo- 
grapher as thet reverend J Goldsmith, 
instructing’ his brother barbarians of 
Cockney-land, to pronounce Armar,) 
patronizes us in a degree not to be 
sneezed at. The romantic promenades 








, & 


* A handsome square in Londonderry. 









+ Ina geography, published for the sixty-first time, says its title page, Pp 166. 
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ef Dobbin’s walk, are to be heard me- 
lodiously resounding to the dulcet 
strains of A, while from the Black 
Bull, the Dog and Duck, the Coach 
and Horses, issue the soul-stirring lays 
of Odoherty, and Dr. Scott. At 
Belfast we are Lords of the ascendant. 
Dr Neilson cannot be too much com- 
mended, for introducing us as a regu- 
lar text book into the institution, and 
the manifest improvement of that se- 
minary, is no doubt attributable to us. 
We now hear of no radical toasts, no 
questionable sentiments coming from 
any one connected with that learned 
body, and who but we can claim the 
merit of this desirable alteration? In 
the town itself, as well as in the de- 
pendant region of Ballymacaret, we 
are the circulating medium of intellect. 
There is nearly as great a riot on the 
day of our appearance at the Nelson 
Club, as that which we have so gra- 
phically described in our last address 
to you, my public, as oceurring on a si- 
milar occasion in the West country, i.e. 
Glasgow. How could it be otherwise, 
if Belfast be, (as that competent au- 
thority miladi Morgan asserts,) the 
Athens of Ireland? ‘This claim, how- 
ever, we candidly confess, we do not 
admit without considerable hesitation. 
George Falkener, we remember, was 
in the habit of maintaining that Attica 
was the Cork of Greece ; an assertion 
he used to ground on the celebrity of 
Attic salt, which he shrewdly brought 
forward as a proof, that in the older 
time, the city of Minerva must have 
been as famous for curing provisions 
as in our day the goodly city of Saint 
Finbar. Honest Peter Paragraph’s 
word is, on a literary question, as good 
as Glarvina’s, if not better ; for in his 
department, the outside of books, he 
was a much more accurately learned 
man, than she in hers, which lies on 
the inside ; and we have heard a pretty 
smart controversy between a man of 
Belfast, and a Corcegian, on the supe- 
rior validity of the decisions of these 
illiterate literati. In this it is not our 
intention to meddle, as we have good 
friends in both these rival flowers of 
the North and South. 
_ Passing into Leinster, through 
Drogheda, where we are in passable 
repute, we come at once to the metro- 
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polis, where we are’ p 
ingly under the superimn 
Hodges and M‘Arthur. It 
us an amazing quantity of ¢ 
to give even a sketch of all the! 
into which we make our’ way in ty 
city of Dublin. © The 
university,—the royal Irish A i 
—the Dublin Society,—the’ har 
short, every aggregation of dedenti 
learned men are rapturous in oj 
plause. We never should. be 
get through the proofs of | attag 
showered on us by these good 
with Irish profusion. A distingui 
person, (it would not be delicatetomey, 
tion names, ) lately invited us to-epend 
a month in a certain great house, offer 
ing at the same time, in ‘the hi 
somest manner, to confer on ug 
honour of knighthood.. We ¢o 
our vanity was not a little tickled, 
first with this offer ; and we spent 
some minutes in scribbling on.adozeo 
of visiting cards, the name-of gir 
Christopher North, just to see howit 
would look ; but good sense so0t ig 
sumed its wonted sway. We are too 
old, we think, to pick up new titles; 
and the recollection of Sir T..C, Mote 
gan, * Sir Arthur Clarke, knight of the 
Baths, t Sir Denis O’Neil, ¢ and some 
others, flashing before our eyes, quite 
put an end to the project. We, of 
course, declined it with all the polite. 
ness of a Louis Quatorze. Hes 
We, however, are seriously thinki 
of taking the diploma of LL.D. 
us by Trinity. Southey has’ turned 
Doctor, and why should not we? Be 
sides Johnson, another great periodical 
writer got this degree from the Irish 
University. Weare there in highte 
pute—fellows, scholars, sophisters, and 
freshmen, men of standing and gibbs 
are all stewing at us. In the courts 
you meet us—in Botany Bay we state 
you in the face—at commons the 
tering of the knives cannot drown out 
name—in the park you find us updet 
every tree—even in the seats of the 
muses we are not unknown. ‘We ap 
pear under the scarlet of the Doctors 
the sheepskins of the bachelors, the 
gold-bedizened gowns of the filti’ ne 
bilium—the tasselled velvet of 
fellow-commoners—the bombazine of 
the pensioners—and the coarse 











* A surgeon knighted by a Lord Lieutenant. 
t An apothecary knighted by a Lord Lieutenant. 
+ A piper knighted by a Lord Lieutenant, (the Duke of Rutland.) 
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the: . dust to show the esti- 
pling held in, we’ shall mere- 
iy quote an extract of a letter from a 
14. sor of that university, respecting 
;jate fellowship examination. 

e 4 * “ As pg eames ag pe 

; was decided, by a know of your 
fittle in other branches, but he was facile 
vinceps in Blackwood. Ae i lle 
uestion was * quis est homo qui stravit 

: ‘Revieweros Edinenses ?’ "gc rpeb tal 

‘Dux Wellingtonus in pugna Waterloo- 
jr yee sane, said the examiner, sed 
indirecté tantum. Quis eos cominus pros- 
invit?, Tu autem Domine ?—addressing 
the second,-—-who said, Nathaniel Gulielmus 
Wraxallus, Baronettus, an answer which 
excited much merriment. The third was 
as unfortunate, in attributing it to Thomas 
Morus poeta, apud vicum vulgo dictum 
Chalk Farm cum pistolibus suis, on which a 
iter was heard among the fire-eaters ; 
Brian Maeguire, in fact, burst into a horse- 
laugh, and whispered something about flash 
inthe pan, But when it came to the suc- 

























of Gir | cessfiil candidate, he confidently and Aonme 

how i out, * Christophorus Northus, 

on an which was decisive. It required 

re tog | 3 the stermnese of academical discipline to 

ites» binder the audience from bursting into a 
y? 





shout of applause at the truth and acumen 
ofthisanswer.” * * * 

After this, we need not say any 
thing farther on this head. We must, 
however, before we part with T’. C. D. 
return our thanks to our worthy corres- 

ents, Dr Barett and Mr Hincks, 
for'their valued papers, and the ama- 
ting'good-humour with which they 
saw themselves in print. Hincks, in- 
deed, has left college, but he is doing 
his best for us in Ardtrea, and spread- 
ing,our fame among the Bestians of 
Donegal. ‘Time only can tell whether 
the new provost (Dr Kyle) will fa- 
your. us as pointedly as the late one ; 
butas he is a learned and loyal gen- 
ee weare inclined to think he 
will, . Just, en passant, we may dro 
him.a,hint. We perceive some of the 
Irish papers bothering him to restore 
the ‘historical society, ‘suppressed by 
his predecessor ; and we, on the con- 
tary, recommend him to let it re- 
mhin, ag it is,, among the things that 
ate hot. . It was rather a queer appen- 
digeyto a, grave uniyersity.. We are 
hot now going to speak of the constant 
fanger..of its wmembers, (in general 
very young men, of no experience, and 
warm passions,) launching into for- 
bidden and discreditable regions of 
politics, or of its contiaual tendency to 
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e war with boyish petulan 
against ‘the sineellegd Waid the discs 


pline of the university ; though, were 
we in the mood, we might easily en- 
large on those points. Our chief 
quarrel with it is, that to it may be 
clearly traced the origin of that horri- 
ble perversion of language which has 
become so characteristic of Ireland, as 
to be distinguished by the name of 
Irish Oratory. The mighty corrupters 
of human speech, who are the t 
lights of that school of eloquence, (there 
is no need of mentioning names, ) were 
all trained to their hostility to com- 
mon sense, and the English tongue, . 
in the historical society—and the ma- 
lady was daily becoming more conta 
gious among its members. In this 
oint of view, we think its suppression 
1as been of incalculable benefit to the 
rising speakers of: Ireland; and we 
hope, that no clamour will induce the 
new provost to restore this depot of 
tattered trope, and murdered meta- 
phor, (to s in the style of the so- 
ciety,) although he might obtain a 
little transient popularity by so doing: 
We know we are speaking against our 
selves, for it is pretty generally under- 
stood, in thebest informed circles of the 
college, that one of the first acts of the 
historicals, on their revival, would be 
to establish a medal, to be annually 
bestowed on him who would. pro- 
nounce the most eloquent oration in 
our praise ; but, in spite ef this dou» 
ceur, we must give our vote against 
awaking the slumbers of the society. 
In the four courts, it has. been re« 
marked, that if the green-bags of the 
young lawyers could be scrutinized by 
the searching eye of a secret commit- 
tee, it would be discovered, that even 
the fullest of them owed no small 
portion of its plumpness to the cir- 
cumstance of containing one of our 
numbers ; and, that it forms the entire 
supellex of no sniall proportion. We 
are quoted continually. in the speeches 
of counsel ; an it es meg “wegen 
ated, (irreverently perhaps,) that we 
are okay oD be found lurki 
on the bench. Apropos of that, Lor 
Norbury has said nota bad thing 
about us last week- A gentleman, whose 
name we forget, was abusing, in good 
set terms, that worthy individual, the 
Feu Lord Maire de Londres, in Lord 
Norbury’s presence. Wood, my Lord, 
says he, is.a man of dark and dan- 
gerous designs ;—Hic niger est, as Ho- 
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race would say-~-a very black manindeed, 
my Lord ; me om vee ee = 
head, an ass. your charges, rep 
his Lordship, cannot be true ; if he 
be, as you say, a Black-Wood, so far 
from being an ass, he must be a prime 
wit. Of course, we have heard better 
things, but it is a very fair average 
pun, and quite superior to the run of 
those you hear in oe farces, al- 
ways excepting those of our friend 
Theodore Hook o 


We beg leave to assure: Sir Richard 
Phillips, that there is such a county, 
in Ireland, as Wicklow, although that 
worthy knight thought: proper to in- 
form the Quarterly Reviewer of Mau- 
rice and Berghetta, that no such shire 
existed ; and we can still farther as- 
sure his knighthood, that it is one of 
the most beautiful and romantic re- 
gions in the world. As the natives 
are no great clerks, we do not dissemi- 
nate freely among them ; but no party, 
bent on exploring the beauties of this 
lovely county, is considered as perfect, 
unless among the delicious stores of 
hams, neats tongues, spiced beef, cold 
turkies, and other such amiable solids 
—and the no less to be extolled 
hampers of liquids sweet, from laugh- 
i igne down to the honest 
extract of malt—a supply of our Ma- 
gazine be not safely stowed away. We 
ere thus read through the woods of 
the Dargle, along the lands of Tinne- 
hinch, under Lord Powerscourts lord- 
ly waterfall, in the glen of the Downs, 
and all up the much sung vale of Ovoca. 
‘The custom is to appoint a reader of the 
Magazine, while the rest of the party 
amuse themselves in demolishing the 
vittel and drink, thereby gratifying, 
at the same time, body and mind. It 
is a pleasant sort of a plan, though we 
own we cannot help feeling some 
bowels of compassion for the reader. 
Odoherty assures us that he had fre- 
quently volunteered that office; but 
verily, as the newspapers say, this re- 
port wants confirmation. 

a Maynooth we are aa read, 
w is strange, particularly, as at 
another Roman Catholic aiken that 
of Carlow, we ‘sell nearly a hundred 
copies. There must be something 
rotten in the state of Maynooth, and 
we request Lord Fingal to look into it 
without delay. 

We must be brief with the rest of 
Leinster. In Tullamore, the capital 
eity of the Bog of Allen, we are popu- 
Jar, notwithstanding the dissent of the 
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Adjutant... In Burr .we areas . 
known as the Duke of Cumbe 
pillar, on which, by the way 
a pretty poem by a. native of, 
of the Brosna, which ma: 
see the light. We haye a 
in Kilkenny—so much so, indeed, 
to the old boast of that elegant city 
that. they have fire without smoke, wa. 
ter without mud, sky without fogsapd 
streets paved with marble, they; hase 
added as a proud distinction,. and @ po. 
pulation universally reading Blackwood, 
As we have mentioned’ Kilkenny,, 
must request Mr John Pinkerton fy 
be so kind as to give this city a place 
in the next edition of his Map of * 
led It 
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land: we know his haying 

has given just offence’ on the spot; 
and we remember reading a pithy 
on the subject, in the Literary Gazette, 
by a native. 

In the jolly province of Munster 
which, after all, is the stronghold of ge- 
nuine Irishism,—we have mahy frignd- 
ly spots, but we must. pass them. oye 
currente calamo, In Limerick, Alder. 
man Watson writes us that weare doing 
pretty well, both in the old city, and 
in the more flashy brick-buildings of 
Newtown Pery. ‘The only point on 
which the corporators and anti 
rators agree, is admiration of ow 
Miscellany, a circumstance not.e little 
flattering to us. Through Ti 
we range tolerably well, ta 
confess, not in the barony of Mi 
shine, my the peace tae 

en it (we know not why), into ;thei 
heads, that we have Nes yo 
strumental in occasioning the present 
depressed rate of potatoes. We request 
some of our friends in that, quarter, 
Lord Donoughmore for instance, to 


relieve us from this odious one i 


suspicion. John Bull of Watertont. 
(what a magnificently sounding name 


that is! how applicable, either, toa 
cpeomen or an Irishman !) 
Bull of Waterford gives usa, 


count of that city. The Wa 
merchants, he says, who were, former 
ly proverbial for being very. busy.do- 
ing nothing, are all now. very,-busy 
reading Maga. " 
The kingdom of Kerry is,the,sea 
of literature ; the bie’ peasants, like 
those of Hungary and , Poland,; being 
able to address you in Latin., You 
may be sure then, that we. are peculiar 
favourites. Ajl over, the county, 


from Listowel, as you go throughshe } 


classical city of Tralee, and thence to 
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r of Killarney, we spread like 
am ‘Down oven to distant Nee- 
dan, following the course of the Ken- 
qnarethe deep embayed om tm as 
tr calls it—our name is held in 
‘honours Dingle rejoices in us—and 
igome copies have even made their way 
ito the leonum arida nutrix—Iveragh 
ssthé birth-place of the great Danicl 
Through the negligence 
ofthe bibliopoles in Kerry, we are ge- 
og by month late in the kingdom ; 
and natives are laughing at the 
jokes of October, while they, in more 
favoured lands, are rejoicing over those 
of November. It really, sometimes, 
-is'a great inconvenience to be born a 
degree or two of longitude out of the 
. But when we do arrive, the face 
éf the country seems gladdened ; it is 
akind of holiday. 

Beal fires for our jubilee, 

Upon a hundred mountains glow. 

As they are a learned people, our 
léarned articles tickle them the most. 
Acredible gentleman assured us, that 
he was at a party a short time ago in 
Castle-Island, where one of the com- 
pany being called on for a song, gave 
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gst F the Latin translation of Chevy Chase, 
it 01 f which enriched a couple of our late 
“p- | numbers, beginning with ‘ Perseus 
' t & Northumbria,” and never pulled 
little | tridle till he came to the last line, 
mary | “Sit nobis finis bona,” to the great 
»We T delight of the company. We are not 
dle. over popular at Killarney; for the 
er guides, &c. of that place find that 
7" When one of our numbers is in a boat, 
i) | the visitors can hardly take an eye off 
set Fit! Upper and Lower Lake, Mucross, 
Wuest | ‘amd all the other lions of the place, 





being quite unheeded. We are not to 
blame for this: we can assure the Lake 
School of Ciceroni, that were we to see 
‘any one attending so exclusively even 
t ourselves among such scenes, we 
should certainly, addressing him in 
the words of the head of another kind 
of Lake School, exclaim, 
Up, up, my friend, and quit your book ; 
ough, to be sure, there would be no 
eed, we flatter ourselves, of bidding 
him (as in the poem we quote) fo clear 
his looks, after the perusal of our 
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tie “Teart-enlivening lucubrations. 

|... Cotk—but what shall we say of 
aE T *Oork, except to confess our obligations 
You "0 it for giving us some of the best 
list | “tiuttibutors we have? There is no 
RY, ‘Heed of mentioning the names of Dow- 
dhe | dehy Jennings, ‘Holt, ‘Fogarty, and 
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many more.too long for enumeration, 
who are all fromthat great metropolisof 
beef and butter ; they are already con- 
secrated to fame. ey have made us 
— popular in that city ; so that 
we arealmost the only book now read by 
the Corcegians. Like their own sal- 
mon, we never go out of season there. 
What the Chaldee was to Scotland, 
the Luctus over Sir D. Donelly was 
to Ireland, and particularly to Cork. 
It was like Aaron's sceptre—it swal- 
lowed up all other topics of conversa- 
tion. Go where you would, from the 
red forge to Deuroche’s cross, you 
would see the ulation merry or. 
mournful, ssetitien as the jocose or 
pathetic mood prevailed over Number 
XX XVIII. Asudden flood of criticism 
seemed to have burst on Cork, as ra- 
pidly as aswell in the Lee. We have 
read much more stupid papers in the 
Edinburgh than were then spoken in 
that city in common conversation. 
With a natural. partiality, they pre- 
ferred Dowden to Lord Byron, and 
Jennings to Wordsworth ; and though 
we do not quite agree with them, we 
own that much may be said on both 
sides. At the philosophicals there, it 
is needless to say we are adored ;—~as a 
proof of it, we shall just mention, that 
the customary fines for absence are al- 
ways remitted if the absentee can show 
that he was detained by the unavoid- 
able business of reading Blackwood. 
Their institution delights in us; at 
their library we are devoured ; in the 
Minerva rooms, which, by the way, 
we can recommend as an admirable 
establishment, Higginson is fatigued 
to death in answering demands for us ; 
and on the day of our arrival, the im- 
patient subscribers press round Bol- 
ster’s shop, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 

brooks f 

In Vallombrosa. 

There is a certain’ learned Glasgow 
gentlemen, (we rather think he is a 
provision-merchant ; but in this. we 
speak with hesitation, for we would 
fain avoid saying any thing but what 
is quite right), who, a few weeks ago, 
visited *‘ the beautiful city,” andswas 
so impertinent, to say the least of it, 
as to abuse us in the hearing of cer- 
tain of our friends the inhabitants. 
We hereby give that profound butter- 
dealer a word of friendly. caution—to 
keep a tight rein on his tongue in fu- 
ture, more erry in ‘quarters 
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such as this. Little do these fellows 
know the extent of our means of in- 
formation: they had better keep an 
eye to themselves. Like the Baron of 
Bradwardine, we are cautious ; but, 
nevertheless, “* beware the bear” is an 
old motto and a good. 

As for the towns about the county, 
we do as much as could be expected. 
Mr Fogarty has spread us in Blarney ; 
but he has paid us there a compliment 
which we do not approve. He has 
tied one of our volumes on the famous 
Blarney stone, and pilgrims now kiss 
that volume instead of their ancient 
Ca-aba. We do not like this, we say ; 
for it is notorious, that the Blarney 
stone is sacred to humbugging—a prac- 
tice which we detest ; and we beg our 
worthy correspondent to remove it 
quam primum. The Scots Greys, a 
superb regiment, as Buonaparte justly 

ed them, introduce us wherever 
they are quartered—a circumstance to 
which we owe many thanks, in parti- 
cular to the gallant and friendly 
Lieutenant, who has cheered the 
darkness of Bandon, by bringing us 
in among the worthy devourers of 
bacon who inhabit that ancient 
borough. And, to conclude our long, 
et very imperfect tour through Ire- 

d, by stopping at its Ultima Thule, 
we shall only observe, that one copy 
finds its way to the island of Cape 
Clear, where it is read every Sunday 
after mass, at the chapel door, by the 
priest who rules the islanders. He is 
the only man in his wave-beaten do- 
minion who can read, and he translates 
any difficult passage into most admir- 
able Irish. Such a man is an invalu- 
able acquisition to the capers. 

After all, however, it may be doubt- 
ed, whether justice has as yet been 
done to us in the kingdom of Ireland. 
The only comfort we have is, that if 
full justice is denied to us—it is 
granted to nines | body else. We are 
not read so much as we deserve to be 
—but no other periodical work is read 
at all. The Irish people do not ap- 
prove of Mr Southey’s long elaborate 

articles, about conquering generals 
and parish churches ; and they are of 
opinion, that whatever Ugo Foscolo’s 
merits 7 be as an Italian poet, he 
is one of the clumsiest reviewers that 
ever tried the trade—more particularl 

when he sets about overlaying wit 

learning a work of grace and 


air 
classical wit, such as M Frere’s in- 
imitable Giants, and Mr Rose’s as 
inimitable Beasts. They do not make 
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due allowance, (indeed, it igi 
scarcely be expected of them), ‘for th, 
disadvantages attending the { 
cess of translation, and in short, Yom 
the whole concern a bore. Notwith. 
standing the immense merit of ing, 
merable articles, therefore, it may be 
said, almost without a figure, ‘thy 
the Quarterly has never made 
its quarters in that country. 9 
Edgeworth indeed asserts, in her lif 
of the Old Gentleman, that “‘{, 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Review, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, may now be 
seen on the tables of the superior farm. 
houses”—but we suspect this is, 
flattering picture, and that here, asin 
many other passages in that work, it 
may be enough to believe one thirdyf 
the statement. The invention hoy. 
ever, if such it be, leans to virtue; 
side, and is besides, more indicatiy 
of genius, than any to which chin 
has been laid by the defunct Pentep. 
mist. 

There are many circumstances 
which forbid us to hope, that we cn 
at any period become the favourite 
work of all men of all parties in ow 
own Island ; particularly, the physial 
bulk of the Whig party, which isa 
sore stumbling block and obstacle to 
us in many quarters—and we hav 
never denied it to be so. But, in Ite 
land, there are positively no Whigs— 
so few at least, that they are in nm 
way worth mentioning. There th 
great division of mankind is into Pro 
testants and Catholics, for both of 
which parties we have the utmost re. 
spect, and whom we hope in goa 
time to see reconciled to each other, 
and living (satva TAMEN Ecctesia 
AncLiicana), in all things, without 
heart-burning and bad blood. The 
only effectual means of serving Ireland, 
is the promotion of knowledge—th 
spreading of education—the diffusion a 
light ; for we are well aware, that the 
animosities which have been kept 
alive among the people of Ireland, 
have been nursed and cherished only 
for the filthy purposes of a few ite 
rested demagogues ; and that nothing 
but a little more education is neces 
sary, to enable the whole of that gen 
rous people to see through their tricks 
And, as it is, what a refreshing col 
trast does the state of Ireland at this 
moment present, to that of so maly 
turbulent infatuated districts in Eng- 
land—London itself included! Eng- 
land has been disgraced by a Matthew 
Wood—and Scotland by a Joseph 
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ume; but Ireland has sent forth 


ioning cit nor meddling sur- 
¥ to create or inflame the wounds 
oe . discontent. London and 
are in the paws of the Radi- 
but the cities of Ireland are all 
in the hands of staunch and true men. 
Jt is sufficient praise of itself, to say, 
that at this moment, the favourite 
public men with the people of Ireland 
ge, Mr Charles Grant, Mr Peele, and 
Mr Plunkett— 
«Good men she hath in honour »—better 
none !” 
needs no wizard’s eye to see 
what a share of the power of Britain 
must long continue to be in the hands 
of Irishmen, and men intimately ac- 
inted with the spirit of Ireland ; 
and we think as little, to foresee, that 
ere long, the exertions of such men as 
Grant and Peele, for her good, must 
be crowned with that success which is 
always deserved, and almost always 
achieved, when virtue and genius are 
combined in strenuous co-operation. 
But to return to ourselves—we may 
safely say, that we are THE ONLY 
Iaisu Macazine. In Ireland itself, 
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no periodical of the smallest pluck 
has ever been published. ‘The Dub- 
lin is a contemptible abortion ; the 
Belfast is dead: a few were tried in 
other towns, Cork for instance, but 
they were all miserable things, and 
never did one of them take firm root 
in the soil of the potato. As for the 
English periodical works—not one of 
them, on any side, knows any thing 
at all about Ireland. Their praise and 
their blame are equally decisive of 
their ignorance: whereas, we, we 
flatter ourselves, have shewn in this 
very paper such an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of that island, as 
may justly astonish any born Irish- 
man, from Donaghadee to Balleydo- 
noghan ; or, if he would rather have 
it so, from Carnsore Point, to Bloody- 
farland. And yet, this is a part of 
our career, on which we can as yet 
scarcely be said to have even entered. 
Let those that wish to know what's 
what, keep a good eye to our Irish 
articles the next twelvemonths. We 
promise them they shall not look in 
vain. 





SKETCHES OF VILLAGE CHARACTER. 
No II. 
The Village Schoolmaster. 
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A sTrIPLine tyrant of unyielding look— 
Unskill’d in manners—learned by the book, 
Just ’scaped the chastisement he now bestows, 
Armed in the terrors of unceasing blows— 
Here stalks the Village ‘‘ Master’”—in his school, 
Holding o’er murmuring Wights his rigid rule. 
A silken handkerchief around his neck— 

Arrests attention, and commands respect— 
Adown his breast in flowiug grace, it spreads, 

And vast importance o’er his presence sheds ; 

A ruffled shirt—his luxury and pride 

Demands the unbuttoned waistcoat, opened wide— 
With broad-round brim, like spreading wing of hat, 
Extends his vast circumference of hat. 

With air important, solemn, and devout, 

The “ Chair of Majesty” is wheeled about ; 

Its nicely balanced back a prop supplies 

To folded arms, and Heaven-directed eyes— 

“‘ The Prayer,” in whispers, quickly circles round, 
And silence strives to lord it over sound ; 

With half-averted look, and manner sly, 

With scarcely moving lip, and watchful eye, 

Each knowing Urchin, through the crowded school, 
Commits his question—cons his grammar rule, 
Or, wisely provident of future need, 

‘¢ Explaining lessons” —now essays to read. 

This prelude o’er, a solemn pause ensues, 
As each, with darkened face, his fellow views— 
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Till dire suspense, to certainty gives way, 
And up the Urchins march, their tasks fo say, 
Around the chair, the “‘ Armed chair” of state, 
With open books, they tremblingly await, 
The circle widened by the master’s wand, 

On one unhappy wight, he lays his hand, 
Who destined to begin—with beating heart, 
And tear—confounded eye, essays his part. 

“© Well—well—and well, sir! make a little haste , 
Look, blockhead—read ; the noun is there misplaced ; 
But where’s the verb, and where the adverb—next, 
Was ever loggerhead so much perplexed ! 

Now into order put the words at once— 

The vocative stands foremost still, you dunce ; 
Nay, this is past endurance, bare your breech, 
And I'll instruct you in the parts of speech.” 

And now the “ Taws,” sad prelude of mishap, 
Rudely alight in reckless “* Mary’s” lap ; 
A while she eyes the messenger of fate, 
Then, with unfeigned reluctance, leaves her seat ; 
Around her neck, the hated badge she bears, 
And takes her woeful pil image with tears, 

Poor luckless Mary ! thou didst only look, 
One little thoughtless moment off thy book, 
Thy Brother’s breech might warmly plead thy cause, 
That breech which smarted sore beneath the Taws, 
Thy brother's tears, and anguish-speaking moan, 
That momentary “ glance” might well atone, 
But thou art doomed a Tyrant's rage to crave ; 
Thy youth, thy sex, thy beauty, cannot save ; 
Then Nature be thy friend, and let him know, 
How many “ fountains spring” at every blow. 





The Village Wedding. 


From house to house, with nicely papered hair, 
Why roams each busy and ecstatic pair ? 
And why these marks of some unusual feat, 
That hum, and bustle, through the village street > 
Why walks the Dame in nicely-platted Toy, 
And why, in Sunday doublet, struts the boy ? 
Why dresses Tibby, in her best attire, 
Whilst gaping gigglement surrounds the fire ? 
His dusty visage why does labour clear, 
And sports the evening in his newest gear ? 
A “ Village Wedding,” by the setting sun, 
Already is the merriment begun ; 
Blind Davie Daw has plucked the sounding string, 
Attuned his fiddle, and away they spring. 
For “‘ Dainty Davy,” here the cummers cry, 
With “ Jenny Nettles,” there the lads reply ; 
They set, they flap, they loudly beat the ground, 
With closing arms, they wheel each other round, 
The maddening music gains upon their feet, 
So with their hands, a symphony they beat. 
More rapture still in every reel appears, 
They almost seem suspended by the ears, 

So highythey leap—so knowingly they spring, 
With so much suppleness and breadth of fling, 
That skinless heels and trodden toes ensue, 


And Jamie swears, his shins are black and blue, 
While haverel Jean her hanging stocking ties, 
And to the dance with maddening fury flies. 
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Thy scraping slack, thy bow in mercy draw, 
Have pity on the “ Lassies,”"——Davie Daw. 
How swell these sides beneath the tightened diess, 
How pants the Miller’s blooming daughter Bess, 
Fat Tibby’s cheeks are blown into a flame— 

If ought befall the Lassies, thou’rt to blame. 

And now on Lover’s knees, the Cummers sit, 
Scorning their partners—with provoking wit 
Backwards their heads in jeering mood they throw— 
And what the fools are after, beg to know, 

They flounce, they giggle, and their necks they twist, 
And spite of all their flummery are kissed.— _ 

The cheering punch goes round in caps and jugs, 
And freely in the drink they lay their lugs. 

*Tis tongue, and tug, and mimic flight, and squall, 
And love, and heat, and palpitation all ! 

Apart upon a broader board ’tis fit 
The wiser few in conversation sit— 

Here gaucy Wives with aprons new are seen, 
Commixed with “‘ would-be Women,” of thirteen ! 
And aged cronies bent upon their tale, 

Fill up each pause with lengthened draughts of ale. 

Again the youngsters fill the floor at once, 
Arranged and partnered for a “‘ Country Dance ;” 
Some “ Fat Gudewife” of more than forty years, 
Dragged to the top, to lead the dance appears— 

In vain she struggles, scolds, protests, and tries, 
To gain the leave, her Partner still denies 

The “ Soldiers Joy,” one clamouronsly demands,— 
They wheel, they caper, and they cross their hands, 
All tongues are busy, every limb employed, 

All time, all order, and all rule destroyed, 

This way and that, like troubled ocean tossed, 

All figure, plan, consistency, are lost— 

Thus fared it once, ere order kept a school, 

Whilst Nature lumbered in chaotic pool ; 

And s ling atoms through the dark expanse, 
From dateless ages kept their “ Country Dance.”— 
Now kissing seems no more of stealth but law, 

And squeaking lassies nestle in the “ straw.” 
Along the dale and up the mountain side, 
Of noise and merriment, there drifts a tide, 
And name to name returns, and shout to shout, 
As onward swells the glee, and revel rout, 
More distant still the circling echoes come, 
As each his several way diverges “ home.” 
Poor hapless Tibby much the Muse bewails, 
The glee that softens and a night se" veils, 
The lying, ing, treacherous jeers that win, 
Th ail of future fife to woe—and sin ! 
Unhallowed Boyhood, raw, blood driven and blind 
To all of rational that marks thy kind, 
Oh, pause, and shiver through each boiling vein ! 
The risk contemplate—estimate the gain,— 
Thy bark, once stranded on that fatal shore, 
Thou ne’er mayst spread the swelling canvass more. 
In vain we preach, in vain the truth apply, 
With manner warm, and vice-confounding eye— 
In vain we pour the sacramental wine, 
And proffer to the soul the draught divine. 
In vain the sigh, the humbled soul that speaks, 
The drops fast coursing o’er the sinner’s cheeks, 
The fervours that exalt, the thoughts that pant, 
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The all that speaks the ** young Communicant.” 
One “‘ Wedding Night,” with all its tipsy fun, 
And each truth-hallowed sentiment is gone. 
Effaced and banished every pious thought, 

And every good resolve reduced to nought. 

We need no “ Trials” * to corrupt the land— 
No Surgeon candidate t for place to stand— 
Our “ penny weddings” do the thing as well, 
And book full many a candidate for hell. 


Archy Tait—the Village Chronicle. 


"T wERE endless task, in numbers to relate 
The ceaseless wanderings of old “‘ Archy Tait”— 
His lonesome travels thro’ the trackless moss— 
His hair-breadth accidents-adventures cross— 
His stories frightful, meaningless, and odd— 
Of ghostly visions on his mighty road— 

Of voices bursting from the darksome glen— 
‘© Of tumbling amries,” and of headless men— 
Of sheeted ghosts, and death-foreboding specks 
Of spreading lights on horse’s ears and necks— 
Of nightly rap—eluding sick man’s ear— 

But shaking every limb of nurse to hear— 

+t Of coffins hammered at the noon of night— 
Warning of morning job the quaking wright— 
Of wraiths that take our form, to let us know 
What hours of future life the fates bestow— 
Of fires that cross the doubtful travellers’ way, 
And blaze, to lead his homeward steps astray— 
And he would speak of elves, all clad in green, 
On fairy knowe, or green-sward valley seen, 
Their airy march has passed him on the lea— 
The gingling steed, the peal of jollity. 

Of changling Imp—he spoke, no care could rear, 
Which backward seemed to orp, from year to year. 
From morn to night some hellish trick that planned, 
And from a nine years cradle cursed and banned— 
Which trail’d its toad-like form around the fire, 
Or crawled on knees and elbows through the mire, 
At even-tide upset the milk-maid’s pail— 

Tied up the littered cattle, tail to tail— 

Then held its sides, and yelled, to hear the roar, 
And see the rushing milk-maid tumble o’er. 

And he has heard the wizzard Curlers ply 

Their gleesome game beneath a wintry sky, 

As up the nightly Rink, the viewless stone, 

With sweep, and shout, and booming speed, has gone- 

Of “« Brownie,” he could tell, his hairy strength 
Across the midnight hearth-stone laid at length— 
The corn he threshed—the various work he did— 
The peats he hurled at lazy varlet’s head— 

His hatred of deceit—the means he chose 
To punish her who tasted “‘ Brownie’s broze.” 

Oh, I have sat from eve to early morn, 

On Archy’s endless stream of “ stories” borne— 
Eyed every movement—listened every sound— 
Called into forms of meaning shapes around— 
Yet, still intent to learn each tale of dread, 

Tho’ deepening o’er my cheek the safron spread— 





* Writte during the trial of the Queen. 
+ Written note for Montrose. 
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The fading ingle urged into a blaze, 

From every rafter seen a Terror gaze ; 

The bounding line of light and darkness scanned, 
And sudden flight ’gainst sudden danger planned. 


Rest to thy spirit “ Archy”—peaceful rest— 
Amidst thy fellow-spirits of the blessed— 
And ne’er may’st thou, with ghostly visage come, 
Around this earth, in ‘‘ spectre guise,” to ream— 
With thy unearthly presence, to affright 
Some future wandering “ Archy” of the night. 
JUVENALIS JUNIOR. 








NOTES TO ARCHY TAIT. 


As these stories of our forefathers, are now gradually dying away, and in a few years 
yillin all probability entirely vanish from the creed of our peasantry, it may be as amusing, 
to those ee consider the study of the human mind under any peculiarity of impression, 
as interesting, to be put in possession of a specimen of those superstitious legends, with 
which the memory, or rather the imagination of many an Archy, about forty years ago, 
was stored. — 

“© His lonesome travels through the trackless moss.” 

“| was daundering,” said Archy, ‘ ae misty morning, just atween day and the sun, 
thro’ Gilchristland moss, and ay as I, gaed on, the moss seemed to spin round, and 
sacks to grow out 0” the heather knowes before me. At last, I threw mysel down, just in a 
fit o’ desperation, belly-flaught, on a dry tuft of ling, when—Guid shall be my witness— 
apot o’ fine yellow goud guineas lay peeping through the tod-tails, straught under my 
nose. The foul Thief, thinks I, has een a plot upon aul’ Archy, but he'll cheat him, if he 
an; sodown goes my guid aik stick into the saft peat flow, and off I sets for hame as fast 
as my feet could carry me. But rest I could na, and rest I did na, till, with the aul clasped 
Bible in my hand, I wized away west, to see what was become of the stalf and the poze, 
Thad left behind me,—and just as I set my nose o’er the Hird knowe, a wee aboon Deans- 
yet, ye ken, and was beginning to clear my een frae the dew draps, for it was a dawky 
morning—what was to be seen d’ye think, no my single kent sticking in the mud whar I 
left it, but a hale regiment o” guid aik cudgels, every ane o” them as like my ane, as ae 
choup is like to anither. I trow I did na let ony grass grow to my heels till I was fairly 
housed and seated on the bink ayont the fire—and frae that day to this, my guid aik 
tleky has never been mair heard tell o’.” 


‘© His hair-breadth accidents, adventures cross.” 

When I was a halflins Laddie, hirding the Guidman o’ Auchincairns stirks, (Archy lo- 
quitur et loquetur,) I mind it just aswell as if it war nae farer gaen than yestreen—me and 
aneo’the Servan-lasses—and a bonny bit fodgel red cheekit Gawky it was—used to milk the 
Kye, like, every night regularly, about eight o’clock—weel, as I am telling ye, I was just 
puing away a calf, that was a wee thing countermacious, and I'll no deny it, for I was a 
wee hailikit mysel’ in these days, gieing Jenny a bit pooss in the bye gaun, no think- 
ing o’ ony ill eitherin Guid shall be my protection ; as I thought I heard a queer un- 
carthly'greet coming down the shank, and wizing ay nearer, and nearer to the byre door. 
OdiI thought I should have swarfed wi’ down right fear, and Jenny, silly thing, was neither 
to bin’ nor to haud, but out 0’ a’ reason, rinning up and down the groupe, like a creature 
clan dementit. The very Kye shook at the stake, and the bits o’ calfs, poor elfs, war like 
to rout their end: weel close to the door cheek to be certain, it comes—and sic an’ a fear- 
fue skerling as it set up, as gin it had been an aul body a’ pued to pieces wi’ pincers. 
There was no way 0” escape, but by the byre door, whar the awsome creature was stand- 
ing centry, an’ the wee bit can’le doup was nearly burn’t out, Jenny had lost a’ reason, 
and had taken to the twenty-third psalm, an’ I had said the Lord’s prayer twice o’er with- 
out ony effect. ‘There was nae time to be lost, for the very rafters aboon our heads war 
ditling wi* the skirl, sae down I pu’s Jenny’s Kirk Bible, that, as Providence had ordered 
it, was lying on the.byre wa’ head, the guid places war a’ marked wi’ rose leaves, which 
Jenny used whiles to smell at~let nae servan’ lass ever be without a Bible—and bethink- 
ing mysel’ 0” the power o” the word, in the guid aul times—an’ saining mysel’ some twa 
score 0’ times o’er wi’ the open word turned towards the door, out I flew, like an’ arrow 
out of a bow, an’ out came “ avoid ye Satan,” in the very teeth o’ the enemy. But I 
tow well, frae that day to this, we never heard mair o’ the ** greeting Boggle.” 


** Of ghostly visions on his mighty road.” 
_, Let naebody ever try to play tricks wi’ the foul thief, for he’s ay stire, ae way or 
ither, to get the better o’ them at last. It was a tempting o’ Providence, and a provoking 
0’ Satan, but what wad ye hae o’a young foolish laddie, nae twa-an’-thretty at the time ? 
Tkent fu? weel that Will o” Dressart-land wad be coming thro’ the town-cleugh, after 
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supper-time, just to visit his Joe like ; sae naething wad sair me, but I wad gie hima 
and dressing mysel’ in a bottomless sack, and rubbing my hands and face against the 
of the muckle broth pot, off I sets for the gray stane anist the town-cleugh. Weel, it 
was a clear moon-light night, but yet I canna say but I felt a wee eceric,—I was but half, 
lins satisfied wi’ my errand—down, howsomever, I claps upon the apron o’ the 
and keeps my e’e ay wast o’er, on the look-out for Willy—but whenever I thought lay 
him coming, it turned out to be either a heather-cow or a rash-bush. I had glowered ij 
my very e’e strings war’ crampit—and was just casting a look about me in a careless 
when plump upon the grimmed face and sheeted body of a brother ghost, closely seated by 
my elbow, my e’en cam’ down. It sat a wee still, an’ spak na—I thought the grey whin 
was gaun frae below me—it shook like a wabron-leaf—TI had nae power either to speak orty 
move; it was just like a night-mare. At length, as if to relieve me from the awfu’ hors 
of silence, and to claim a kind o’ friendly connection (the Lord be wi’ us!) wi’ poor Archy 
it whispered in my ear these words, which I canna forget : 4 
‘© Ye’re come to fley, and a’m come to fley ; 
“© We'll sit the-giddy, we'll sit the-giddy.” 

They may sit here that likes their company, thinks I, (for by this time I had come aye 
to mysel’) but I'll sit nae langer than I can help—sae, flinging aff the aul’ sack, and put. 
ting my soul and body into the keeping 0’ the Most Hee, 1 was o’er the muir ere ever ye 

have said ** Jack Robison.” Next day the sack was found on the spot, a’ tom tp 
pieces—** the Lord be wi’ us !” 


© Of voices bursting from the darksome glen.” 
It was rather late on a har’st night, as [ was coming hame frae Croalchapel, 
the Nether Pothouse, and just snooving awa’ alang the woods o’ Loch-dunton, whar the 
aul’ Pyot bigs her nest—ye ken, a wee aboon the black charcoal pit—and there was neither 
moon nor stars—naething but a flaught o’ fire every now and ¢han, to keep the road bya 
when, just at the root o’ the pyet-tree, and no a stane-cast frae whar I stood, I hears an 
awsome groaning, and sighing, and maening, as if some pulir frail failt body had been 
ing its last. Help, poor fallow, after snouking a wee about the roots o’ the 
bushes, comes back to me yowling, wi’ his tail atween his feet-—an’ out frae amang mine 
nae power on earth could stir him. Yea, yea, thinks I, the aul’ boy has e’en taen up his 
p nye in a charcoal pit the night, an’ its no for nought that the glaed whistles—but, 
ro’ the strength o’ Guid, I'll set him at defiance. Sae up I gaes, firm and fearless, till 
I sees the figure of an aul’ man in a Kilmarnock night-cap, wi’ a grey-looking doublet 
rocking an’ rowing back and forit, to and fro, under the scoug o’ a hazel bush. “ Ye'te 
unco sair forfouchen, man,” says [—(for its safer ay to hae the first word o’ ought va 
** what’s the matter wi’ ye ? that’s no a guid bed for a sick body, in the how-dw 
o” a caul’ har’st night.*’ It took nae mair notice o’ me than gin I had been the aul’ Pyot 
jarking.” ‘* A weel,” says I, ‘* I sall neither mak’ nor meddle wi’ ye mair, but leave ye 
to the care 0’ him wha taks tent 0’ deil as weel as body.” I had na weel said the word, 
whan I thought I was dung blin’ wi’ a splutter o’ fire, an’ up the Pothouse-linn 7 er the 
most ante yelloch 1 ever heard afore or sinsyne. They’re a’ weel keepit that keeps, 


my bairn 
** Of tumbling amries, and of headless men.” , 
Whether the word Amrie, applied in the south of Scotland, the true Saxon district, to 
that large square press, which being placed immediately under the dresser, forms a ready 
and convenient receptacle for broken meat, meal basin, with a long et cetera of odds and 


ends—has any connection with the ‘‘ amus,” or alms, we presume not (Jamiesone vivenit) , 
to determine. It is sufficient for our present purpose, to have made our readers conceive 


of this object, as large and shapeless. e 
** As I was coming down by the chaise craig, (Qs daro waveis wevvwvy and wearing 
awa’ by staffy-biggam, a Maxwell’s cruik, ye understand, just as I had crossed the 
ford, and was drawing my plaid up o’er my shoulders. The night was fearfu’ dark, and 
rainy, what does I meet, wot ye, but a coach and six driving furiously down the very face 
the scaur. The coach was a’ set round about wi’ black lamps, an’ something looked out of it 
like a muckle black cat, just ready to jump out o’ an *‘ amrie” door. But ere I had breath 
to say, ** His presence be about us,”"—The vision had vanished, an’ I could hear, for see 
I couldna, the muckle amric-stenning an’ o’erenning down the brae, a’ the way 
Mar-burn, whar’ it fizzed in the water like a red hot gad o’ airn, preserve us a!” 


“© Of sheeted ghosts, and death-foreboding specks.” a 
Aye, Sirs, my sister Jeanie’s death was a sair blow to me—in spite 0’ a’ the medicines 
I could 3 I spared neither Tartar nor Black Apple, she boud to die, her wiet- 
boud to be dried, an’ it fell to my care to see her straughted, an’ decently laid in her cof- 
fin. It was a sad sight an’ a sair ane—but that was na’ the warst o’t after a’, for the cof- 
fin at a sharp turn in the planting wiest off the spakes, an’ the lid was fairly broken up, 
J saw my ain sister’s face wi’ the dead claes o’er’t, My poor Jeanie was buried at last, an 


hame I comes in the afternoon, an’ down I sits in my lanely bield, by the ingle-cheek, it 
was a cauld hearth, an’ a dowy seat atweel. There was the chair she used to siton, There 
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as the Cutty still lying on the Hud, wi’ the embers o’ the last blast she drew stick. 
ing in the throat o't—every thing seemed to speak 0’ Jeanie. The shoon standing wi’ the 
heels down by her bed-side, and the very cat, that rubbit itsel’ contentedly on her apron 
tail, whan she was drawing out a thread o’ sale yarn. An’ tho’ her an’ I war often no 
that great friends whan she was living, for she had an awful tongue whiles, an’ was nae 
ing o’t, I was unco wae atweel, now that Jeanie was hou%ed in the caul yerd, 
Sai sitting by a bien pantry, and a warm Greishoch.—So out I stavers, for rest 1 could 
ma’ within.—It was like no using Jeanie weel, to enjoy ony o' this warl’s comfotts, and her 
o an’ sae comfortless, beneath the drap o’ an’ auld ash tree. The sun was gaen 
down, an’ I could hear the sugh o’ the brumbling pool—sae down I claps close by the 
dde o’t, just to doze a wee, for I was a kind o’ stupid.—But oh my bairns, may nane 0” 
yowever ken my ken, that fearfu’ hour, for as sure as my name’s Archy, did my sister 
‘Jeanie rise out o’ the black belling water, an’ try to clasp me in her arms.—I gat but ae 
isk o’ the apparition, till it raise high up in the air, an’ gaed aff wi’ the flap an’ the scream 
of “a Lang Neckit Heron.’’—The Lord be wi’ the just, an’ keep them a’ in their graves 
till the resurrection !”” 
“ Of nightly rap, eluding sick man's ear.” 
I remember weel, my mother, honest woman, wha’ was never in her life blamed for 
d she had been sitting up ae winter night wi’ the auld Guidman o” Gilchrist- 
and, auld Crairie—ye ken—wha wore ay the red nightcap, an’ prayed sae loud an’ 
se lang on the Quarrie Knowe ; an’ if he binna weel now, mony a ane may be feart, 
that’s a sure thing s—a weel, as I was telling ye, the Guidman was a wee easier—a’ the 
family had gane to rest—the doors war a’ shut, and the dogs a’ sleeping. My mother had 
bdorn ** th’ Afflicted Man’s Companion,” with which she had read the Guidman into 
asort o’ dover, and had thrown hersel’ back just for a gliffy, to tak’ a nap, in the easy 
chair—when skelp goes the mid-door, as if it had been fairly riven in twa, before her een. 
She visited the kitchen ; she peeped into the pantry-door; there was not even a mouse 
siring. The Guidman died nine weeks after, nae doubt it was a warning. 


* Of coffins hammered at the noon of night.” 

There is a Wright or Carpenter, still living, with whom the author of these sketches 
has conversed, and who has assured him in perfect sincerity, that in his earlier days, 
aod when he was first apprenticed to the trade, his master was wont to waken him in 
the night-time, that he might mark the hammering in the work-shop adjoining—nor did 
the augured event, ever of course, fail to follow ! 


“6 To punish her who tasted * Brownie’s broze. 
Brownie, in more recent times, (and for his earlier history and character, consult 
King James’s VI. Dawmonologie, page 126, the splendid edition 1616, by the Bishop of 
Winton,) was pretty generally supposed to take up his residence, during the day, in 
what the farmer termed his peat garret, immediately over, and in full view of the kitchen, 
fom which commanding station, the immemorial residerce of undisturbed vermin, he 
sntdown his black messengers of admonition in the shape and substance of peat clods, 
upon the heads of such ** servan-lassies,”” as seemed disposed to ae toe a or indiscre- 
tion, His presence, even, when not thus attested, was, at times, indicated, by the self. 
ing of a crad!~, or by the continued, and pendulum measured motion, from ** wig to 
wa"—of the sl’ .. rope which generally crossed the farmer’s ha’, and over which were 
flung, in wide + sreading suspense, all the loose suspendibles of the family, such as sheep- 
skins, worsted aprons, stockings, hoshings, &c. One day, according to the record of 
veritable tradition, a maid-servant, who had been in the habit of preparing, and serving 
up brownie’s morning repast, (he being at this time very intent upon a threshing job, in 
the barn), whether, from mere curiosity, or from a desire (like Sancho’s jesters) to please 
his guest, is not fully ascertained, inadvertently put the spoon, which had been used in 
stirring the broze, to her lips, whereupon Brownie, who did not seem altogether to relish 
this mark of attention. proceeded in the coolest and most civil manner imaginable, to 
toss her backwards and forwards, like a flying shuttlecock, over one of the barn-bawks, 
jepeating, at every toss he made, this short monitory speech. 
*¢ J'U learn you to sup brownie’s broze.” 
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MREDITOR, - 
I am sensible, that you may at first 
sight be apt, to consider the subject on 
which I am about to address you, as 
one quite unfitted for occupying any 
space in the pages of your journal ; 
and yet, I hope, that when you have 
looked over what I now send, you 
will not be hasty in refusing it ad- 
mission. The truth is, that at the 
worst you yourself can scarcely feel 
more averse to the discussion of the 
subject, than I myself should have 
done some few days ago; but, acci- 
dent having led me to read Captain 
Brown’s letter to the Provost, the 
statements therein made induced me to 
look further into the matter—and the 
result of the whole of the attention I 
have been able to bestow on it, has 
been such, that I feel very anxious to 
submit it to your judgment, and that 
of your Edinburgh Readers. There 
is no question that there exists at this 
moment, in our city, a very considera- 
ble degree of popular ferment, in re- 
gard to the affairs of the Police Esta- 
blishment; that this ferment arose 
altogether without cause, no one who 
has any knowledge of the matter can 
venture to assert ; but that it is now 
kept up absurdly, and that the popu- 
lar feeling is egregiously misdirected, 
I think it is quite as impossible for 
any impartial person to entertain the 
smallest doubt. It appears to me, 
however, that the reluctance exhibited 
by some of Captain Brown’s defenders, 
to admit the extent of abuse and 
indiscretion, actually discovered to 
have existed, within a very few 
months, in the management of the 
establishment with which that gentle- 
man is connected, may not unfairly be 
numbered among the chief’ causes, 
both of this absurd prolongation and 
misdirection of the popular jealousy. 
They would have acted more wisely 
for themselves, and in truth, more 
kindly towards Captain Brown, had 
they shewn more willingness to per- 
ceive and punish the evils that did 
exist in this establishment. Had they 
done so, they might have exerted 
themselves without exciting so much 
general suspicion, in separating his 
nal eause from that of his esta- 
lishment—while the mischievous ac- 
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tivity of those splenetic agitg 
eheal hands the business ‘Boy we 
likely to outlive weeks and 
enough of idle declamation and stypj 
clamour, might perhaps have been 
less offensively engaged on ‘matters 
more distant, and, in appearance 
least, more dignified. 

The public, it appears to’ me 
very saibh obliged ts the ge le 
men, who, in the beginning of this 
year, directed their attention to the 
affairs of the Edinburgh’ Police—gnd 
nothing can possibly be in worse taste, 
than to question the purity of the 
motives which first engaged them ip 
that necessary inquiry. The result of 
their research, has unquestio 
been beneficial to the public “a 
this being the case, they are notval 
together without excuse, even 
it should be thought,. that 
have in the end 
selves to carry the matter by much 
too far, and to persist in looking with 
uncharitable eyes on persons not less 
free than themselves from any serious 
and intentional offences against the 
public interest. ‘There cannot ‘be the 
smallest reason to doubt, that the in- 
tentions of almost all who have ‘inter. 
fered in this business, have been, and 
are, perfectly fair and honest. On the 
other hand, there would seem ez facie 
—I say no more—to be good reason 
for suspecting, that all these persons 
cannot stand quite so pure as’ might 
be wished in foro conscientia ; that in 
particular, the hostility of a few 
Captain Brown, has not altogether 
‘rested, and does not rest on public 
grounds alone, but rather in feelings 
of a nature entirely personal to them- 
selves ; that these few have been, and 
are, the most active in keeping alive 
the popular ferment—that chiefly 
through them, the passions of many 
men have come to be excessively and 
ridiculously heated, in regard to 8 
subject which has never engaged any 
quiet attention of their understandings; 

—and finally, that they can have no 
reason to complain, if their own be- 
haviour be in turn scrutinized wi 
some portion of the same severity, 
which they have so cruelly la 

on that of Captain Brown. And yet, 
I cannot think, but that in the letter 


* Printed for Archibald Constable & Company, Edinburgh. 


allowed them. 
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‘ast addressed by that officer to the 
q Provost, there is a great deal too 


mach,of all this This letter is, in 
my opinion, a clear and convincing 


ance, and cannot fail to do 
a great service in the eyes of the 


public ; but I must say, there is 
throughout a considerable lack of mo- 
desty in the attitude he assumes ; and 
that, defence being his sole legitimate 
object, he has dealt more blows and 
severer, than I conceive to have been 
justifiable, to say nothing of becoming. 
I have no fault to find with the 
statements which have been made— 
on the.contrary, I think it was abso- 
Jutely necessary that they should be 
made; but I do think, they might 
have appeared in many shapes of less 
questionable propriety than that of a 
letter from Captain Brown to the Lord 
Provost—a person accused —— 
unjustly), and acquitted (however 

ly), to one of the judges before 
whom he had been accused, and by 
whose sentence his acquittal had been 
pronounced. 

I have no intention of entering at 
al into the particulars of Captain 
Brown’s case; for I think no one can 
in conscience think himself entitled 
to avow any opinion concerning its 
merits, without having at least done 

tain Brown the justice to read the 

and elaborate statement of this 
letter—a statement to which I suspect 
no one, any more than myself, can 
offer any considerable addition. But 
I trust you will pardon me for direct- 
ing your attention very briefly to 
one or two circumstances which ought 
to be particularly had in mind by 
aoe who have allowed —— - 

e up an rtion of the popular 

iudice Loslent this officer—and 

ve ventured in any shape to express 
their dissent from the judgment al- 
ready pronounced concerning him by 
the only legal and competent Tribu- 
nal. These are, 

I, The great number of facts 
brought forward in the letter to the 
Lord Provost, which tend to shew 

the persons most active in all 
the steps of procedure, anti-judicial 
and post-judicial, against Captain 
Brown, have been acting under the 
influence of private feelings—that 
they have in short been acting in this 
Matter as his enemies, not as the dis- 
mlerested friends of the Public. If it 
could be completely established, that 
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these persons had been acting thus, 
it. might, nevertheless, be thought 
very possible, that Captain Brown had 
been in the wrong ; but undoubtedly, 
accusations resting principally on the 
authority of persons so acting, would 
be examined by the Public with a * 
very peculiar degree of jealousy. I 
am sorry to say, that from the state- 
ment of facts given in the Captain’s 
letter, there seems to be particular 
reason for suspecting that Mr Thomas 
Allan, (the only person mentioned as 
taking a lead in the proceedings against 
Brown, whose name is likely to carry 
the smallest authority along with it), 
has really suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by motives of this descrip- 
tion; and most unquestionably, if 
the statements, so well calculated to 
convey this impression, be in any way 
incorrect, it is most imperative on Mr 
Allan to contradict them, not by 
anonymous paragraphs in a news- 
paper, but boldly and distinctly in his 
own person and name. 

1. Captain Brown, in the first place, 
mentions, that the newspaper, of 
which Mr Allan is editor, (the Cale- 
donian Mercury), began to animad- 
vert with extraordinary severity on 
the management of the police of Edin- 
burgh, “‘ after a complaint had been 
preiarres against Mr Allan himself, 

y Captain Brown in the discharge of 
his official duty.” 

2. He asserts that fictitious anec- 
dotes, tending to bring the establish- 
ment into disrepute, were, after this 
period, inserted in great numbers in 
this newspaper—and that a formal 
censure was passed on these news- 
paper-reports by the Sheriff of the 
county, and some other Magistrates. 
In proof of this, he recites various 
anecdotes, which your readers will ex- 
amine; and in other Edinburgh 
newspapers we must all have seen 
many more tending strongly the same 
way. 

3. He accuses Mr Allan of taking 
many unfair advantages of his situa- 
tion, as editor of this paper, to inflame 
the public mind against him, (Captain 
Brown,) pending the investigation 
instituted concerning the police esta- 
blishment, before the court of commis- 
sioners—of which court Mr Allan was 
an active member. He complains very 
much of Mr Allan’s conduct in fur- 
nishing his newspaper with any ac- 
counts at all of the proceedings of a 
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court, which would undoubtedly ap- 
pear to have been a private one, since 
Captain Brown himself—who had the 
strongest of interests, und, as I should 
have thought, the strongest of claims 
to be present—was never admitted to 
know any thing of its deliberations 
until he read the accounts of them 
thus complained of in the Caledonian 
Mercury. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that, so far as this goes, I conceive 
every impartial person must complete- 
ly agree with Captain Brown in disap- 
proving, and that most strongly, of 
the conduct of Mr Thomas Allan. If 
the court was a public court, then the 
public had aright to be there—and, 
above all, Captain Brown. If it was 
a private court, no one could have 
the smallest right to make public any 
part of its proceedings, unless with the 
approbation, and under the control, 
of the court itself. Most certainly, 
Mr Thomas Allan, when he—being 
one of a court, consisting, I shall sup- 
pose, of thirty persons—presumed to 
publish, in his newspaper, accounts 
of what passed in this court, unau- 
thenticated by any reference to minutes, 
or any other formal record—he was in- 
stituting, in his own person, a most un- 
warrantable monopoly, and exemplify- 
ing, most egregiously, not the liberty, 
but the tyranny and despotism of the 
press. He availed himself of his vo- 
cation as the editor of a newspaper, to 
inflame the public mind against an un- 
protected individual ; and the impar- 
tial part of the community may be in- 
clined to doubt, whether the person, 
who had prepared and published such 
reports as have lately filled the columns 
of his paper, might not have done well 
to decline continuing to act in the capa- 
city of a judge with regard to any inves- 
tigation in which Captain Brown is con- 
cerned. I shall take liberty to believe, 
that such things are more worthy of 
the Scotsman than of Mr Thomas Al- 
lan ; and that he, on reflection, must 
be inclined to repent of having, by his 
— given any countenance to 
one of the most dangerous practices to 
which that basest of all the seditious 

rints has ever had recourse. 

But, 4thly, Captain Brown goes on 
to state, that these paragraphs in the 
Caledonian Mercury were not only 
published in an irregular and culpable 
manner by Mr Allan—but that, in 
various instances, they betray the 


strong leaning of the editor's oy, 
mind against Captain Brown, 
instance he gives of this 
unworthy of Mr Allan’s attention, |}, 
appears that one of the ch 

against the Captain was, that he had 
been implicated in a gross fraud, and 
that of'a particularly mean character. 
a fraud by which a poor widow had 
suffered a pecuniary loss. It appears 
farther, that this charge wag jp. 
vestigated by a committee, of which 
Mr Allan was a member, and that the 
report of that committee contained, 
most distinct and honourable acquittal 
of Captain Brown. Finally, it appear, 
that the same charge was in fig 
brought forward again by a Mr 
Stenhouse, a rhetorical baker, in 
speech of his, reported by Mr Allan 
in the Caledonian Mercury. “ Thy 
gentleman,” says Captain Brown in 
his letter, (p. 116.) “ in substance 
asserted, that a report by one of 
the committees would have estab. 
lished my privity, in some way and 
to some extent or other, to @ fraud, 
It certainly was the duty of the editor 
of the Caledonian Mercury to 

Mr Stenhouse’s speech as it fell 

his own lips: it happened, however, 
that the assertion I have just noticed 
was utterly disproved by the report 
itself, which report was signed and sub. 
scribed hy Mr Allan, It is a very te. 
markable circumstance, that Mr Allan 
did not avail himself of the facilities he 
possessed, by stating in a separate pu 
ragraph how the fact truly stood ; but 
that, with the meuns of contradiction in 
his power, he permitted the error of Mr 
Stenhouse’s statement to go to the public 
uncontradicted.” Such are Captain 
Brown’s own words: I doubt not you 
will agree with me in thinking, 

if they be founded in truth, Mr Allan 
is not the man who ought to have made 
himself particularly conspicuous, by 
casting the first stone against any one 
accused of negligence. 

As for the statements contained in 
the Scotsman, it would be doing them 
a great deal too much honour to notice 
them at so much length. It is only 
necessary to read Captain Brown's 
own letter in order to be convinced 
that the editor of that paper has all 
through this business been exercising 
himself in his old vocation—which 
may be described as that of drawing 
illogical inferences, from false facts, for 
wicked purposes. 
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. J—But I would request the only 
set of citizens to whom I am ambitious 
of addressing myself, to consider be- 
fore they go any farther in this matter, 
the dangerous nature of the precedent 
which, if they do so, may be, through 
their means, established—of appealing, 
in questions of a strictly judicial na- 
ture, from the sentence of legal judges 
to the opinion of popular meetings on 
the one hand, and the statements of 
party newspapers on the other. With- 
out the influence of these last, indeed, 
it is sufficiently manifest that no ap- 
peal to any popular meetings whatever 
could ever have been dreamt of on the 
t occasion. 

It will be for those who are above 
the influence of such publications to 
consider of the propriety of combining 
together to prevent the malice now 
at work from succeeding in the in- 
fiction of farther injury on the 
character, or rather I should say, on 
the feelings, of Captain Brown. ‘This 
officer has clearly and triumphantly 
answered every individual charge 
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brought against the honesty and 
good faith of his behaviour. He has 
confessed, indeed, some instances of 
carelessness or imprudence in_ his 
conduct,—but the reproof of his sta- 
tutory superiors, might surely have 
been considered as a sufficient punish- 
ment for this ; even although to that, 
had not been added, the pain and: de- 
gradation of standing for so many 
months the perpetual object of every 
art and instrument of seditious ran- 
cour and vulgar abuse. The high 
character he has always borne as a 
man of perfect integrity and honour, 
among those personally acquainted with 
him, and, above all, the acknowledged 
and exemplary usefulness of the Police 
Establishment of Edinburgh, as super- 
intended by him,—give him claims on 
the protection of the respectable pub- 
lic, which I hope are not likely to be 
brought forward in vain. ; 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.C.S. 





LETTER FROM DR OLINTHUS PETRE, TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. ESQ. 


Sin—I have this moment read a 
most violent tirade against your work 
in the last Number of the London 
Magazine ; and a perfect specimen of 
spite, neutralized by stupidity, I must 
confess it to be. You are quite above 
the range of such paper-shot as this. 
He must be blind indeed, who does 
not see, that the virtuous indignation 
of the writer against the sins, negli- 
gences, and offences of your Maga- 
zine, would have slept in peace, had 
they not been committed by a rival, 
as it is probable the unfortunate scrib- 
blers about Baldwin’s have the vanity 
to consider you to be. You may se- 
curely despise the drivelry of such 
people; the public, or that minute 
portion of the public which will take 
the trouble of wading through their 
lumbering pages, must instantly ap- 
preciate the motives of their animosi- 
ty. All will allow, that their wrath 
is just as disinterested as the patriot- 
im of certain aspirants for parlia- 
mentary honours, put in to obtain a 
calculable advantage in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. You may, there- 
fore, feel very easy under the visita- 
tion 


“It really is rather laughable, to read 


tome of their charges against you. 


They indeed are very indignant at 
the just castigation you have bestow- 
ed upon that miserable gang, to whom 
you have so aptly given the name of 
the Cockney School—a censure uni- 
versally allowed to have been most 
deserved ; and they vapour most he- 
roically about personalities, But, 

** Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione que- 

rentes ?” 

Or, (for it is probable they will not 
know the meaning of the words I 
have quoted) who can do any thing 
else but laugh at such a charge, 
coming from a Magazine, which, 
during the short space of its existence, 
has accused Mr Wilberforce, (for 
whom your hypocritical antagonist 
meanly pretends such a reverence,) of 
playing ‘‘ at hawk and buzzard be- 
tween character and conscience,” of 
“* making his affectation of principle 
a stalking-horse to his yntiful desire 
of distinction,” of “ being a man 
whose reputation costs him nothing,” 
with much more auch slander on that 
eminent person ;—which has called 
Lord Castlereagh ‘‘ an inanimate au- 
tomaton ;” and described Mr Can- 


ning, as “ combining the pertness of 
a school-boy with the effrontery of a 
prostitute ; which has sneered at the 
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weakness of Mr C. Wynne’'s voice, 
Lord Castlereagh’s stammer, and even 
in the very number, in which one 
of their hacks has had the insolence 
to abuse you for laughing at Hunt, 
Hazlitt, (the very author, by the 
way, of the base personalities just 
quoted,) and others of that loathsome 
knot? They have, (to say nothing 
of their affronts to some gentlemen 
supposed to be connected with you, 
displayed in the article under my con- 
sideration, and in the braying of the 
ass, who occupies their lion’s head,) 
published the impertinencies of a 
Cockney Scribbler, who signs himself 
‘Elia, full of all kinds of personal, and 
often offensive allusions to every in- 
dividual who had the misfortune of 
being educated at the same school 
with himself. I could point out many 
more such reprehensible passages, even 
in the three numbers in my posses- 
sion, particularly in the articles of 
Hazlitt and Elia; but I think I have 
«Said sufficient, to expose the sincerity 
of their indignation against you for 
personal allusions. I shall not stop 
to defend you, as I could on almost 
every point of their accusation ; but 
as for them,—why Sir, their hypocrisy 
in this respect, is too thick and pal- 
ew to deceive even the most foggy- 
eaded native of Cockaigne. 

I should most certainly never have 
noticed the article, but that I perceive 
a very sounding charge has been di- 
rected against you in it, on account 
of a letter of mine. The disinterest- 
ed critic accuses you of attacking, in 
every number, “‘a most respectable pro- 
fessor of the University of Edin- 
burgh ;” viz- Professor Leslie. I be- 
lieve the only serious charge against 
that “‘ very celebrated” man, as he 
takes care to call himself in the Edin- 
burgh Review, whenever he has or 
makes occasion to mention his name, 
came from me. There might have 
been some trifling allusions to him 
in sportive or satirical verses, but 
these could hardly be construed into 
very gross offences, and were besides 


‘ in a great measure bottomed on my 


exposure of his ignorance. And as [ 
do not think it faiy, that you should 
be censured for a letter written by 
one of whom you know nothing, and 
concerning whom they cannot even 
have made a guess, I shall just say a 
few words with respect to my connec- 
tion with Professor Leslic. 


In a work of his, treating on 
metic, that “‘ celebrated” a es 
proper to go out of his way to 
in a most dogmatic and j : 
manner, the Hebrew Language, |] gy 
serted, that he did not know even, 
letter of the tongue he had the j 
dence to pretend to criticize, andy 
proved my assertion. I leave thedg 
cision of the question to any Hebraigt, 
to any man of common sense in the 
land. I proved that he was actuated 
by a hostility to the language of reve. 
lation, simply because it was so; and 
I defy any one to refute me. This 
unfortunate Cockney, who is lament 
ing over my hard treatment of the 
Professor, of course cannot be gu 
posed to know any thing about th 
matter in dispute ; but what I am 
saying is not the less true on that ae 
count. As I am on the subject, I may 
remark, that I was, at first, a little 
surprised to find, that in the second 
edition of the philosophy of arith. 
metic, which was announced since] 
had pointed out Leslie’s mistake, he 
had not retracted the unlucky note 
whichconvicted him of ignorance ; but 
on inspection of the work, my wonder 
ceased, for I perceived that the new 
edition was nothing more than the 

old one with a fresh lying title- 
and a few additional leaves ; in 2 
only a collusion between an_ honest 
bookseller, and a doubly honest pro 
fessor, to impose on the public, and 
get rid of the remaining copies of an 
unsaleable work. 

Here then is the vile offence against 
decency as committed by me. What 
reason have I to respect Mr Leslie? 
His Essay on Heat? The matter of 
that work is no great affair ; and the 
manner is so bad, that even a brother 
reviewer pronounces it'to be execrable 
and “ drossy.” His Mathematics? 
There is not an original Mathemati- 
cal fact of the smallest value in all 
his book, and his barbarous style, and 
vile arrangement, have done a great 
deal to obscure the merit of what he 
has purloined. I do not intend, forit 
would not be the proper place, to go 
into any detailed remarks on his geo 
metry ; but every mathematician 
laughed at his droll proof of the doc 
trine of parallel lines, at his doctrine 
of ratios, at his failure in proving bis 
very first proposition, the foundation 
of his system, and a thousand other 
such betises. Am I to bow to him 
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pecause he isan Edinburgh Reviewer? 

the inspiration of that 
worthy oracle ;—and as to the profes- 


got’s own part in its lucubrations, why, 
his impudent puffings of himself, and 
i t sneerings at others, have of- 
ten made me liken Leslie The Re- 
viewer to some enormous overfed pet 
of the parrot species, stuck up at a 
window—and occupied all day 
with saying, ‘“* pretty poll—pretty 
ll,” to itself; ‘* Foul witch—foul 
witch,” to every passer by. Look now, 
[beseech you, at his Article on the 
North-west passage ! ! ! 
What other claims to respect he 
I know not, except his ha- 
ving made some neat second-rate che- 
mical experiments, and invented some 
handy little instruments; but even 
if his claims were ten times as 
weighty, they should not have deter- 
red me from speaking as I thought. A 
man who could go out of his path, in 
an inguiry on the nature of heat, to 
recommend an impious work, and, in 
atreatise on arithmetic, to cast an ig- 
norant sarcasm on the language of the 
Bible, or to sneer at the ‘‘ fancies” of 
one of the apostles, must ever be an ob- 
ject-of suspicion to those who hold the 
Scriptures in honour, and impiety in 
detestation. We have no assurance 
that he may not digress as culpably 
hereafter ; and if he does so, it is on- 
i to give him warning, that I 
take care to point it out. 
With grief I have perceived that many 
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of the ‘young men, who go from this 
country to Edinburgh to pursue their 
medical studies, come back with their 
religious principles perverted, and their 
reverence for holy things sneered away 
—it would be very unjust to accuse 
any individual, of this weighty charge 
—iies the fact is undentalies I re- 
joice, therefore, whenever it is in my 
power, even in the most trivial degree, 
to show that the lights of the fa- 
mous Northern sect are not infalli- 
ble; that under affected knowledge 
gross ignorance may lurk; and that 
considerable intolerance may sometimes 
be the characteristic feature of philo- 
sophic liberality. I rejoice also, but 
much more sincerely, to learn, that a 
better spirit is arising in your famous 
university ; and, in spite of its levity, 
its humour, its follies, nay, even its 
trangressions, I think your Magazine 
has been instrumental in this good work. 
So much for my share in the tirade 
against you. The error I exposed was 
trifling, but it marked a bad spirit, 
and therefore I noticed it. If Profes- 
sor Leslie or his friends be offended, 
let them trace the origin of it to him- 
self. As for my part, I shall never 
repent of having contributed to a work 
which is even suspected of being sup- 
ported by such names as any of those 
given in the article to which I am now 

referring. I remain, sir, yours, &e. 
Ouintuus Perre, D.D. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
Nov. 10, 1820. 





THE QUEEN'S TRIAL. 


Tat proceedings of the last two months 
are worth recording, less from their 
peculiar circumstances, which are re- 
volting to all honourable feeling, or 
from the personages in question, who 
areonly to be looked on as degraded 
and. despicable, than from the insight 
which they give into the disposition 
of the English Multitude. 

The facts of the Queen’s trial are 
sufficiently notorious; and, at all 
events, the subject is too repulsive for 
decency to detail. But the popular 


excitement—the reprobate means, that 
were put in force for its production— 
the gross’ partizanship to which the 
heads of Whiggism did not disdain to 
stoop—and the power exemplified of 
forcing back the current of justice in 
its highest. channel—these things are 


important for our experience ;—they 
are “ signs of the times.” 

The dealers in that commodity of 
vulgar minds—prediction after the 
event—have now discovered that the 
whole proceeding was absurd. But if 
it has passed away from popular ha- 
bits to think of the honour of the sit- 
ter on the throne—in better times an 
object of proud solicitude—was there 
to be no cognizance of the foulest as- 
persions on the national honour? Was 
the laugh and scorn of all Europe to 
be passed over as a thing not worth 
inquiry? Was the moral name of 
England to be insulted by a perpetual 
reference to the free and unquestioned 
career of its first female, through what 
was universally alleged to be the most 
barefaced and debasing licentiousness ? 
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Were those things done in a corner ? 
Was this royal libertinism contented 
to shut itself up in the privacy that 
diminishes the moral danger to the 
public, by concealing the grossness of 
the offence to decency? ‘The Queen 
of England, according to those univer- 
sal rumours, was not satisfied to lavish 
her reputation in the shades of Como, 
the modern Caprew. She paraded her 
pleasures through the Continent. Asia 
and Africa shared with Europe the 
honour of witnessing this travelling 
intrigue ; and, whether under canvas 
in Palestine, or under the roof of the 
Haram at Tripoli, or revelling on a 
deck in the Mediterranean, it was still 
the Queen of England—the first wo- 
man of the most moral nation—the 
presumptive model of female manners 
to the country—the patroness of fe- 
male virtue, and domestic decency, 
and the purest form of religion—it 
was still she that was become the 
common byeword and contempt of 
Taverns and Casinos, the envy of 
less opulent libertinism, and the 
tool and plunder of a family of valets 
and chambermaids. The stories that 
came crowding to England were of the 
most offensive and glaring deformity. 
At another period, the public spirit 
would have been loud in its demand 
for reparation to the insulted personal 
feelings of the monarch ; but the revo- 
lutionary doctrine acknowledges no 
sensibility, but for the punishment of 
riot and blasphemy. To be entitled to 
consideration with the regenerate mind 
of English patriotism, a man must 
have attempted to uproot the throne 
or the faith of his country. But there 
was a vast, though unmoving and si- 
lent majority, who thought, and still 
think, those acts of the Queen deserv- 
ing of the most solemn investigation ; 
if, for no other pu , than for a 
public disavowal of their being sanc- 
tioned by the mind of England. The 
establishment of a commission, to as- 
certain how far those reports might be 
the creatures of vulgar exaggeration, 
was the natural proceeding of men, 
who desired to be convinced before 
they would decide. If there is a cen- 
sure to be thrown on his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it is that they delayed 
bringing the offence to trial, after the 
evidences which they thus obtained. 
But the nature of those proofs was so 
repulsive and disgusting ; it was ob- 
vious, that so purulent a tide of dis- 
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solutefiess must be let out before: the 
public eye, that wise and hon 5 
mén might well pause on the alterna. 
tive of suffering the offence of the; 
dividual, or the injury to the public, 
The Queen’s declared intention 
returning to England, compelled them, 
to a determination. She palpably vis. 
brated, between the hope of obtaining, 
her objects here, and the fear of being 
visited by the tribunals. 
An offer of great liberality was 
on the condition of her withdraw; 
from the further disturbance of the 
country. It is said, that this off 
was kept in his pocket by one of her 
counsel, on whose faith in the negocia. 
tion, an unwary reliance had been placed 
by government. ‘lhe Queen wavered, 
her council was alternately transferred 
from Milan to Geneva, and from Genen 
to Milan ; the offer of ministers wa 
either totally withheld, or but pa. 
tially transmitted until her arrival ia 
France. ‘Then again she paused, and 
the evil of her coming seemed to have 
passed away. Mr Brougham hal 
waited on the king, and had come 
out from the audience mir 
changed in mind, overwhelmed with, 
as he divulged it to many a sneering 
circle, the unrivalled captivations of the 
royal manners, and—for the weekws 
smiling charmed convert. Butthe Queen 
was already in more tenacious hands, 
Revolution had been unfortunate, 
The Manchester riot had failed of hold. 
ing up its rank with St Bartholomew, 
The wholesale murder of ministers 
had failed, and 'Thistlewood in all his 
bloom of patriotism had perished. The 
Scottish insurrection had been ina» 
picious ; Major Cartwright was under 
conviction ; Cobbet was a beggar, and 
blasted with the suspicion of beings 
spy ; Hunt lay inglorious in Ilchester 
jail. Rebellion was hopeless. ‘There 
was no stoppage in trade, no deficiency 
of the harvest ; the bounties of fortune 
and nature have always been hostile to 
the hopes of rabble patriotism. 
great cause of radical subversion was 
crumbling away, and even its wrecks 
were perishing in remote prisons, 0 
in the monthly exportations of felony 
to America and New South Wales 
Mr Alderman Wood was, the wltima 
spes T'roje, and even he—after trying 
all the expedients of a desperate p> 
pularity that were to be found in visits 
to the low recesses of riotous guilt,:in 
receiving the confessions of conspiratos 
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indoing the last homage to suffering 


‘nation’on scaffolds—was rapidly 
se into that fatal obscurity, ** from 
, aiid? no demagogue om od 

ibility of making a too 

St eden she tribe from their 
sleep on that slough of despond, 
and they rose with freshened energies. 
Her Majesty was tampered with to 
come to England, and the temptation 
was the promise of the mob. Asshe 
hed the coast, Lord mens 
nd his ground pre-occupied by 
a ebenet Wood, and the mea~ 
sured: movements of the royal diplo- 
matist were turned into contempt by 
the gallant rapidity of the representa- 
tive of the majesty of St. Giles’s: Even 
Mr Brougham felt the mastery of this 
setivepolitician, and was spurned from 
the presence of offended sovereignty. 
The name of Mr Alderman Wood has 
been So prominent in all matters of 
blic disturbance for some years, that 
defies all novelty of description. 
He is aman of no education and no 
talents. He is certainly the most con- 
temptible among all the practisers on 
the rabble of London, since the days 
of Tyler and Cade. Wilkes is pro- 
) deen model, but Wilkes had 
ip, manners, and considerable 
public ability. Wood is as helpless in 
public, as his cause and means are 
uniformly base. But he knows the arts 
thet stir the refuse of society. Ifa 
wulprit is to be hanged, he makes a 
parade of indignation against his op- 
ptessors, and takes leave of hii at the 
gilows ; if a mob is assembled, he 
takes an opportunity of riding through 
them, before they proceed to the day’s 
riot, and bears off their congratula- 
tions. These.are the arts only of the 
most miserable minds, and it is almost 
burlesque to lift up this petty and 
struggling agitator to the dignity of 
being an object of public suspicion. 
it honorem emulus Ajaci. ‘The 
mere contest with such men is a degra- 
ion. But it is into such hands 
that the Queen flung herself without 

Temorse and without resource. 
Jacobinism never dies ; it is crushed 
and cut up from time to time; but the 
seed always finds soil prepared in the 
profligacy and poverty and restless cu- 
pidity of the baser human mind. It can 
tely be flung upon the air, without 
finding a spot for its vegetation. This 
avai forms the great present dif- 
of legislation. A disaffected 

Vou. VIII. 
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spirit has spread through every kin 
dom of Europe, and ‘by a deapende 
perversion of the bounties of Provi-« 
dence, has spread with the most com- 
prehensive malignity, through the most 
prosperous and best governed of all its 
kingdoms. — To this danger, all the old 
trials of administrative wisdom were 
but the play of children. War, to it, 
was but the casual burst of a'storm to 
the earthquake. ‘The ground sounds 
hollow and shakes under the foot. 

The great statesman is fatigued 
with baffled opportunities, and the 
noble and benevolent minds that have 
struggled through good and evil re-- 
port, for the public welfare, | are dis- 
posed to give up the contest with this 
capricious and general corruption. But 
the vigour of government had not been 
carelessly exerted, and the punishment 
of the leading disturbers had been fol- 
lowed by fear and silence. ‘The ele- 
ments of mischief were not destroyed, 
for they live in the very breath of dis- 
solute poverty. 

The Queen in the embrace of ra 
dicalism, was equivalent to a victory. 
The libels which the boldest hand of 
rebellion dared not scatter in its own 
behalf, had now the sanctifying sem- 
blance of being the lawful defence 
of an injured woman. The grossest 
and most virulent paragraphs of Cob- 
bet were not more atrocious than 
the language which this misguided 
individual suffered to appear as an« 
swers to addresses. 

Nothing could have a stronger odour 
of their degraded sources than the 
composition of those revolutionary bil~ 
lets. Their outrages on common sense 
and grammar, were proofs that their 
scribes were of the populace—their 
principles were the common jargon of 
Jacobinism. It isa matter of justice, 
that their writers should be made ac- 
countable to the law. If they are 
passed over, Cobbet may be entitled 
to cry out against his prison hours ; 
—if not, to take his action against 
the judge that flung him into chains. 

The defiance which the queen’s 
coming threw out, absolutely demand- 
ed some public answer. The clamo- 
rous disaffection of her rabble lead- 
ers, has made the country echo with 
their contempt of royal feelings. But 
the principles of English loyalty are 
not yet “ thin air”’—the whole fabric 
of that generous homage, that manly 
and liberal fidelity, that dignified and ~ 
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constitutional obedience, which, com- was stigmatized with impus 
ining personal attachment with law- which no woman of virtwe  enui 
ful honour, once turned the hearts of name? Between all this, and pig 
Englishmen to their monarch, is not ing the charges to public at 
quite dissolved. All England has not tion, there was no tive, ‘Th, 
been baptized into the new church of privileges of the Queen of 
the rights of the rabble. We have not are matter not of but 4 hy, 
changed the colour and spirit of our She must have all the rights and ho. 
minds for the sallow sophistries, and nours of her virtuous p i 
grim superstitions of French demo- none. And what measure of 
cracy. ‘There were, in this country,a miny would not have justly fallen 
vast majority, who thought that the the beads, that through fear of 
feelings of the monarch were entitled sonal consequences, turned a ton 
to deference—that the same justice the duty that was as plain as ’ 
which should not be denied to a pau- § This measure was brought 
per, should not be denied to the first -Lord Liverpool has, with a spirit eg, 
man of the realm. sistent with his whole sincere gg 
The panegyric of the king is not honourable life, vindicated this pry. 
the purpose of these a a ceeding for himself. It was ‘brought 
calmer time will find i impelled forward in justice, but also inmerey, 
to do honour to the forbearance, dig- It was not a trial of the Queen, te 
nity, and impartiality of the sovereign, of the charges—not a struggle betwen 
in the whole course of transactions, advocates, each zealous to crimink 
which might well have stirred up his or defend—but a solemn previous iy. 
indignation. But there was a duty to quiry, whether the crimination'show 
the nation, and that was laid upon the stand. It was a grand jury with the 
king’s ministers. Whatever question great and singular advantages ofa 
there might have been of the national open court, and the permission to’the 
evil of bearing with the rumour accused to retort the evidence at th 
of profligacy a thousand miles off, moment. The history of the proces 
there could be but one sentiment is now familiar to the public. Alte 
on its danger and offence in the main points are now proved by the'te 
immediate ‘poe of ‘the people. Juctunt confession of the Queen's'dim 
Was a royal palace to be stained and witnesses. Her two principal ‘wit. 
infested by the presence of a court of nesses were openly declared Dy Eal 
Italian harlotsand mountebanks ? The Lauderdale to be perjured by their own 
example of the late queen was of the showing, and were besides contradicted 
mest powerful influence in sustaining by men whose veracity was not im- 
the morality of England. Wasevery peached even by the petulance of the 
libertine female, in high and low life, Queen’s advocates. Amidst all the coi 
now to findan example and an authority tradiction and absurdity of the other 
‘in the unpunished dissoluteness of her witnesses on both sides, it was proved 
queen? Were the nation to be hourly beyondall contradiction, that theQuee, 
met by some revolting repetition of after raising her footman with suspie 
the continental scenes? Was the tent cious celerity to the highest rank in 
at Aum to be but a rehearsal of the which she could place him, had made 
display on Richmond Hill?—was the him the companion of her private 
royal barge to navigate the Thames hours, in a mode that w 
for five week-, together with the royal irresistibly obtained a verdict against 
pilgrim, and her attendant Bergami so- her in any criminal court ;—that she 
fa’d by her side ? or, was it to be pres had given the especial superintendence 
sumed, that the miserable infatuation of her person to this obscure individual, 
that had survived the snows of and that all his family were brought 
Inspruck, would have died away into her household,—with the single 
in the visitations of an English exception of his wife.—The voyage Up 
winter? Were the nobility of Eng- the Mediterranean seemed to have 
land to be elbowed by Italian foot- been undertaken for the chief 
men, and fabricated knights of Malta?, of indulgence, apart from KE 
Were the wives and daughters of the eyes; and her Italian footman was for 
English nobility to be presented to five weeks the solitary tent-companion 
this woman ; and was their induction of the Queen, day and night. On these 
into courtly life to be only through grounds, an overwbehnieeeieee 
the instrumentality of one whose name the Lords declared the eharges to be 
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; But the question was 
twofold; it involved, first, the truth 
of the charges ; and, secondly, the 
political: necessity for pursuing them 
jo trial. There is an obvious dis- 
tinction between the knowl of 
galt, and the - of evil in its 
punishment. On this point, a great 

of those who. declared their 
full conviction of the Queen’s crimina- 
lity stopped. The second hearing was 
thus carried by only a majority of 28. 
The divorce clause impeded others; the 
jority was thus reduced to nine ; 
the minister, after having proved 
all that the preamble of his bill con- 
tained, and after having attained, at 
least the one yes object of mark- 
ing the sense of the Lords, by a ver- 
diet of guilty, withdrew the bill. 

This has been called a defeat of the 
minister, and a triumph of the Queen. 
It is as much the one as the other. 
It is neither. The Queen is in the 
sate of a convict who has ous a 
reprieve—the minister in that of a 
man, sag after having sane his 
pledges, given up his personal 
ginion to public expediency. The 
smallness of the majority would not 
have justified the further proceedings 
against the hazards of pai agitation, 
during the session. The division upon 
the expediency of punishment, would 
have still farther broken down the di- 
vision on the guilt; and party, and 
popular clamour, would. have been 
sustained in us excitement till 
the catastrophe. But why was not this 
result foreseen in the introduction of the 
bill? The answer is, that it could not 
have been foreseen by any man who 
entertained an honourable prejudice 
in favour of the common sense of the 
English character. Three months 
since, it would have been an impeach- 
ment of any man’s patriotism, to have 
stood up in the house of Lords, and 
dared to predict, that the whole lower 
population of London would have tak- 
en up the cause of a woman, solemn- 
lyand on the gravest authority charg- 
ed with adultery ; that the whole low- 
@ population of the country, would 
have echoed this monstrous and profli- 
gate clamour ; that the whole ee 
with a few exceptions, would pledge 
itself to a course of ribaldry, blas- 
phemy, and rebellion in this cause ; 
and that the whole force and corporate 
mind of revolution, the “ee and 

conspiracy against the throne, 
the haters of the name of royalty, 
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would have all at once started “up, 
and clustered themselves round the 
sy 0 Tc + Queen. The minis- 
ter w dared to promulgate 
this heretic faith, would toe fen 
assailed by all the radical ortho~ 
doxy of the house. Lord Grosvenor 
would have doubled his plan of con« 
viction, and ordered the archbishop 
of Peary og to fling the history of 
England in the prophet’s face. Lord 
Holland would have growled exulting 
jacobinism at him, and quoted the 

eaviest paragraphs of his own de« 
funct speeches without mercy; he 
would have been immersed in the 
diluted vinegar of Lord King’s jocu- 
larity, and stood a mark for the labori- 
ous expectoration of “sound and fury” 
from Lord Carnarvon, that personifi- 
cation of “ anidiot’stale;”—Lord Grey, 
would have sat in grim repose, “ wait- 
ing his evening prey,” and prepared 
to strike the coup de grace, after his 
victim had been sufficiently tortured 
by the minor avengers of the good 
name of England. 

In fact, the cause was judged out of 
doors. The tribunal under the roof 
of the house of Lords, was a mere cere 
monial ; the true judgment court was 
in the work-shops and alehouses, and 
receptacles of low debauchery and hag- 

disaffection. This cause was de- 
cided in drunkenness and riot, and 
bitterness of heart and visions of 
blood and plunder. This was the 
original covenant, and it was rigidly 
kept. The most desperate arts were 
adopted to make the mob look upon 
the cause as their own.- The walls 
were covered with infamous allega~ 
tions against the king, the hierarchy, 
and the nobles. The radical news- 
papers were bribed into casing activi- 
ty. The proceedings in the house of 
Lords were every morning sent among 
the populace in handbills, which sup- 
pr all the truth, and magnified 
all the falsehood. Signatures and sub- 
scriptions were openly canvassed from 
house to house ; and processions, with 
insulting banners, were the display of 
every week. A day’s excursion, the 
glory of being in any mode a public per- 
sonage, the vanity of being in a royal 
presence, led a considerable number 
of decently dressed exhibitors in- 
to this indecency. But every proces- 
sion was for the express purpose of 
intimidation ; and in the beginning, 
and towards the close of the system, 
when the experiment was new, and 
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when the resource was nearly exhausted, 
those pageants were alike reinforced by 
every rank of notorious poser , and 
common harlots and felons stalked a- 
mong the foremost in those pomps of 
national zeal. The impression outside 
the House gave the key to the Queen’s 
advocates within. Every popular shout 
found its response in the increased ef- 
frontery of the defence—and the 
counsel defied the House with a feeble- 
ness of argument and an excess of in- 
solence unparalleled in the history of 
legislature, either of judicial or of legis- 
latorial proceedings, The Whigs played 
their usual part; while the populace 
were fluctuating, they talked with their 
old pomp of indecision. But when St 
Giles’s raised its roar, they took the 
tone of St Giles’s. And the most 
strenuous abettors of the Queen were 
those whose habits led them into the 
most perfect cognizance of female vir- 
tue. And Lord Holland’s superior 
memory of Italian intrigue qualified 
him to decide in an authoritative man- 
ner on the opportunities necessary to 
adultery. And the example might be 
extended, but for the disgusting na- 
ture of the subject. ‘The two prin- 
cipal. speakers, on the opposite 
side, formed an admirable contrast 
to the intemperance and feebleness 
of opposition. “ How are the 
mighty fallen !”—How would the spi- 
rit of Fox, if he were now to rise 
from his grave, look upon the strug- 
gling and diminished remnant of the 
once colossal party ?—its ranks aban- 
doned by every man of honour and 
British feeling, and its vacancies re- 
cruited from the mob, the Woods and 
Hobhousez, and Wilsons, and Joseph 
Humes, and Peter Moores, and all 
that brainless and nameless crowd, that 
beggary drives into the gulph of poli- 
ti 


cs. 

With the Whigs the question of the 
Queen’s guilt was transformed into a 
question of nya With the minis- 
ters it retained dignity of a ques- 
tion.of justice. Lord Liverpool’s con- 
dudt has done him high honour with 
the rational public. He was forced 
more forward, on this oceasion, than 
usual, and has distinguished himself 
by a possession of temper, a clearness 
ot view, and a manly deliberation, that 
might give an invaluable lesson to his 
opponents. ‘The mildness and mode- 
ration of this minister's manners are 
almost prejudicial to his public fame ; 


but he can speak with the power 
fervour of true eloquence, No ra 
in the House condenses more. in 
his speech, no man brings:a larger 
fund of information to his 

no man in speaking maintain 4 
more immediate communication with 
the mind and heart of the 

His — is the model of a: noble 
and lofty sincerity. The Lord Chay. 
cellor’s presidency has forced praise 
from all sides. Under circumstangy 
of peculiar difficulty he exhibita 
great presence of mind, and the most 
profound knowledge. ‘The opinion gf 
these two men has been plain and uy. 
hesitating on the guilt of the Queen; 
and their opinion comes with a fore 
which, as it seems to us, nothing om 
withstand but the rankest prejudice, 
or the most incapable folly.—What 
the end of the whole matter may be, 
time will shew. Enough has passed tp 
make all men sick of the very nameof 
prophesy. In the mean time, so faris 
the Queen herself is concerned, wethink 
there should really be much moder 
tion observed in all such journals as 
do not wish to be considered as mere. 
party publications. In spite of all the 
strength of evidence that has been 
brought forward—in spite of all the 
weight of opinion which has been pros 
nounced—it seems likely (to say the 
least of it) that we may never hear 
any more of this disgusting subject in 
any shape of authoritative nature, 
We do not say what we should have 
wished a few weeks ago ; but we do 
say now, that we wish most heartily it 
were possible to bury the whole affai 
in utter oblivion. We fear it isnot 
possible to do so. But, at all events, 
if the bad spirit and the good must be 
arrayed against each other in ope 
warfare, we would fain have them 
contend on some ground where itis 
not absolutely necessary that victors, 
and comers Fy and _ byestanders, 
should all alike be defiled. If the 
Queen be innocent, “ God bless her,” 
say we: never was woman 80 inj 

not by enemies only, but by friends. 
If she be guilty, “« God pity her,” we 
say ;—and if, being guilty, the voice 
of the whole nation shall decree that 
she has already been punished suffi- 
ciently, why should we stand by oure 
selves, and refuse to join in her own 
Counsel’s happy quotation—‘* Womaay 
go and sin no more?” 
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MBE HAYDON’S PICTURE. 


yx HayDon has just arrived in Edinburgh for the purpose of exhibiting 
Picture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. It is to be seen in 

s Room, on the Waterloo Bridge ; and as the best judges inform us, 
with much greater advantages of light and situation than it ever enjoyed 


London. 
"h is probable, that the absurd style of language in which this picture 


has been lauded by the critics of Cockaigne, may have inspired many of 
qurreaders (as we confess it had ourselves), with many doubts and suspi- 
cons; but, in order to do away with these, we are quite sure, nothing 
morecan be necessary than a single glance at this wonderful performance 
itself. We have no room now, to enter upon either description or critique—. 
indeed, had we all the room in the world, we doubt very much whether 
we should venture to do so. It is quite evident, that Mr Haydon is already 
by far the greatest historical painter that England has as yet produced. 
In time, those that have observed this masterpiece, can have no doubt he 
may take his place by the side of the very greatest painters of Italy. 

His picture possesses, indeed, all the fire and energy of a first conception ; 
but nothing can be more absurd than what is said in the Edinburgh Review 
—that it exhibits, namely, nothing more than the ground-work of a fine 

. On the contrary, we do not remember ever to have seen any thing 

richer than the colouring of almost the whole piece, or more perfectly 

out than its minutest details. We believe many portraits are intro- 

duced. On the left hand of our Saviour there is a fine groupe of Sir Isaac 

Newton, in calm contemplation—Wordsworth, with his head bowed down 

in sublime humility—and Voltaire, with a terrible sneer upon his counte- 

nance. The groupe, on the other side of the foreground, of the Repentant 

Girl brought to the Saviour by her Mother and Sister, with the Roman Cen- 

tution kneeling beside them, struck us as the most graceful conception in the 
whole picture. 

The room contains many splendid drawings, chiefly from the Elgin Mar- 


bles, by Mr Haydon and his pupils. 





REMARKS ON CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION.* 

Baffin’s Bay, it must be soniewhere in 
that quarter. In order to determine 
this important geographical problem, 


Tue expedition, under the command 
of Captain Ross, although very impor- 
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tant and interesting, from the nume- 
rous nautical observations it made in 
Baffin’s Bay, still did not satisfy the 
expectations of men of science, and 
the public, in regard to the North-west 
Passage. ‘The Lords of the Admiral- 
ty, as we are led to believe, from a 
statement (we think a harsh one) in 
the Quarterly Review, were, on the 
whole, somewhat dissatisfied with 
Captain Ross’s investigation of Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound, and were of 
opinion, that if a passage existed in 


an expedition was fitted out last year, 
consisting of two strong vessels, the 
Hecla and Griper, which were placed 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Parry. This gentleman, whose talents 
and feelings are worthy of the best 
and most glorious days of nautical en- 
terprise and discovery, was accompa~ 
nied by a chosen band of intrepid ‘and 
experienced officers, and the vessels 
were manned by crews full of zeal and 
enthusiasm, and in the highest and 





* In the annexed map, we have represented B 
id down, in a general way, the discoveries 


and laid 
easter sound to Melville island. 


i 





’s Bay, as surveyed by Captain Ross, 
aptain Parry, extending from Lan- 
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most perfect state of discipline. Go- 
vernment provided every comfort and 
convenience for the crews embarked 
in this perilous undertaking ; and it 
was universally acknowledge that no 
discovery ships ever left the shores of 
England in a higher state of equip- 
ment.* 

They left England on the 11th of 
May 1819, and reached Cape Fare- 
oh the most southern part of West 
Greenland, on the 14thof thesucceeding 
June. On the 20th of June, the ships 
were in lat. 64° north; on the 26th 
June, they were beset in the ice, and, 
after having endeavoured, but in vain, 
to urge their way, during a painful de- 
tention of em days, were, at mee 

to again. Having reach- 
ort. De a they aoeiee to 
force a passage through the barrier of 
ice, which they found to be eighty 
miles broad. Having succeeded in 
this, they reached Possession Bay on 
the 31st July ; and, on the Ist August, 
entered in safety Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound, where they found the same 
sea which has been described in 
accounts of the former expedition, 
They advanced to long. 89° west, 
meeting with but little obstruction 
from the ice ; and in long. 90° west, 
discovered two considerable islands, 
named Prince Leopold’s Isles. But, 
at this point, their progress west- 
wards was interrupted by a strong 
barrier of ice, extending quite across 
from these islands to the north coast 
of what Captain Parry, we understand, 
named Barrow Straits. Being thus 
arrested by the ice, and forced to alter 
their course, they now entered a great 
inlet, of 14 or 15 leagues in breadth, 
which they found extending to the 
southward. They sailed along its 
eastern coast—its middle part and 
western coast being blocked up with 
ice, as far as lat. 71° north, when 
their farther progress southward also 
was found to be impossible, by reason 
of the ice. In proceeding down this 
inlet, the magnetic attraction increased 
so powerfully, that the existence of 
the magnetic ‘ct may be conjectured 
to be somewhere in that neighbour- 
hood ; probably in the lat. 70° N. and 
long. of 100° W. 
On their return to Barrow’s Straits, 


it was found that the barrier of ig 
extending across from Prince 

Isles to the North coast, had broken up, 
so that the ships were now 
to pursue their course westwards 
Having reached long. 92°, they found 
the land on the north side of th 
Strait, which had been conti 
from the entrance of Sir James Ia, 
casters Sound, now discontinuoys, 
owing toa great inlet. Land, hoy. 
ever, was still seen to the westward; 
So the expedition continued its coun, 
in that direction. In doing so, the 
ships passed a number of great isla: 
all of them apparently ps 
with ice; from which circumstance, 
partial detentions were unavoidable, 
and their course ran in a sort of zig, 
zag style, from lat. 73° N., to lat 
75° N. 

On the 4th of September, they 
were in long. 110° W.; and hee 
they discovered an island which a» 
peared to be larger than any fs: 
had hitherto examined, and whi 
we understand was named MELvitug 
Isianpv, in honour of the distinguish. 
ed statesman, now at the head of the 
Admiralty. This island, we are in 
formed, extents from long. 106° W, 
to 114° W. On the 8th of Septem 
ber, the ships reached 112° W.,:and 
were inclosed for several days in the 
ice. Winter was now fast approach 
ing ; the ice was rapidly encreasing, 
and violent north-westerly gales kept 
it in a constant and dangerous state of 
agitation. , 

These circumstances, of course, rene 
dered the navigation very difficult, 
and began to endanger the safety.of 
the ships. Our gallant coun 
however, continued to contend with 
all these difficulties till the 22d of 
September, when it became evident 
that farther navigation was at an end 
for the season; and, therefore, prus 
dence dictated their retreat to 9 st 
cure haven for the polar winter. _ For 
this purpose, they returned eastward, 
and found a harbour in Melville 
Island. But the ice had already 
formed from eight to ten inches thick, 
and therefore, the crews were forced, 
to cut a passage for three miles 
through the ice. The 26th of Sep 
tember, in short, had arrived before 





* The Edinburgh Review, with its usual good faith, says the Hecla and Griper wet 
miserable ships, and totally unfit for their intended voyage. 
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fixed in their winter quar- 
pr fir fathoms water, and with- 
in about 200 yards from the shore. 
The lat. of this harbour, (if we recol- 
jett rightly, named Winter Harbour, ) 
jg 14 deg. N., and long 111 deg. W. 
Hitherto, they had never lost sight of 
2 continuous barrier of ice to the 
southward, that is, from west long. 
90 deg. to the extreme of Melville 


Jsand. 

Every thing was soon made snug 
for the formidable winter of these re- 
ions. ‘The officers and —s formed 
s for passing the dreary 
days, or rather nights, of the polar re- 
i Plays were performed by the 
officers for their own amusement and 
that of the crews ; and we are told, 
thata melo-drama was written, having 
for its object the probable success of 
the expedition, and their ultimate re- 
tun to their friends through Beh- 
ring’s Straits, after having planted the 
British flag in countries which had 
eluded the bold and fearless darings 
of a Davis and a Baffin. 

Thesun disappearedentirely onthe 11th 
November. ‘The thermometer was be- 
low Zero of Fahrenheit’s scale, when 
the expedition entered Winter Har- 
hour. In the month of November, 
the spirit of wine thermometer was 
50° below Zero, and in February, 
the coldest month of these regions, 
the spirit of wine pointed to the 
tremendous cold of 54° and 535° 
below Zero. During these intense 
colds, our adventurous countrymen 
felt but little inconvenience so long as 
they remained under the housing of 
their ships. A slight covering for the 
ears, and a shawl around the neck, 
were considered as sufficient protec- 
tion against the most intense degree 
of cold; but when the atmosphere 
was agitated by gales of wind, then 
the cold became truly dreadful and 
insu ble, and every one was 

to seek shelter below. Never- 
theless, scarcely any accident occurred 
from exposure to cold ; while the con- 
stant and regular exercise, which 
formed a necessary part of the duty 
of the crews, kept every one lively, 
and active, and free from disease. One 
death only took place during the ex- 


various plan 


pedition, and that was in the case of 


an individual who had contracted the 
disease of which he died before he 
left England. This poor fellow re- 
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poses in a soli , amidst the 
trackless wilds ‘of Melville Island, A 
little mound was erected to his me< 
mory, in a region which had never 
before been seen by any civilized be~ 
ings, nay, the soil of which has, to all 
appearance, been but rarely visited by 
a few casual wanderers, from the 
most forlorn and isolated tribes of 
the human race. 

When the sun had its test 
southern declination, a twilight was 
perceptible at noon in the south- 
ern horizon, affording sufficient light 
to read a book with difficulty. The 


day was like the fine clear evening of ' 


winter in our climate. The stars 
shone with great brilliancy, and when 
the moon appeared in the firmament, 
she shone with a beauty and splen< 
dour unknown in the more quihies 
and temperate regions of the globe. 
The northern lights appeared frequent 
ly, generally of a yellow colour, 
sometimes green, but rarely red, and 
most commonly towards the south- 
west. It was remarked, that this 
brilliancy was seldom so great as in 
our country ; no noise was ever heard 
to proceed from them, and the mag« 
netic needle did not appear to be af- 
fected by their presence. But we long 
to know if they were visible the whole 
day—and what were their various 
forms, and motions, and transparen- 
cy. The sun re-appeared on the 3d 
of February, after an absence of 83 
days, and those only who have suffer- 
ed the privation of its ‘ glorious light” 
can feel and tell the rapture with 
which the crews hailed the first glimpse 
from the mast-head. They had cal- 
culated the exact period of its return, 
and were anxiously looking for it from 
the main-top. 

In April, some partial symptoms of 
thaw appeared. By the end of May, 
pools and streams of water made their 
appearance, and shortly after, regular 
thaw commenced. yr 4 about ar 
time, Captain Parry, with a 0! 
his pret and men, crossed cDille 
Island, and reached the sea on the 


opposite side, in Lat. 75° N. 
where they discovered another 
Island. They were fourteen days 


abserit, and we have heard, made 
many curious observations on the 
forms of the hills and mountains 
of this Island, collecting withal, 
very extensively, specimens of all its 
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vegetable, animal, and mineral pro- 
ductions. The remains of an eunor- 
mous whale were found far inland, and 


_a few huts, intimating the presence 


of man, were discovered by some 
of the party. Vegetation had now 
become active; and sorrel was found 
in such quantity, as to remove all 
these symptoms of scurvy which had 
begun to make their appearance among 
the crew. The ice in Winter Har- 
bour was also ph capes to dissolve 
rapidly, and by the end of July, it 
had entirely disappeared. Yet the 
ships were still quite blocked up by 

exterior ice. It was not till the 
30th, that the outside ice began to 
erack ;—on the 3ist of July, it moved 
off very gently, and released the crew's 
from their winter prison, where they 
had been shut up for 310 days. 

On the 6th of August they reached 
the western extremity of Melville 
Island, situated, we believe, in Long. 
114° W. where the ice was found to 
be very thick and impermeable. From 
this island new land was observed to 
the south-west, estimated to be 20 
leagues distant ; so that they may be 
said to have seen Jand as far west as 
Long. 118°. Many attempts were 
made to reach this interesting Terra 
incognita, but in vain ; and the com- 
mander and his admirable crew were, 
with feelings of the deepest regret, 
forced to return, owing to the vast 
barriers of ice. 

Having failed in this attempt to 
reach the south-western land, and the 
winter again approaching, the vessels 
now sailed directly eastwards, through 
the Polar Sea, and Barrow’s Straits, into 
Sir James Lancaster's Sound, thence 
into Baffin’s Bay, and by the usual 
track homewards. 

In their progress among the islands, 
the officers shot a few rein-deer, ptar- 
migan, partridge, and hares ; and the 
howls of the wolf were heard frequent- 
ly in Melville island. Several musk 
oxen were killed ; and, we are inform- 
ed, the a neem it, a 
ing properly macera to get rid of 
the musky flavour, as pectiouble eating 












Tn, 
to that of the rein-deer. of 
sailors, who had ventured oe of th 
companions in search of rein-deer, 1», 
turned to the ship with alll his fins 
frost-bitten, from carrying his 
too long. When the fingers ep 
plunged into cold water, ice ‘gy 
formed on its surface, and this op, 
tinued to be the case for half an ‘how 
afterwards, as often as the fingers'wen 
oy ate into it. The sailor lost five g 

is fingers. 

From Lancaster Sound to Melvilk 
Island, the compass, we understand, 
was found to be totally useless, a gp. 
cumstance which left to the comma, 
ders no other guides than the heaven. 
ly bodies and the trend of the land, 
thus at once presenting the strikj 
spectacle of modern. navigators track, 
ing the ocean, without the 
as was done by the mariners of old, 
We cannot, indeed, conceive a mor 
striking scene than that of our dis. 
covery ships forcing their 
course through unknown regions, sur. 
rounded with rugged, dreary, and de. 
solate wastes, in the midst of the most 
appalling dangers, and deprived of the 
use of the compass. 

The Hecla was forced into Leith Roads 
by stress of weather—a circumstance 
which afforded us an opportunity of 
conversing with the officers, ohe 
furnishing our readers, from the rm 
collection of their most. interesting 
conversations, with this narrative, 
which, although very brief, will b 
found, we venture to say, not inaceu 
rate. 

From the preceding narrative, and 
other details in our possession, it ap- 


pears, 

1. That Captain Parry has discover. 
1 an opening into the Arctic Ocean, 
trom Baffin’s Bay.* 

2. That continuous land extends 
along the north side of Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound, and _ Barrows 
Strait, to long. 93° west; and that, 
beyond this, onward to Melville Island, 
the land appears not continuous, but 
broken into islands; while, on the 
south side of Sir James Lancaster's 


































* The Edinburgh Review says, that the only chance of a passage is through Cumber 





land Strait, and that it is vain to think of any opening into the Arctic Sea by Lancaster 
Sound. So much for their geographical foresight. In another of their rambling geogr- 
ical articles, composed of unacknowledged shreds and patches from English, German, 
rench, and Italian authors, there is an uncommon share of absurd vapouring about the 
condition of the Polar ice, all ef which, although already sufficiently ludicrous and absurd, 
is, we understand, proved to be visionary by the observations of the present expedition 
But, to say truth, we have already given the Professor his due in this Number. 
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Sound, and Barrow’s Straits, in a 
terly direction, to Prince Regent's 
Inlet, the land is continuous ; beyond 
this inlet, land extends for a consider- 
able way to the west, when it is suc- 
by ice; and this extends on- 

ward to the lofty mountainous land, 
sen to the south-west of Melville Is- 


Mad at the land seen to the north- 
ward, extending from Barrow’s Straits 
and Melville Island, appears to be a 
roupe of islands ; that the land on 
Be north side of Barrow’s Strait, 
named by Captain Par North Devon, 
is probably an island, being separated 
from West Greenland by some of the 
sounds at the top of Baffin’s Bay ; and 
that, probably, West Greenland itself 
may:prove to be a great island, sepa- 
rated from the islands, in the line we 


sd 
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have just mentioned, by some of the 
openings at the head of Baffin’s Bay. 

4. Either that the land observed to 
the south of the east and west line we 
have mentioned, or of Barrow’s Straits, 
is the coast of islands skirting the 
north coast of America, or that some of 
the masses of land may be projecting 
points of the great American continent. 

5. Finally, That, in all probability, 
theland extending from Prince Regent's 
Inlet, through Barrow’s Straits and Lan- 
caster Sound, along the west coast of 
Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ Straits, to Cape 
of God’s Mercy, and from this point 
through the great inlet at the head of 
Hudson’s Bay, or through Cumberland 
Strait, may be a great island, whose 
‘western boundary may be in a line 
drawn from Foxes Farthest to Prince 
Regent's Inlet. 
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Distant Visibility of Mountains.— 
(From the Quarterly Journal of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts) :— 


Authority. Miles Dist. 
Himalaya Mountains - - Sir W. Jones 244 
Mount Ararat, from Derbhend Bruce - 240 
Mowna Roa, Sandwich Is- 

lands (53 es) - - - - 180 
Chimborazo (47 leagues) - - - 160 
Peak of Teneriffe, from South 

Cape of Lanzerota - - Humboldt 153 
Peak of Teneriffe, from ship’s 


- - 115 
Peak of the Azores - DonM. Cagigal 126 
Temaheud - - - Morier 100 
Mount Athos - - DrClarke 100 
Adam’s Peak ~- Calcutta Monthly Journal 95 
Ghaut at the back of Telli Do. 94 
Golden Mount, — — dec * 
Pulo > top of Penang 10. 
The Ghaut at Cape Comorin Do. 73 
Pulo Penang, from ship’s deck Do. 53 


Restoration of Paintings.—The white 
used in oil-painting is generally prepared 
from lead, and forms the basis of many 
other pigments ; and is extremely liable to 
turn brown or black, when affected by sul- 

ureous vapours. M. Thenard, of Paris, 

as restored a painting of Raphael’s, thus 
injured, by means of oxygenated water, ap- 
plied with a pencil, which instantly took 
out the spots and restored the white. The 
fluid was so weak, as to contain not more 
than five or six times its volume of oxygen, 
and had no taste. 

Ripening Wall-F ruit.—Mr Henry Dawes, 
of Slough, has published the result of an 
experiment for facilitating the ripening of 
wall-fruit, by covering the wall with black 
paint. The experiment was tried on a 
vine, and it is stated, that the weight of fine 
grapes ered from the blackened part of 
the wall was 20lb. 10 0z.; while the plain 
part yielded only 7lb. 1 oz., being little 
more than one-third of the other. The 
fruit on the blackened part of the wall was 
also much finer, the bunches were larger, 
and ripened better than on the other half ; 
the wood of the vine was likewise stronger, 
and more covered with leaves on the black- 
ened part. 

Principles of Vegetation.—In the first 
part of the fourth volume of the Transac- 
tions of the London Horticultural Society, 
we find an essay, by the Rev. William 
Herbert, detailing various experiments on 
hybrid vegetables, which appear to have 
been conducted with great care and accu- 
racy. One inference drawn by the Rey. 
Gentleman from his success in producing 
varieties in vegetables is, that all the species 
of plants now existing have branched from 
original genera, or, in other words, that 
genera alone were created ; and that most 
of those plants, which are now considered 

es, are no more than permanent varie- 
ties: the saving word probable, is indeed 
introduced into this hypothesis; but from 
the tenor of the whole paper, it should 
seem the author gives full credit to this 
favourite opinion. This conclusion, how- 


ever, we cannot help thinking un 
phical ; for, on reflection, it n Oe. 
curs, that the same creative power, which 
produced one individual vegetable, could, 
with equal facility, create a million; anj 
that if genera in their native soils and qj. 
mates produced, in the early cra of the 
world, endless permanent varieties, at whet 
period did this propensity to indefinite mul. 
tiplication cease to act? It may be said, 
that new permanent varieties, or 
continue to arise at the present day, but 
this remains to be proved; for since planiy 
have been described with accuracy (we mean 
since the time of Ray and T 
what new species do we know, or even sup. 
pect, to have been produced in a native Io 
cality? That many vegetables under cul. 
tivation are apt to run into varieties, is ob. 
vious ; but the varieties of plants, in astate 
of nature, are comparatively few in num 
ber, and these varieties are generally pro. 
duced by the individuals growing in situa. 
tions differing in moisture, temperature, and 
ure, from the stations which are natu. 
to them—seldom from seminal admix. 
ture; for were there no limit to the power 
gratuitously ascribed to the first created ge. 
nera, the vegetable kingdom, long ere this 
riod, would have become a confused and 
eterogeneous assemblage of hybrids, de. 
viating, in every respect, from one of the 
most essential and fundamental laws of 
nature. 

Pompeii: Shower of Ashes.—From a 
late eruption of Vesuvius, a shower of ashes 
fell on the now uncovered ruins of Pompeii. 
M. de Gimbernat, a Spanish naturalist, has 
compared the substances of which this re- 
cent shower is composed, with a= 
which the city was anciently overwh 
He could not find the smallest resemblance 
between them; insomuch that it aj 
doubtful to him whether that city really was 
ruined by a shower of ashes. The same 
naturalist has observed, that within a few 
days after the eruption, the crater of Vesu 
vius was covered with crystals of sea-salt 
We have always understood that the action 
of water was evident among the concurring 
causes of the ruin of Pompeii, whether it 
were fresh water, or consequent on any Vi0- 
lent action of the sea. At all events, the 
comparison instituted by M. Gimbernat, & 
a laudable attention ; and, properly pursued, 
may afford new light on the still obscure 
history of the calamities which had blotted 
out Pompeii from among the cities of the 
earth. 

Journey of Etymological Inquiry.—There 
is nothing equal, in point of evidence, to 
the bringing a theory to the test of experi 
ence. Professor Rask, whose Memoir on 
the Origin of the Northern Languages was 
crowned by the Academy of Copenhagen, 
is at this time absent on a journey into A- 
siatic Russia, with the design to examine the 
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various idioms of that extensive country 
and to jctermine whether there really is that 

between them and the Sclavo- 


nian and German languages which has been 


: t by his theory. His intention is, 
er ree de mecuntaing of Cau- 
casus, the countries of Persia, and India 
beyond the Ganges. He allows himself 
three for this undertaking. Undoubt- 
edly, the conformity of dialects affords 

of the consanguinity of na- 

tions, where it can be effectively traced. 
To this should be added, and we hope the 
Professor will not overlook it,-a yng 
religious opinions, rites, and ceremo- 
a with the influence they have had on 
the manners, the expressions, and the still 
ining superstitions, preserved most 


— among the lower classes of the 


#,* The latest intelligence from M. Rask 
states his progress towards mount Caucasus, 
and his personal safety: but adds, that he 
finds himself under the necessity of waiting 
till certain feuds among the natives have 

ided. 


Gas Lights, with Earthen-ware Reflec- 
tors—These reflectors, proposed by Mr 
Millington, are now used in the city of 
Bathe They are made of carthen-ware, 
with the common white glaze; are about 
eleven inches diameter, and cost about 
seven shillings a dozen. They not only 
considerably increase the light, but materi- 
ally contribute to the protection of the head 
of the lamp, by preventing its being unsol- 
dered, or injured by the flame. 

Discovery, of the mouth of the Niger. 
The mouth of the Niger has been discover- 
ed by M. Depuis. We understand, in 
aldition to the information obtained by this 
traveller, that a gentleman in Jamaica, fond 
of geographical studies, by his own research- 
es, and by the examination of negroes, ar- 
rived theoretically at the same conclusion. 
It would seem, that a little antiquarian lore 
in matters of this sort, is not unprofitable. 
The editor of a contemporary journal has an 
atlas, published in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in which the Niger is represented dis- 
mp eg by several mouths at the bot- 
tom of the great south-west bay of Africa. 

Account of Timbuctoo and Housa. 
“Our limits will not admit of many ex- 
tracts from this work ; but as our manufac. 
tures are on the decline, and the nation is 
anxiously looking out for new markets, and 
as we know that the mind of the country 
and of the government are now strongly di- 
rected to a quarter of the world, in which, 
at no distant period, we anticipate a great 
utlet for British manufactures and indus- 
tty, which, if the nation loses it, the fault 
must be her’s alone. We cannot refrain 





from quoting the following passage respect- 

ing the trade to Africa : ‘ ai 
*Timbuctoo is the great emporium for all 

the country of the blacks, and even for Ma- 

rocco and Alexandria ; the principal articles 
Vo. VIII. 
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of merchandize are, tobacco, plattilias, beads 
of all kinds, cowries, small Dutch looking 
glasses, called in Holland Velt Spiegels, &c. 
In the Desert they buy rock salt of the 
Arabs, who bring it to them in camel loads, 
ready packed, which sells to great advan- 
tage at Timbuctoo, and in the several mar- 
kets of Sudan. Shabeeny’s caravan con- 
sisted of five hundred loaded camels, of 
which about two hundred carried rock 
salt. 

‘The returns are made in gold dust, 
slaves, ivory, gum sudan, and other things 
of lesser consideration; the gold dust is 
brought to Timbuctoo from Housa, in 
small leather bags ; cowries and gold dust 
are the medium of traffic. The (Shereess)_ 
Muhamedan princes, and other merchants, 
generally sell their goods to some of the 
principal native merchants, taking their 
gold dust with them into other countries. 
The merchants residing at Timbuctoo have 
agents, or correspondents, in other countries, 
and are themselves agents in return. Tim- 
buctoo is visited by merchants from all the 
negro countries ; some of its inhabitants are 
extremely rich ; a principal source of their 
wealth is lending gold dust and slaves, at 
high interest, to foreign merchants, which 
is repaid by goods from Morocco or Ma- 
rocco, as Mr Jackson calls it, and other 
countries to which the gold dust and slaves 
are conveyed. Shabeeny says that gold is 
found about sixteen miles from Housae We 
can hardly credit the description which this 
muselman gives of the mode of collecting it. 
He says they §° in the night with camels, 
whose legs and feet are covered to protect 
them from snakes ; they take a bag of sand, 
and mark with it the places that glitter with 
gold; in the morning they collect the carth 
where marked, and carry it to the refiners, 
who, for a small sum, separate the gold. 

£ Tron mines are in the desert ; the iron 
is brought in small pieces by the Arabs, who 
melt and purify it; they cannot cast iron. 
They use charcoal fire, and form guns and 
swords with a hammer and anvil. The 
points of their arrows are barbed with iron ; 
no man can draw the bow by his arm alone, 
but they have a kind of lever; the bow 
part is of steel, brought from Barbary, and 
manufactured at Timbuctoo.’ ” 

Double Refraction.—M. Soret has, in the 
Journal de Physique, (xc. p. 353), given 
two simple methods of ascertaining the 
double refraction of mineral substances. 
The apparatus for the first method is sim- 
ply two plates of tourmaline, cut parallel to 
the axes of the crystal, and placed crossways, 
so as to absorb all the light. The sub- 
stance to be examined is to be placed be- 
tween these plates : if it be doubly refractive, 
the light re-appears through the tourma- 
lines: if not, all remainsdark. ‘The second 
method consists in placing the mineral to 
be examined over a hole in a card, and ex- 
amining the light transmitted through it by 
an achromatic prism of Iceland spar. If 

2F 
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the two images produced are coloured dif- 
ferently, it indicates double refractton. 

British Silver.—Tuesday the 10th Octo- 
ber, a block of silver of the value of £1,500 
was smelted at Wheal Rose Mine, in New- 
lyn, the sole property of Sir C. Hawkins, 
Bart. 


Lithography.—We are glad to find that 
this interesting art continues to attract the 

ublic attention in this country, and we 
Soe ere long to see it succeed still more 
than it has done in Germany and France. 
The perfection of the machinery employed 
is of the greatest consequence; and we 
therefore take an opportunity of laying 
before our readers a sketch of a new 
Lithographic Printing Press, construct- 
ed by Mr J. Ruthven of Edinburgh, on 
the principle of his patent, and which an- 
swers perfectly for printing from stone. It 
is represented as free from the disadvantages 
that have hitherto attended lithographic 
presses, and as thus promising to render the 
art very generally adopted. Any degree 
of pressure is at once brought to bear on 
the stone, by means of the lever. The rol- 


Agriculture, §c.—M. Cadet de Vaux 
has lately recommended, as an important 
and useful innovation, the reaping of corn 
before it is perfectly ripe. This practice 
originated with M. Salles of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Beziers: grain thus reaped, 
(say eight days before it is ripe) is fuller, 
larger, finer, and is never attacked by the 
weevil, This was proved by reaping one 
kalf of a piece of corn field, as recommend- 
ed, and leaving the other till the usual time. 
The early reaped portion gave a hectolitre 
of corn more, for halfa hectar of land, than 
the later reaped. An equal quantity of 
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ler is found to clear the stone from th 

rinting ink at each impression, and, 
abour of winding the bed through is much 
less than by the method hitherto used, by 
this machine a greater number of i 
sions may also be obtained in a day thy 
formerly. One of them has been for som, 
time at work at the Lithographic Rm, 
blishment of Mr Charles M. Wikies, Noé, 
Dartmouth-street, Westminster, where » 
have inspected it, to satisfy ourselves of 
merit, and where we believe it may be sem 
by the admirers of this in art. This 
press has also the advantage of bei » 
plicable to copperplate printi pan 
inquiry we learnt, that at 1 H 
stone has been found to answer the 
poses of lithography. In the above ey. 
blishment it has been used with 
success for Transfer Lithography, in whic 
branch it is even thought to be superior 
the German stone. The press from whic 
the sketch has been made is intended fr 
printing from stones 10 inches by 15inche, 
It is extremely neat, and works with grea 
facility. 





flour from each was made into bread : that 
made from the corn reaped green gave seven 
pounds of bréad more than the other, in six 
poe ng The weevil attacked the ripe 
corn, but not the green. The proper time 
for reaping is thik te grain, Tireased be 
tween the fingers, has a doughy appearance, 
like crumb of bread just hot from the ove, 
when pressed in the same way. 

It has long been believed that leaves of 
the elder-tree put into the subterraneous 
paths of moles, drive them away ; butits 
not so generally known, that if fruit-trets 
flowering shrubs, corn, or vegetables, be 
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with the m leaves of elder 
oes ee on net-etadh hoe 
An infusion of elder leaves in water is good 
for sprinkling over rose-buds, and flowers 
subject to blights and the devastations of 


f pieces of woollen rags be placed in cur- 
Pn or other shrubs, &c. it is found 
that the caterpillars uniformly take shelter 
under them in the night. By this means 
thousands of these leaf-devouring insects 
may be destroyed every morning, by remov- 
ing these traps, with their tenants, at an 
early hour, and replacing the rags for the 
destruction of others. 
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Horse-dung, clay, sand, and pitch-tar, 
form a composition, which, when applied to 
the trunks and stems of fruit-trees, after 
they are properly cleaned, prevents that 
spontaneous exudation called gumming, 
which is very injurious to the growth of 
trees. 

Knights opinion in regard to Oak.— 
Mr Knight is of opinion, founded on ac- 
tual experiment, that oak timber would be 


much improved, if the tree, after being 


barked in the spring, was permitted to stand 
till the following winter. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 





LONDON. 


In the press, a new edition of the Rev. T. 
H. Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in 
four vols Svo. As the third volume will 
consist principally of new matter, it is in- 
tended to print an extra number of copies 
of that volume, for such purchasers of the 
first edition as may order the same on or 
before January 1, 1821. No more extra co- 
pies will be printed than are actually ordered. 

The new satirical novel, entitled Edin- 
burgh, by the author of London, or a Month 
at Stevens’s, will shortly appear. 

In the press, an Account of the most me- 
morable Battles and Sieges since the fall of 

, with a view of their consequences on 
the moral condition of mankind; by Mr J. 
Hallison. 

A new edition of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
illustrated with 24 coloured engravings by 
T. Rowlandson. 

The Feuds of Luna and Perollo, a ro- 
mantic tale of the sixteenth century; in 
four volumes. 

Scheming, a novel, from the pen of a 
person of fashion. 

Illustrations of the Geology, Antiquities, 
and Scenery of the Shetland Islands, with a 
geological map and other engravings ; by 
Dr S. Hibbert. 

Divine Meditations and Holy Contempla- 
tions, by the late R. Sibbes, D.D. 

The Universe, a poem; by the Rev. 
Robert Maturin, author of Bertram, &c. 

Two volumes of Practical Sermons; by 
Dr Abraham Rees. 

Miss Benger will shortly publish the Life 
of Anne Boleyn, Queen of H VIII. 
being the first of a Series of Historical Fe- 
male Portraits. 

A new edition of the Odes and other 
Poems of Henry Neele. 

The Conchology of Great Britain and 
Ireland, arranged according to the Linnzan 
method ; by Thomas Brown, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
_ In preparation, the private and confiden- 
tial Correspondence of Charles Talbot, Duke 
of Shrewsbury, during the reign of King 


William III. ; never before published ; il- 
lustrated with historical and biographical 
narratives from original documents; by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Coxe. 

An Account of a new method of making 
dried Anatomical Preparations; by Mr 
Joshua Swan. 

Society and Solitude, a novel; by Innes 
Hoole, Esq. ; in 3 vols. 

A new and improved edition of the Her- 
mit in London. 

The P. of a new work, to be 
called Physiognomical Portraits, to consist 
of plates and letter-press. 

Intellectual’ Powers, by Mr Martin of 
Liverpool. 

A History of the Zodians, an ancient 
people; by Rev. T. Clarke, author of the 
Wandering Jew. 

In the press, an original work, by Mr 
James Jennings; designed to contain a 
concise account of every thing most neces- 
sary and useful both in science and art ; 
embracing the most recent discoveries and 
improvements in Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Domestic Economy, G ing, Medicine, 
Mora] Philosophy, &c. It will extend to 
about 1100 pages in octavo. 

A new edition of the Clerical Guide, or 
Ecclesiastical Register, corrected through- 
out with great care. 

The Portfolio, an original miscellany ; 
to be published every two months. 

A Practical a on the wer Ma- 
ni ent, and Im ent of Country 
Radhenven, Rural Scene sad Objects; by 
Mr Pontey, author of “* The Profitable 
Planter and Forest Pruner.” 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel de- 
fended against Count Volney and Dr Fran- 
cis; by John Overton. 

An Essay on the Medical Application of 
Electricity and Galvanism; by Mr Price, 
surgeon and electrician. 

A new and improved edition of Cherpil- 
loud’s Book of Vasdie, or Guide to the 
French Language; also a new edition of 
the Key. 
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A Treatise of the Law of Common Re- 
coyeries, containing the whole modern the- 
ory and practice of Conveyancing; by a 
Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Vindicie Hebraice ; a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as a vehicle of revealed 
religion ; in confutation of Mr Bellamy’s 
attacks on all preceding translations, and on 
the established version in particular; by 


Hyman Hurwitz. 

The Crucifix ex for the Cross, 
illustrated in the memoir of Miss Margaret 
Leader, of Dublin. 


A new Edition of Walton = — 
Complete Angler, is ~ 4% ‘or the press 
by ue am. it wi be printed in a 
size for the pocket, with entire new Em- 
bellishments. Wale’s designs for the Edi- 
tion of 1760, will be engraved upon a re- 
duced scale, as well as the portraits of 
Walton and Cotton. Other fresh prints, 
from the real scenery of both parts of the 
work, will be introduced, and among them 
an exterior View of the Palace of Theo- 
balds in its present state, from an ancient 
painting. This Edition will be accom. 
panied by new lives of Walton and Cotton ; 
and great improvements and additions will 
be made to the Notes throughout. The 
representations of the Fish, with numerous 
smaller Embellishments, will be cut in 
wood. It will be published under the care 
of the Gentleman who edited the last Edi- 
tion. 

In the course of November will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vol. Svo, ** Augustus, or the 
Ambitious Student.” 

A Second Edition of Mr Lloyd’s Transla- 
tion of Alficri’s Tragedies ; to which will be 
added, Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Alfieri. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Al- 
fieri, in 1 vol. 12mo, with his Portrait, 
finely Engraved by Cooper. 

A new edition of Dr Lawrence’s Ser- 
mons, preached at St Mary’s Oxford, at 
the Bampton Lecture, in the year 1804, on 
those Articles of the Church, improperly 
considered Calvinistic. 

{llustrations of the capital Operations of 
Surgery, Trephine, Hernia, &. By 
Charles Bell, in five 

The Theological works of the famous Dr 
James Arminius, now first translated into 
English, from the Latin Original, with an 
account of his Life, by Brandt, in three 
large octavo volumes. 

Poems, by Bernard Barton. 
edition. 

A Journey round the Library of a Bibli- 
omaniac ; or, Century of Notes and Remem- 
brances, concerning Rare and Valuable 
Books; by William Davis, Bookseller, 
author of the Olio of Bibliographical and 
Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda. 

The Midnight Wanderer ; or, a Legend 
of the Houses of Altenberg and Lindendorf ; 
by Margaret Campbell, in 4 volumes. 


Second 


Works preparing for Publication. 


CNov, 
Oliver Cromwell and his Times: by 
Thomas Cromwell, in 8vo. . 
Tales of Ton, (first series) ‘ 
Fashionable Characters; by Miss M¢ 
in 4 volumes. 
Desultory Thoughts in London, with 
other Poems, in one volume, 12mo; by 
Charles Lloyd, author of Nuge Canora, 


Anecdotes and Characters of the House 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts of 
Hanover and London, from the Act of 
Settlement, to the Death of George the 
Third, with various documents ; by John 
Brown, author of Northern Courts, &, 

Tea-Table Chat ; or, Religious 
ries, told at the Tea-Table in a Semi 
for Ladies; by Robert Burnside, A, 
Author of the Religion of Mankind, 

Recollections of a Classical Tour, made 
in 1818, 1819, in different parts of Ty. 
key, Greece, and Italy; by P. E. Laurent, 
Esq. 4to, with plates. 

A Narrative of the Persecution of the 
Protestants, of the South of France, in 
the years 1814, 1815, and 1816; by Mark 
Wilks. 


The works of Sir Richard Blackmore, 
now first collected with his Life and Notes; 
by Mr Chalmers, in 10 vols 8vo. 

A Sketch of the Life of Galeacius C3. 
macciolus, Marquis of Vicco,. who died in 
1592. 

Transactions of the Associations of the 
Fellows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 
Vol. III. 

The Dark Secret; Embellished Facts, 
Collected from Letters lately found 
the Family Papers, of the first wife of the 
late M. L » (formerly M. P. for Gn) 
to whose mother they were written; by A. 
T. Palmer, author of Authentic Memoirs 
= - Life of John Sobieski, King of Po. 





The Travels of Cosmo III. through a 
large part of England, with 40 Engrav-y 


Ings. " 

A History of the Various Species ot : 
Palsy, with, the Method of Cure; being 
the first part of the second volume of Dr 
Cooke’s Treatise on Nervous Diseases. 

The Young Arithmetician’s Class-Book ; 
by J. W. Davenport. 

A Scriptural View of True and False 
Religion; by the Rev. G. Scraggs. 

The Young Navigator's Guide to the 
Sidereal and Planetary Parts of Nautical 
song 3 by Mr Kerrigan, of the Royal 

vavy. 

The Practice of the Court of Insolvent 
Debtors; by Richard Hatt, late Agent, 
now Clerk. 

Anston Park; a Tale, in one volume 
12mo. 

Remarks made during a Tour through 
the United States of America, in the years 
1817, 1818, 1819; by W. T. Harris. 
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ye the pleasure of informing our 

be wae cc. of ** The Ayrshire 
Legatees, OF the Correspondence of the 
ole Family,” has nearly ready for pub- 
fication, “* The Earthquake, a Tale,” in 3 


.* Mountain Pets, coutting . Bal- 
Legendary es; by James 
ut Oe fttrick Shepherd, Third Edi- 
tion, with Corrections and Additions, and 
1 Life of the Author, written by himself. 
A Digest of the Law of Scotland ; by 
fdward Lothian, Esq. advocate. 
A Reply to a Letter addressed by the 
intendent of Police to the Lord Pro- 
vost, relative to the late Proceedings and In- 
vestigation carried on in that Establishment. 
Observations Explanatory of a Decimal 
Interest Table, constructed on a New Prin- 
iple; Shewing, on’ the Face of a single 
the Interest of any Sum from £1 to 
£9,000,000, for any number of Days, from 
1 to 365, at the race of Five per Cent. To 
which is annexed, Rules for converting the 
Decimals to Sterling Money by Inspection, 
and for shewing the Application of the 
Table to every other rate per Cent; by 
Ebenezer Miller, accountant. 
The Second Volume of Professor Leslie’s 
Course of Mathematics, containing Geo- 
metrical Analysis, and the Geometry of 
Curve Lines, will bepublished in December. 
Dr Ure has in the press a Comprehen- 
sive Work on Chemistry, on the Model of 
Nicholson’s Dictionary, some of the Prac- 
tical Parts of which will be retained, but 
the great body of the present Publication 
will be printed from Dr Ure’s own Manu- 
script, containing an Investigation of the 
Principles of the Science, and its Applica- 
tion to the Phenomena of Nature, Medi- 
cine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manu- 
factures. 


Dr Brewster has nearly ready for publi- 
ction a new edition of Ferguson’s Astrono- 
my. In accommodating it to the present 
state of the science, by means of Notes and 
Sr Chapters, he lias studiously 
endeavoured to imitate the plainness of the 
original work. In this new edition, many 








alterations and additions have been made in 
the notes and supplementary matter; and 
the work put into a form more convenient 
and less expensive, with the view to its being 
more generally introduced into public schools. 
_ New editions of Ferguson’s Electricity, 
his Perspective, and his Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Astronomy, edited by Dr Brewster, 
will speedily be published. 

_It would appear from the following hand- 
bill, that a new miracle of erudition has 
arrived in Edinburgh. We have not yet 
heard with what series of Lectures this re- 
markable person intends to commence his 
career, but shall adopt measures to secure 
the earliest and most accurate intelligence 
concerning that, and all other matters con- 
nected with him. We would, in the .nean 








Une, take leave to suggest to him as a pro- 
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fitable and pleasant speculation, the super- 
intendence of a new edition of THE Cuat- 
DEE MS. in the original tongue, with 


* notes and illustrations. 


‘* Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek, and 
German Languages. Mr Ferstandig, (late 
Student at the University of Halle, Profes- 
sor of Oriental Literature,) begs leave to 
acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, Students of 
Divinity, and the Public at large of Scot- 
land, that, as he has travelled through every 
College Town in Scotland (St Andrew's 
excepted), and he is sincerely convinced, 
that there is not one Professor in any of the 
Universities, or Private Individual in Scot- 
land, who has any competent knowledge 
of Oriental Literature ; and as that branch 
of study is so essentially necessary to the 
knowledge of Divinity, he has been request- 
ed by several of his Friends to reside in 
Edinburgh during the Winter Season, and 
to open Classes for the above Languages. 
He will, therefore, open his Classes from 9 
to 11 Forenoon, and from 4 to 9 Evening, 
on Monday the 20th of November, at Mr 
Falkner’s Class-Rooms, No 63, South 
Bridge, and continue to teach in Edinburgh 
during the Winter, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays; and in Glasgow, on 
Fridays and Saturdays.—Tickets - for the 
Season, Five Guineas for each of the above 
Languages, or Twenty Guineas for the 
above five Languages—N. B.—Should the 
Public suppose that the above charges 
against the reputation of their Professors 
are vague and extravagant, Mr F. will 
meet any of them in public, and pledge 
himself to vindicate the truth of his asser- 
tions.—Mr F. will commence his favourite 
Public Lectures, on the different Transla- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments, in 
February, by Subscription.” 





We have so much respect and regard for 
our worthy friend the proprietor of OLD 
MORTALITY, that we willingly give a place 
to the following notice, though not strictly 
‘literary. 

‘© Extraordinary Robbery.Early in the 
morning of Friday last, Mr Ballantyne’s 
stable, at Boroughmuirhead, was broken 
into, and every thing stolen except the 
horse ; whether itis, that our notice has ren- 
dered OLD MorTALITY sociassical that the 
thieves could not hope to get off with him 
undetected, or that the noise of DOMINIE 
Sampson (house-dog as well as deer-hound) 
scared them, cannot yet be ascertained ; 
but as the police are in active search after the 
rogues, we trust the point will be determin- 
ed before our next Number is ready. 

*¢ The theft was accomplished by the use 
of one of the numerous barrier stools, which 
were used when the road twas repairing ; 
and which are now left, very handily, to 
enable thieves to surmount walls, and get 
into houses by the first floor windows 
with less trouble.” 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
FRaMLINGHAM; its Agriculture, &c. in- 
cluding the Economy of a Small Farm ; b 
Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. F.L.S. 3s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Neale’s Antiquities of Westminister Ab- 
bey s by J. P. Neale, royal 4to. 16s. 

he History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Lichfield, illustrated by 
a Series of Engravings ; by John Britton, 
F.S.A. 4to. £1, 18s. 
ASTRONOMY. 

An Analytical Calculation of the Solar 
Eclipse, for the 7th September, 1820; by 
D. M‘Gregor, 8vo. 33s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memotrs of the Life, Writings, and Reli- 
gious Connections, of John Owen, D.D. 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christ Church, during the Commonwealth ; 
by Rev. W. Orme, 8vo. 12s. 

Biographical Illustrations of Worcester ; 
by John Chalmers, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Eneis of Virgil, translated by Charles 
Symmons, D.D. of Jesus College, Oxford, 
Svo. 2 vols, 21s. Second edition. 

EDUCATION. 

The Boys’ School ; or Traits of Character 
in early life; by Miss Sandham. 3s. bds. 

Select Fables; with Cuts Designed and 
Engraved by Thomas and John Bewick, 
and others, previous to the year 1784; with 
a Memoir, 8vo. 15s. 

More Minor Morals ; or an Introduction 
to the Winter Family, with Aunt Eleanor’s 
Stories interspersed. Price 5s. 6d. boards. 

English Stones, second Series ; by Maria 
Hack, 8vo. 

The World Described in Easy Verse ; 
illustrative of the Situation, Manners, and 
Produce of all Nations; by W. R. Lynch, 
Svo. 5s. 

The School Fellows, an Instructive Tale 
for Girls; Second Edition, by Miss Sand- 
ham. Price 4s. boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences ; 
with 100 coloured Engravings, representing 
the State Apartments, 3 vols 4to. 24 gui- 
neas, or 36 guineas Large Paper. 

GEOMETRY. 

The Rudiments of Linear, Plane, and 
Solid Geometry ; by N. J. Larkin; with 
50 Wood-Cuts, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Reign of G III. ; 

fd Robert Bisset, L.L.D. 8vo. 6 vols. £3, 
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The New Annual Register for 19j9 
£1, ls. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Brookshaw’s Horticultural Repository; 
being Delineations of the best varieties of 
English Fruit with descriptions ; colourej 
plates, No. III, IV. 5s. each. 

LAW. 

A Practical abridgment of the Laws of 
Customs and Excise, corrected to Ai 
1820; by Charles Pope, Controlling Sy. 
veyor at Bristol, 8vo. £1, lds. 

A Treatise on the Law of the P: i 
of the Crown, and the Relative Duties and 
Rights of the Subject ; By Joseph Chitty, 
jun. Esq. 8vo. £1, Is. 

MEDICINE. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Transactions; 
published by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, Vol. XI. Part I. 8yo, 
9s. plates. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medi. 
cine and Surgery, and of the Sciences con- 
nected with them, No. VIII. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia ; or Indigestion, 
By J. Woodforde, M. D. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it contagious, from facts, by Sir A. 
B. Faulkner, M. D. 8vo. 12s. 

Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
Principles and Practice, with 12 lithographic 
engravings, by J. T. Conquest, M. D. 
F. L.S. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

MILITARY LAW. 

A Collection of the Charges, Opinions, 
and Sentences of General Courts Martial, as 
published by authority, from the year 1795, 
to the present time ; to which are added, in- 
troductory observations respecting the Power 
of the Crown, over Officers and Persons 
officially connected with the Receipt and 
Distribution of Military Pay and allowance, 
by Charles James, late major of the Royal 
Artillery Drivers, 8vo. £1, 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821; or a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack : containing an 
explanation of Saints and, Remarkable Days; 
Astronomical Occurrences; Naturalis 
Diary, and an Introduction on British 
Ornithology. 12mo. 9s. 

The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pley- 
el, Haydn, Beethoven, and other celebrat- 
ed composers; by an Eminent Musical 
Professor. 4to. £1, Ils. 6d. 

A Humorous History of New York, from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of 
the Dutch Dynasty; containing, among 
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Doubter, the disastrous Projects of William 
the Testy, and the chivalric Achievements 
of Peter the Headstrong, the Three Dutch 
of New Amsterdam; being the 
only authentic History of the Times that 
ever hath been published; by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker; Author of the Sketch 
Book. 8vo, with plates, 10s. 6d. ; 

A History of New York, from the begin- 
ning of the world, to the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty; by Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
§vo. 12s. 

tive pa No. IV. 5s. 

Li Beauties and Varieties ; or Inter- 
ing Sdections, and Original Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse, 18mo. 7s. 

The Indicator, Vol. I. by Leigh Hunt. 
Sy0. 98. 

A Treatise on the Art of Brewing, ex- 
hibiting the London Practice of Brewing 
Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, Table Beer, and 
various kinds of Malt Liquors ; by Fredrick 
Accum, M. R: F. A. &c. 12mo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Art of making Wine 
from native Fruits 44 oe the Chemical 
Principles upon which the art depends ; by 
Fredrick Accum, 12mo. 3s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Power of 
Increase in the Numbers of Mankind ; be- 
ing an answer to Mr Malthus’ essay on 
that subject ; by W. Godwin, 8vo. 18s. 

Raccolta di massime e pensieri, da F. C. 
Duporey. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY: 

Zoological Illustrations; or, Original 
Figures and Descriptions of new, rare, or 
interesting animals, selected principally 
from the classes of Ornithology, Entomo- 
logy, and Conchology; by W. Swainson, 
F.L.S.M.W.T. No.3. 4s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Eccentricity ; by Mrs M‘Nally, daughter 
of the late Rev. R. Edgeworth, of Lissard, 
Ireland, 12mo, 3 vols. £1, ls. 
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Eleanor; or the Spectre of St Michaels, 
a Romantic Tale; by Miss C. D. Haynes, 
5 vols 12mo. £1, 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Jack Randall’s Diary of Proceedings at 
the House of Call for genius, foolscap. 4s. 

Britannia’s Cypress; a poem on the la- 
mented death of his late Majesty, George 
III. foolscap. 12mo. 5s. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion, 8vo. Second 
Edition. 14s. 

Edward and Almanda, a poem. 2s. 6d. 

Choicest Flowers of English Poetry ; or 
the New Poetical Bouquet. 3s. 6d. 

The Harp of the Desert ; containing the 
Battle of Algiers, with other pieces; by 
Ismael Fitz-Adam, formerly able Seaman 
on board the frigate. 5s. 6d. 

‘ + by the Author of the “ Arab.” 
Se 





POLITICS, 
Speeches of Messrs Brougham, Denman, 
and Dr Lushington, on the Queen’s case. 


6s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A General History of Yorkshire ; by T. 
> Whitaker, L.L.D. Part III. fol. £2, 

Se 

The History and Antiquities of Stoke 
Newington, in Middlesex, with Engravings ; 
by William Robinson, Gent. F.L.A. Au- 
thor of the Histories of Tottenham, Ed- 
monton, &c. 8vo. 

Notes on Rio de Janciro, and the South- 
ern parts of Brazil, taken during a resi- 
dence of ten years in that country, from 
1808, to 1818; with an Appendix, by 
John Luccock, 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Journey into New Britain, 
in the Plain of the Missouri, in North 
America; by Mr Elles, 8vo. 9s. 

Modern Voyages and Travels, No. II. 
of vol. IV. 3s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Application of Christianity to the 
Com ial Affairs of Life, in a Series of 
Discourses ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow, 
8vo. 8s, 

Melmoth, the Wanderer, a Tale ; by the 
= of Bertram, &c. 4vols 12mo. £1, 
S. 

The Trial of Robert Surrage, John 
Dempsey, John Beck, Joseph Elliot, Ma- 
lachi Clinton, and Patrick Lynch, before 
the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, 
on the 7th November 1820, for Murder ; 
as taken by Robert Chalmers, Joint Agent 
for Pannels, and revised by Pannels’ Coun- 
sel. 1s, 6d. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind; by the late Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
4 ay of Edinburgh, 4 vols Svo. 


The Elements of Chemistry, with its 


Application to Explain the Phenomena of 
Nature, and the Processes of Arts and 
Manufactures; by James Millar, M.D. 


8vo. 12s. 
Erskine’s Principles of the Law ef Scot- 


land; the Eleventh Edition, with Correc-- 


tions, Notes, and an Appendix ; by John 
S. More, Esq. advocate, 8vo. 15s. 

Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Provost, from Captain Brown, Su- 
perintendent of the Edinburgh Police, on 
the Subject. of the late Investigation into 
the Police Establishment, 8vo. 2s. 

An Essay on the Principles of Evi- 
dence, and their Application to Subjects of 
Judicial Inquiry ; by James Glassford, Esq. 
advocate, 8vo. 18s. 

A Course of Mathematics, Vol I. con- 
taining the Elements of Gcometry, and 
Plane Trigonometry ; by Professor Leslie, 
8vo. 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
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the Truth of Revealed Religion ; by Tho- 
mas Erskine, Esq. advocate, 12mo. 2s. 
Memoirs of the late Rev. James Scott, 
one of the Ministers of Perth, containing 
Extracts from his Diary, &c. by the Rev, 


W. A. Thomson, one of the Ministers of 


this City, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Luckless Drave, and other Poems, 
with Anecdotes of the Witches of East 
Lothian; by the Author of ** Verses on 
Dunbar Church.” 2s. 6d. 


Letters to a Young Clergyman 

venson M‘Gill, D.D. Professor af ee 
in the University of Glasgow, Second 
tion, Corrected and greatly E 
12mo. 6s. boards. Contents, Letter}, 
On Pride. 2.3. On Vanity. 4. On World, 
ly Policy. 5. 6. On Uncharitableness anj 
Party Spirit. 7 On Levity. 8. Ondp 
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Love of Company and Solitude. 9, OnJn. W* or inde 


dolence. 10. On Indiscretion. 11. 12,4) 
Spiritual Indifference. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London, 


Boué, Essai géologique sur l’Ecosse, 8ve. 
12s. 

Pouqueville, Vi dans la Grece, 4 
vols. 8vo. avec figs 2, 12s, 6d. 

Temminck, Manuel d’ornithologie, nouv. 
edit. augmentée, 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 2s. 

Ferrand, Histoire des trois demembre- 
ments de la Pologne, 3 vols. 8vo. £1, 
ils. 6d. 

Piéces inédites de Voltaire, 8vo. 9s. 
12mo. 6s. 
Walckenaer, Histoire de la Vie et des 





Mémoires des negociations du Marquis 
de Valori, ambassadeur de France a la cour 
de Berlin; accompagnés d’un Recueil de 
lettres de Frederic le grand. 2 vols 8yo, 
18s. 

Karamsin, Histoire de Russie, Tom, 
VIII. 8vo. 9s. ( 

Collection des Mémoires pour Vhistoirede 
France, avec des Notices et observations 
par Petitot, Séconde Series, Tom 5 et 6, 
Svo. 18s. 

Collection des Mémoires relatifs 4 la Re. 


ouvrages de Jean Lafontaine, 8vo. 145s. volution Francaise, avec des Notes 
D’ Agincourt, Histoire de I’ Art parles Barrier & Berville, Vol. I. & Il. Mé. 

Momumens, Livraison XXIII, folio. £2. moires de Madame Roland, 2 vols. 8yo, 

p- vélin. 16s. 

£4. One more Livraison will complete the Aug. Lafontaine, Henri & Amélie, ou 

work, Vheritage inattendu. 2 vols 12mo. %% 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Ocr. 12, 1820. 


Sugar.—TueE market for sugar has for some time continued in a dull unsatisfactory state. 
Appearances within these few days, however, indicate more activity, and rather an ad- 
vancement in price. As the stock is much reduced, and no supplies to be looked for of any 
importance during the next months, it may be fairly inferred, that sugar will advance in 
ro. At the present rate of the market, it can never pay the planter, and consequently 
is debts to the mother country must remain undiminished, (perhaps increased) and his, 
demands for all kinds of stores and supplies be greatly reduced, thereby further depress. 
ing the commerce of this country. The season for exportation being past, the demand for 
refined goods is exceedingly limited. Cotton.—The market for this article is in a languid 
state. The importations have been very considcrable, which, added to the very large stock 
formerly on hand, leaves a supply still superior to the demand. While this continues to 
be the case, the market must remain without any material improvement in price. A cone 
siderable quantity has, we understand, been purchased of late in London, and shipped for 
China, where it will no doubt bring a better price than in the British market. This oe- 
currence shews, in a strong light, the derangement of this branch of trade, when we pet- 
ceive cotton that has been brought from the East Indies to Britain returned from thence 
to China, as to a better market. Cojfee.—The market for coffee for some time continued 
very dull. There has becn, however, a little improvement of late both in the demand and 
in the price, but whether that is to be permanent, or prices still further to increase, it is not 
easy to determine. The transactions in the European market must entirely regulate this. 
Corn.—The grain market continues very flat and dull, and sales can with difficulty be 
effected at reduced prices. The present prices cannot nearly defray the cultivator of the 
soil. The fruit market, in every kind, also continues very dull. Oil and tallow are still 
on the decline, and the markets heavy. Brandy is advanced in price, and maintains that 
advance. The market for geneva remains stationary. The price of rum has sunk um 
usually low, in consequence of which, some demand has been evinced chiefly, we pre 
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from speculation. It is scarcely possible that this article can sink lower. At the 
= yalue it will not pay the planter the expense of making, and the loss to those who 
Piforced to take it in payment in the colonies, and ship it to this country, in order to meet 
ir engagements, must be severe. , 
_ man ing districts are decidedly more prosperous, and for the labouring popu- 
lation, com with this period last year, the improvement is very considerable. We 
would fain hope, that this improvement would be permanent, and that no such severe 
gistresses as those which have been experienced, will again visit the manufacturing part, 
+ op indeed any part of our population. The advices from some foreign markets are more 
Je, and it is to be hoped these will progressively improve. Still new markets are 
which the greatest and most extensive relief can be rocured. These are in 
. i 
our powel, and we hope will not be much longer unoccupied. 
PRICES CURRENT. + 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. 
BP. Dry Brown, . cwt: | 60 to 65 | 58 to 62 | 58 to Gl 553 to 60 
id. good, and fine mid. 76 86 63 76 62 72 62 67 
es te ti  stif  aie os 
Refined Doub. Loaves, - _ a | a sy ee i 
“a, - - |i io | — re = {| 9 120 
Singleditto, . + 103 112 | — — | 100 104 | — _ 
ne ee 
ditto, «+ - _ pam die rr 
e . 47 56 - _- 48 50 apt -_ 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 29 30 | 27 23 | 98 — | %séd — 
EE, Jamaica - cw 
Corre pd, and fine ord. | 115 192 | 112 119 | 118 125 95 195 
Mid. , and fine mid. 125 128 120 124 127 154 128 = s:142 
* Duteh, and very 0 5 - - - - 
Ord. good, and fine ed, 120 128: | — — | 122 1350 - - 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 132 asdf — | 152 139 | — aaa 
st 4 122 126 | — — | 118 122 | — ~ 
PIMENT (in Bond) Ib. 84 83| 82 83 | 8 33} = - 
1 
SiRITim,160-P. gal. | 30 Od 3s1d| % 7d os 8d | as3d os 7a | 3 Gt fs 04 
ae 2629|— - te =|zo 22 
Grin Whisky, - - 7073/1-=— = | = a - ev 
INES, ial 
Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. | 60 6 | — i ie — | £35 65 
rene pe |e #/= ={= 2/2 = 
” ju ae ~ — _ -— _ 
Teneriffe, ipe. | 50 32 _ a _ wie _ -_ 
ee pipe | 60 ie on <a ee — | 3. 4 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £70 77 | 515 6 0 6 5 610 6810 7s 0d 
Honduras, + = — | 60 66 7 e +0 610 7 0 
9 a <1 te ge |. te et eek 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . — _- 
ahaa ae 9 1 | 910 Ww 0 810 9 0 1s 3d 1s 6d 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 9 6a 11s 6d | 76 8 6 &s 0 9 o | 10 010 Gd 
TI R, Amer. Pine, foot. 8 _ _ - _ > _ 
Ditto gia a er ee _ ~ - ae eee a 
Christiansand (aut. paid) | 20 — | — on - a} = - 
Honduras Mahogany 1418 : oe 't"9 P61 ee ae 
St Domingo, ditto < a _ 1¢ 350 4131) 845.5 
TAR, "ae - bri.| — = _ _ 18 19 17 6 om 
Archangel, A aaa 18 i9 | — as ae rod _ 
PITCH, Foreign, . ewt. | 10 nu | — ae i in Pe SCs 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 55 56 | 56 57 | 56 AE hee - 
Home Melted, . . 58 _ os _ — £42 0 _ 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 46 6 47 | — =_ _ —- 41 10 42 0 
say burgh Clean, . 45 = _ — — ae ex 
Riga Thies. & Druj.Rak. | 60 nT es ae a 
Dutch, . - ae $8 100 | — =} os Se 2 
’ . . . 8 56 a= -_— se 
MATS, Archangel, . 109. | 75 80 _ _ — - 315 4 
BRISTLES, re 515 4 0 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 13 10 14 - -_ = on 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 34 35 _ — — a 57s 38 
Montreal ditto, . . | 41 46 | 37 38 | 38 — | 4% 42 
awe — a: 3S 44 32 326 | 34020—|— 54 6 | 59 40 
’ e, - « tun, 5 4 25 24 — — | £95 ake 
| oF? ; $4 (p-brl.)— | — —-|j-—- —- 5 his 
fladiiog’ Virgin. fine, Ib. 5 P a ey 0 0 : os Od 
rn , . . . 2 0 0 
ae - . - 6 6; 5 6 0 34 0 3 : i 
Lia Bowed Georg. = - 1 OF 1 OF] O 9410 010 1 3 
Island, fine, . = nn ee ae 110 2 0 14110 
Good, . . er mah t - 1 1 6 - rd 
Middling, ™ am oink 6 1 4.@ 3,4 en, dion 
Qaneara and Berbice, _ _ 1318. S 1k bee 3. B32 
estindia, . . = con SE ey Se a 010 O11 010 10 
Emabaen, . ' _ _ »€ 32 &@i] 1 Zee 1012 
anham, =. pea = | i 4/3 S244 Lag 4-1-0 1 2 
Vor. VIII. 2G 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th Oct. 1820. 


10th. 17th. 





Bank stock, 
3 per cent. red 
3 per cent. ¢ ’ 
34 per cent. ¢ Is, 
4 per cent. consols, 
5 per cent. navy ann. 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. 
India stock,. 

bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 
Consols for acc. 
American 3 per cents. 
French 5 per cents. 
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Course of Exchange, Nov. 10.—Amsterdam, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:8 Hm 


burgh, 37:6. Frankfort on the Maine, 155. 


Paris, 3 d. sight, 25: 70. 


26:0. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 36. Lisbon, 50}. Oporto, 50}. Gibraltar, 30}. Lg 


horn, 463. Genoa, 433. Malta, 45. Naples, 384. Rio Janeiro, 54. 


cent. Cork, 6}. 


Dublin, 6} ye 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. New Dob 
loons, £3: 15:6. Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 104. New dollars, £0:4: 10 


Silver in bars, stand. £0: 4: 114. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 244 
September, and the 24th of October, 1820, extracted from the London Gazette, 


Anderson, J. London, merchant 
Austin, T. J. Gregory, and J. Husson, Bath, haber- 
das! 


hers 
Avison, J. Bridghouse, Yorkshire, grocer 
Bidmead, J. D. Chalford, broad-cloth manufac- 


turer 
a, T. Bagginswood, Stotesden, Shropshire, 
farmer 
— H. Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, vic- 
tualler 
Bosher, W. Aldersgate-street, wholesale jeweller 
Calvert, J. Hedden, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner 
Castley, R. Friday-street, Cheapside, warehouse- 


man 

Clarke, G. St John’s-street, shoe-maker 

Clayton, P. Waterloo-place, Pali Mall, saddler 

Cope, W. Chillington, crate-maker 

Emson, R. Lexden, Essex, brewer 

Fi — J. G. jun. Wood-street, Cheapside, glass- 
ealer 

Field, J. Pickett-street, Strand, linen-draper 

Forster, W. Strand, silversmith 

Gidley, E. Dover-street, Piccadilly, dress-maker 

Gilbert, M. and R. Tideswell, Derbyshire, linen- 


— 

Griffiths, G. Cursitor-street, jeweller 

Grumwell, F. jun. Leeds, cheesemonger 

gee J. and C. Cooper, Bristol, wool and cloth- 
facto 


rs 

Hart, G. Cheltenham, stone-mason 

Herbert, W. Overbury, Worcestershire, farmer 
Houghton, G. Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, car- 


penter 
Jeremy, C. Aere-lane, Chapham, linen-draper 
Jones, T. and E. Powell, Wrexham, grocers 
Koster, T- Liverpool, merehant 
Latham, J. Abingdon, grocer 
Lee, J. Horsleydown-lane, Southwark, lighterman 
» J. and J. Hinchcliffe, Cateaton-street, 
wholesale hosier 
Leigh, R. Stanley, dealer in ale and porter 
Lovelock, S. Bristol, baker 
Mardon, W. East Budleigh, Devon 
Marfitt, R. Pickering, currier 


Martin, T. Bristol, linen-draper 

Meakin, W. Eccleshall, Staffordshire, grocer 

Miller, G. Watling-street, carpet agent 

Morley, D. Cockspur-street, boot-maker 

Morton, A. Lower ‘I'hames-street, fish-factor 

Nation, J. Gosport, victualler 

Norris, C. and R. Bury, cotton-spinners 

Parkes, W. Birmingham, lime-dealer 

Paull, H. Old Change, carpenter 

Payne, J. D. Reid, and ‘T. Hall, Norwich, bo» 
bazeen-manufacturers 

Perkins, R. Lymington, Hants, grocer 

Pitt, J. Cirencester, wool-stapler 

Portlock, R. Andover, coach-maker 

Redhead, J. M. Rotherhithe, merchant 

Reynolds, W. late of the ship Orient, masterm 
riner 

Roach, J. Plymouth Dock, stationer 

Sabine, H. Fenchurch-street, druggist 

Seaman, C. and G. Etheridge, Norwich, got 
smiths 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury, carpet-manufacturer’ 

Small, W. jun. Lower East Smithfield, buteher 

Smith, T. H. Chancery-lane, tailor 

Smith, J. jun. Ramsgate, carpenter 

Smith, J. H. Bristol, auctioneer 

Smith, J. Balkmile, Yorkshire, flax-spinner 

Stannard, W. Norwich, manufacturer ~ 

Stickland, S. Budleigh, Salterton, Devon, dealt 

Sutton, J. sen. Barleston, Leicestershire, buteher 

Thomas, J. and J. Cabell, Oxford-street, line 
drapers 

Thompson, J. Norwich, merchant 

Thornton, H. Rood-lane, upholder 

Tunnicliffe, G. and J. Stone, grocers 

Waldie, J. and S. Dalston, manufacturers 

Westron, M. Wellington, Somerset, mercer 

Willet, G. Owen’s-row, Islington, picture-ftam 
maker : 

Wilson, J. Swanton, Morley, Norfolk, farmer 

Winwick, J. Bathwick, Somerset, money-scrivalt 

Wooleot, C. F. High Holborn, window-glass cutie 

Young, T. Cheltenham, fish-monger 
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3lst October, 1820, extracted 









Francis, tacksman of Collalo 

and stone- stone-merchant, residing i a — 
ames, spirit-dealer, 

Crichton, + ; amen, banker and writer in Stewarton 

Peer, sh Lei 


zr, ship-chandler, th 
Gordon, Patrick, stationer and paper-dealer, Glas- 


flour and grain-dealer 
ub, A Mary, late chi er in Edinbeech, 


ith 
ae ma bookseller, Inverness 


‘Alpin & Fisher, gene poe non, Goon Lae 


uarry, 











26 pe M‘lver, John, nursery and 
r) raise re-brick 
Paterson, M. & Co. fi manufacturers, Port 
ij Dundas, near Glasgow 
Sanders, John, cooper and fish-curer, Leith 
-_" Sutherland, John, of Northfod, merchant, Dun- 
Torrance, James, grain and spirit-dealer, Glas- 





gow 










Han, 
- Ly Wheat. Barley. 
» 6 pe Ist,..++4-39s. Od. | Ist,......22s. Od. 
2d,.....31s. 0d. | 2d,......21s8. Od. 
3d,..002-235 Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. 






Average of Wheat, 










Tuesday, 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os 5d.to Os. 7d. 
Mutton Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. 6d.to 3s. 6d. 







Vel . »- © + « Os. 6d. to Os. 9d. 
Miu Pork . . . ~. ~~ Os. Sd. to Os. 7d. 
te, Tallow, per stone . 8s. 6d. to 9s. Od. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTtcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 


from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


DIVIDENDS. 
oom, ty drysalter, Glasgow; a dividend 
Octo! 
Laird, J. & Co. merchants, Greenock; adividend 
of 3s. per pound, 2d November 
Lumsden, J. merchant in Dysart; adividend 10th 
November 
M‘Coul, J. & Sons, merchants, Glasgow; a divi- 
a — November 
iden 2 Edmund, merchant in Glasgow ; a di- 
An ist November 
eacock, Rob. & Sons, merchants, tt divi- 
—_ of 3s. 4d. per posed, 5 27th Ni 
Penman, Andrew, bookseller, Glasgow; a divi- 
dend 8th December 
Pollock, A. & J. cotton-yarn-merchants, Paisley; 
a dividend 11th November 
Robey, George, merchant in Anstruther; a divi- 
dend 27th November ‘ 
Smith, J. & Co. booksellers at Peterhead ; a divi 
dend 7th November 





Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......19s. Od. | Ist,......22s. Od. 
|| ee 6d. 2d, ...+0208. 6d. 


Sd, ...+.-16s. 6d. | Sd, 00000. 95 6d. 
£1: 11:3 per boll. 
October 31. 
Quartern Loaf 


0s. 9d. to 
Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. 


Os. 10d. 








HADDINGTON.—NoOvVEMBER 10. 


Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 2d. to Os. 
Salt ditto, per stone, 16s. Od. to Os. 
Ditto, per lb. - Is. Od.to Os. 
Eggs, per dozen . . Us. Od. to Is. 


yi Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,..0+--40s. Od. } Ist,......00s. Od. | Ist,... ..00s. Od. | Ist,......20s. 6d. } Ist,......21s. Od. 
2d,..++00346. Od. | 2d,......00s. Od. | 2d,......00s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
’ 3,..++.00s. Od. Sd, ay eee Od. 3d,. eeeee -00s. Od. 3d,. ccccekiits Od. >. a Od. 






















er me Iondon, rae Sachangh, Nov. 6. 

&. &. 
Wheat, Red, new 36 to 50 Hog Pease. . 32 to34 
a Fineditto 54 to 62|Mapie . . . 5e tous 

Superfine ditto +— to —|White pease . 40 to 
Ditto old —to—jBoilers . . 42to 46 
rer White,new . 40to55|Newdo. . —to— 
her Fineditto . . 60to 64 Small Beans,new 40 to 43 
Si edo. . 65to68|Olddo. . . . 42to— 
+ « »« —to—)Tick do, new 21 to 29 
Fi . . —to—iOlddo. . 42 to — 

»new . . —to—iForeign . . —to— 
Rye. . . . 30 to 39/Feed Oats 18 to 20) 
saler + « « 24t026/Finedo. . . 21 to 23 
cher Finenew . . 27to30|/Polanddo . . 21 to 22 
lines. aioe - . —to—/Finedo. . . 24t025 
Ds a + 50 to 56|Potato do. . . 24 to 26}| 
Fine do. ° to GOjFine do. . . . 27 to 28 
- Salley Fee ! 
fe | 
y 15|Hem 48 to 56 






, Ri -» 18to 44 
vene! Clover, Red , 42 to 74 
tte — White . 50 to 106 
65 i ° 6 to 
88! Trefoil, 50 to 72) 
ew Rapeseed, £58 to £ 








Average of Wheat, £1: 8: 11d. 11-12ths, 








Liverpool, Nov. 7. 
——, ~~, @ s.d. 31 sd. 8d 
per grey 34 0 to 358 0 
Eng. new . 8 3to 8 oj—white. 4 0 to 50 0 
galled — en poten 30 to 410 
- oe to 
Rig) tO ‘Sweet, 06 he to31 0 
pres _ | Swi .S. 
ao qi0to 8 | Do. in bond 22 0to 25 0 
Scotch 79to 8 3) Sour do, - 260to 280 
Irish, old. 7 6to & 0[Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Barley, per 60 Ibs. — - 260 to2 
= ey Inch. . 2901025 0 
irish .. : 3 Sto 3 7| Buiter, Beef, gc. 
Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, per cwt. s. Se. 
Eee Rote - 5 Oto 3 S\Belfastnew  835to 84 
Iris . « 2 9to 5 OjNewry . . S8lto 82 
Scotch do. - 3 Oto 3 2) W: + T5to 76 
Rye,pergqr.30 0 to 34 0\Cork, pick. 2d, 74 to 75 
Malt per 3d 64to 66 
—Fine. . 8 6to 9 OjBeef, p. erce 110 to 120 
—Middli 6 6to 7  P- firk. 75 to 80 
Beans, pr qr. Pork, p. eo 60 to 70 
English . 42 0 to 44 O0|Bacon, p. 
Irish, .. 56 0t0 39 eiShovt fniddles 56 to 58 
54to 58 


‘Rapeseed, p.], £54to £55|Hams, dry . 



















| 
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Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the 
¥ v ended 4th Nov. 1820. Won 


Wheat, 57s. 6d,—Rye, 36s. 6d.—Barley, 28s. 1d.—Oats, 21s. 0d.—Beans, 58s. 1d-—Pease, 39s, 44, 
Oatmeal, s. 4d,—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE temperature during the month of October, has been gradually, though slow] 
decline. Tat the beginning of the month, the maximum was about 58, pt _—e 
43, towards the end the former was but a few degrees above 40, and the latter several de. 
= below it. On the 9th the thermometer sunk to the freezing point, and on the 98th 
f a degree below it, but on several other days the ground was covered with hoar frost, 
The barometer, d the first 10 days, stood above 30 inches, after the 15th it was seldom 
so high as 29. For the first fortnight there was no rain, with the exception of a 
shower on the Ist, but after the 15th it rained frequently, and sometimes very 
The state of the hygrometer has been much the same as during the month of October las 
year, but as the temperature is this year lower by about 2 degrees, the quantity of moisture 
in the atmosphere has been considerably less. it is generally understood, that the mean 
temperature of the last 10 days of October, is a near approximation to the average tem. 
ela of the whole year. This season the former must be the lower of the two by at 
The temperature of spring water is 34 degrees below what it was in Oc. 
tober Py tare "The average of the daily extremes is again less than that of 10 morning 


and eyening. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east 
from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


OcToBER 1820. 







































Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily hest, ° e 49.5| Maximum .- . 3d day . 58.0 
. . 59.1} Minimum, . - 28th, ss 
evoveeeesteMMperature, 10 4. M. e ° 46.3 | Lowest maximum, 0m, « «¢ 4.0 
ccccccseccscceccccccccseccey 1D PM. e . 45.3 | Highest minimum, 3d, ° - 480 
eveeseeeeOf daily extremes, e « 44.3 | Highest, 10 A.M. 3d, - + 540 
weeseelO AeM. and 10P.M.  . ° 44.8 | Lowest ditto . 29th, - + 58.0 
essseseses «# daily observations, e e 44.5 | Highest, 10 P.M. 3d, 50.0 
Whole range of thermometer, Ps ° 323.5 | Lowest ditto ° 11th, - « 580 
Mean daily ditto, a * ™ 10.4 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 4th, e « 25 
ssceseee temperature of spring water, ° 48.6 | Least ditto, . - 6th, o oe pit 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
om of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 51.) . 29.455 | Highest 10 A.M. . 4th, - 50.500 
eresereeeeee LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 51.) . 29.455 | Lowestditto, . . 17th, + 28.505 
eesoseeseeee DOCH, —- ofmer.51.)  . 29.455 | Highest 10 P.M. e = - 50.495 
Whole range of barometer, ; + 7.995 | Lowestditto, . - + 28.575 
Mean ditto, during the day, - «© « 125 | Greatest — in 24 hours lath ° +780 
’ . . 135 | Least ditto, ° 3a, - Os 
sorsssesnseereere I 24 hours, =. . 258 HYGROMETER. Deges 
HYGROMETER. | ps, | Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 2d, ° 
Rain in inches, - 7 yg PRE . Lowest ditto, ° 24th, oon 
Evaporation in ditto, . . «1 BBB TY cencaacee Highest,10P.M. 14th, . . 190 
Mean daily Evaporation, ° . ° O39 | csreerene Lowest ditto, . 22d, 2.0 
Leslie. Mean, 10A.M. + . . 160 | Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A. M. 6th, 48.0 
a adiitnens 0 _ M. ° ° ‘4 11.1 pao ...» Lowest ditto, 13th, 
seeceneeseesenseeeeess ° 13.5 . . Highest 10 P.M. 22 oed, 44.0 
. Boint of Dep. 10A-M. onnelteds | sapeocnccessnsstncebsbesssenl Lowest ditto, 11th, 30.0 
0 P.M. e, S71 Relat. aw sy 10 A-M. 15th, 94.0 
‘both, e 7-4 ast ditto, 2st, 56.0 
essresereeseeee Relat. Humid. 10.A.M. . 268 * Greatest, 10 P.M. 22d, 97.0 
10 P. M. ° oy 
y 8 78. 
seveeseeererseeGES. MOIS, in 100 cub. in air, 10 A.M. -165 
10 P.M, -161 | «...- sessosseeseee GFeatest, 10 P.M. 22d, 198 
Doth, _—-. }GS | evecreccececccesscccocseseesne LCASt ditto, Lith, .126 





Fair days, 20; rainy days, 11, Wind west of Meridian, 15; east of meridian, 16. 
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1920.] 
oroLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
” the Observatory, Calton-hill. ” 


Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock . 
NBe-The The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, i is taken by the og 


Register —M. eteorological Report. 
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Eas eA431E, 45 








Dull & cold. 























Average of rain, 2.656 inches. 


— Thermometer, 
Attach, Attach, 
Ther. |Barom| Ther. | Wind. The 1|parom, Ther. | Wind. 
ee Eel : 
wan ie Pees p lw. [Erion | occur RSE PSECAE Ie, fea 
2{ M40 | 940 M51 Iw. Ditto. M.573] 650 M45) N, {Rain foren, 
.403| | .326|M.51 Dull, but M31 | ‘s94|M.43 Frost morn. 
{ B50" “389/b. 5451" fair.” £.39 | .616|E. 43 } Chle. Irair day.; 
af Mate | ele. 33 y|W  |Mild. 2o{ B40 = Bai} cole, |Rain foren. 
"302|M.5 i 538) | 4 ramen 
5{ yl Seste 52 WwW. ae 4 3 ‘72 E43 W. | Fair. 
¢ . : P oe d 4 . 
{|i} | cizsje-53p|E [fair day. 22{ le 40 Sorle- 52 F Rain all day. 
1{ [49 loorgualie51 }/2 [Fair 25{ [Bas | cgasieras p(w. [Dull but 
8{ (R45 |s0:126 E49} (E+ Fait. eS maa} (w. [Rain = 
M.403| .109|M.48 Frost morn. M.35 | :660|M.41 ” 
9{|eca6'| “152 E. 48 a ae E.36 | .866|E. 45} |W. |Pair. 
. . morn. ’ '834|M.43 
10{ Rat | -se2le. 49 | fair day. B39 | “Syeliesas J [Cble. ew 
uff | EERE [ru See a 
SY FRANCE pow | aol S| SEY 
M.335 | .781)/M.45 ull, bu M 303) .104|/M.41 ri 
13{/Mito | Sar7le. 43 5 (CD leat 294 |h 37'| “a90|nr 41} SE el 
wR | SREY, et a 
M.37 |28.530 M.37} s. {Fair foren. 14 |M-32 | :215|M.54 ! 
15{ £.48 | .450/E.39f|°* —_|rain aftern. 31. \k.39 | .239lk.44fl-- — [Ditto. 
} of is 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &ce. 


CIVIL. 
Mr William Miller, of Edinburgh, is  penctanes 
type-founder to His Majesty for Scotland. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 
The Rev. Principal Haldane, of St Mary’s Col- 
has been admitted first minister of the church 
and al St Andrew’s, in room of the late 


The ( College of Glasgow has elected the Rev. 
Matthew Leishman, probationer, to be minister of 
the parish of Govan. 
MILITARY. 

Capt. Blake, h. p. 6 Garr. Bn. to be Major 

in the —_—. 4 June 1814 

T. H. Harrison, R- Art. to be Maj. 
in the Army 
S. Kirby, R. Art. to be Maj. in the 


as 3 do. 
—— C. de Havilland, 8 F. to be — 


the Army 
R.H.G. T. P. Cosby, Cornet by age vice Dash- 
wood, prom. 8 Sep. 1820 
3Dr Gent. Cadet T. B. May, from R. Mill. 
Coll. Cornet by purch. vice J. May, ret. 


ll Bt. Lt. Cols ena, Lt. Col. by Ps 
vice Diggens, ret. Sept. 
Cornet Crole, Lieut. vice Jordan, nw | 








14 Bt. Lt. Col. Percy, Maj. by purch. .- 

Brotherton, 22 Dr. ~ 12 

— Chatlion, fm et by ods pies” 

Cornet Gooch, Lieut. by do. 

22 Bt. Lt. Col. Brotherton, tt'Co Col. by —. 
vice Travers, ret. 

ae Sega Capt. by purch. vice bie oma 


Cornet Kierulf, Lieut. by purch. do. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, Cornet . 
purch. vice Harrison, prom. _Sept. 2 
F.G. Ensign and Lieut. Shawe, Lieut. and ar 
by purch. vice Ba , ret. Oct. 5 
—- ‘ornwall, from h. p. 
Ensign and Lieut. Pus purch, do, 





2F. 


10 
17 
18 


26 
44 


46 


47 


53 


54 
57 
61 
62 


Ensign Waring, Lieut. vice Glasson 4 


O. Robinson, Ensign S 

Ensign Shinkwin, Adj. and Lieut, vice 

ay Lange ines 9 Feb. 
osp. Assist. ce, Assist. Surg. vice 
Atiey. 71. 1S Oct. 


ley. 7 

Lieut. St George, Capt. by purch. vice 

Maxwell, ret. 28 it. 
Ensign Campbell, Lieut. by purch. 0. 
R. La Touche, Ensign by purch. do. 
Lt. Brooksbank, from 24 F. Capt. by purch. 

vice Tripp Oct. 12 
—_. — Lieut. vice Russell, 10 R. 

Vet. Sept. 31 2 


B. ioe: Ensign 

Ensign Sutherland, from 87 F. Ensign, 
vice Carroll, cancelled 

ot ame Adj. vice Madigan 7 
A y 

Bt. Maj. Hutchison, Maj. vice Moles. 
worth, killed in action Dec. 5, 1819 

Lieut. French, Capt. do. 

J. D. Brown ‘cose do. 

Ensign M-Carthy, dj. vice French prom, 


do. 
Bt. Maj. Giles, Maj. vice Fehrzen, dead 
an. 
Ensign Taggart, Lt. vice et mata o 
W. Kreftin 


ie, 

Lieut. Col. Siachesn, fm. h. p. 99 F. Lieut. 
Col. vice Calvert, cancell Oct 5. 

» dead "to. 


Lieut, Oulton, Capt. vice 
Ensign Brown, Lieut. 
R. 1. Coghlan, Ens, vice A. Grieve, dead 


Sept. 28 

Bt. Lt. Col. Roberts, Maj. vice Goodridge, 
dead Oct. 5 
Lieut. Eaton, Ca a4 do. 
Ensign Mansell, Lieu do. 
G. Damerum, er do. 


Ensign Donnithome, Ltv vice Place, ar" 
0. 
C. Estridge, Ens. vice Coleman, ret. do. 4 
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65F. Gent. Cadet J. A. Walker. § fm. R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Donnith do. 5 
T. Coleman, Qua. Master, cn sohamene, 


lead 
. 8 from 71 F. Bu 
og tewart, 71 F. Surg. vice Bi 


67 As. pig J. French, from Med. Staff, As. 

- anu vice Greig, wae ry. 8 <a 
8s. Surg, Ardley. fm. “ le 
Stewart, 65 F. “i 1l 

87 + Ogilvie, Ensign, vice Sutheteed, 


As. Surg. Mouat, fm. 21 Dr. As. Surg. 
vice Robson, h. p- 21 Dr. March 
88 eg Clarke, Lt. vice Hilliard, 
w. i H. by purch. do. 
89 — © Hartopp, Ease Lt. vice oe 
90 =F Stuart, Lieut. Sept. 28 
hi 


ag Ensign, vice Herum, S 7 

0. 
x cM “ L. W. S. Johnston, Ensign, grt 
Lieut. Munro, Adj. vice Crawford, s R. 


Bn. ll 
2W.LR. As. Surg. \~ “q 
geon, vice Murray, h. p. 
— As. Maclauchlan, A 
Beirne, appointed to Staff 
Medical Department. 
Dr Nicoll, Surg. to the Forces, Dep. Insp. 
of Hosp. in Africa only Oct, 12, 1820 
Surg. J. Elliot, fm. h. Hs Suns, to the 
Forces, vice Dunkin, ret. h. p. Sept. 28 
Broadfoot, fm. h. p. Sicitlan R. Surg. 
to the Forces do. 
Assist. Surg, O’Beirne, fm. 2 W. I. R. As. 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Haskins, 2. W. 
I. R. Oct. 12 
+ Doherty, Hosp. As. Surg. 
to the ty vice Maclauchlan, 2 a 
-R. 0. 


Additions and Alterations too late for inser- 
tion in their respective Seem. 


1L. Gds. Lieut. J. Hall, from h. p. 6 Dr. Lieut. 
vice Manners, exch. Oct. 13, 1820 











3 = Mercer, from 70 G. vice Hughes, 
0. 
4 _— ew Griffiths, from h. P. 79 F. Qua. or 


vice Cochrane, 
16 Dr. moe 4 Capt. by a vice wey. 


Cornet Tuite, Lieut. by _—_ 
Sir T. W. White, Bt. net by pureh. 
0. 


1F. Lieut. Billing, Capt. vice Galbraith, 4 
Vet. Bn. do. 


E Bruce, Lieut. do, 
W. H. Church, Ensign do. 
2 Lieut. Hair, Capt. vice Williamson, 8 = 
Ensign Proctor, Lieut. do. 
J. B. Dalway, Ensign do. 


22 Capt. Freneh, from 82 F. Capt. vice Her- 


do. 
24 Lieut, Wall, from h, p. 40 F. Lieut. 4 
Gray, exch. 
Cornwall, from 38 F. Lieut. wy 
— vice Brookshank, 26 F. 
 » agennis, from 37 K Capt. * vice 
oriarty, h. p« 71 F. do. 
Rist, from h. p. 57 F. Capt. vice 
Burton, exch. do. 
—— East, from h. p. 30 F. Capt. vice 
Cox, ex do. 18 
—— Barrallier, from h, p. 71 F. Poy 
vice Magennis, 28 F. 
H. Grimes, Ensign, vice Cornwall, ry F 


50 —S i Sie Capt. vice eee 





“a8 


Ensign Tadoe, Lieut. - 
J. B. Ross, Ensign 
63 Lieut. Douglas, £m rahe ps 6 F. Lieut. 
70 —— Hughes, f. mn 3 Dr. G.,Lieut. vise 


Mercer, 
71 ar ma a Lieut. by purch, vice ) 9 


G. € Sasa, Ens. do. 
74 a ye Tae’ eam. vice 73 


75F-. Lieut. Baldwin, from h. 

a vice Payne, exch. m 14 Ry Us 
orton, from 71 F. Capt. 

vice Bowles, ret. ° yan 

— Eagan Lieut. vice Armstrong 


ae = ‘Harrison, Ensign 
a ervey, from 22 F, 
French, pi" he 2s 
87 - Caroll, Capt. vice Turner, 10 


Ensign Reade, Lieut. 
90 Capt. Paget, from’ h. p. SLF. 
a et, from h. p. 51 F.C, 
4R.V.B. wi iby eh. : cm 
.V.B. braith. from 1 F, 
st nem 50. Cx 
i rom 50 F. 
Odlum, canc. : 
8 Bt. Fairclough Williamson, from 2 F. Capt. viee 
» cane. 


10 of t. Ture, from 87 F. Capt. viee 


whe, 
Lieut. bene hen h. p. 60 F. Lieut, vice 
Eagar, cane. do, 
Medical Department. 
As. Surg. Ramsay, from h. aa“ 
the Forces, vice aes F. 
Excha 
t. Chitty, from 35 F. ia. diff. with Captain 
CPeulons B ee 50 F. 
ey eT D = 11 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Bar 
we . 
— "Licht. Holi orth, from 14 Dr. ree. 
with Lieut. Davis, h. p- 22 Dr. > 
—— Clarke, from 11 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Maxwell, h. p. 24 Dr. 
Brice, rom 23 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Douglas, h. p. 66 F. 
Armatrong, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Troward, h. p. 51 F. 
— Me Amaily, from 90 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Ottley, h. p. 84 F. 
Anderson, from 1 W. I. R. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Halfhide, h. p. 3 W. I. R. 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. J. Ty. fon 
with Cornet C. Hall, h. p. 6 
Ensign Robertson, from 35 F. "2a Lieut. Daly, 
Rifle Brig. 
- iy my from 58 F. with Ensign Conolly, 
p.1 


—_—— 2) from 54 F. with Ensign Pat- 
toun, h, p. R. Afri. Co 
7h from 81 F. with Ensign Douglas, 


h. p. § 
Qua. Max. 'iatiatin, from 60 F. with Qua. Mast, 


Kiens, h 
signations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Diggens, 11 Dr. 
aa Travers, 22 Dr. 
Capt. Vernon, 22 Dr. 
—— Baynes, 2 F. G, 
Maxwell, 18 F. 
Tripp, 
Cornet J. May, 3 Dr. 
Ensign Coleman, 65 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
The he Exchange tween Lieut. Co}. Daniel, 54 F. 
and Lieut. Col. Calvert, h, p. 72 F. 
—— Ensign Carroll, 46 F. 
Superseded. 
Paymaster O’Connor, 11 F, he having deserted 
m his Regt. 
Deaths. 





peeieie® 






































Maj. Gen. Kersteman, Roy. Eng. § 24, 1820 
Lieut. Colonel Goodridge, 62 F. Halli Nova 
Scotia . 
Captain Dix, 57 F. Dublin, <2 4 





Crow, h. p. 56 F. at Mary bee. 


——— Sir Aneas M‘Intosh, Bt. h. p. 71 F. Jan. 
Lieut. Glasson, 2 a Demarara July 





Moulson, 
—— Bird, Royal invalids, Alston, Linco 
— Ross, ~¥ R. Vet. Bn. Mash’ 





Trotter, h. p. 31 F 
= Adolphus Grieve, jl F. Spanish ‘Tt 


ster sn 
——— Carter, h. p. 15 F. ee Feb. 21, 
Moore, h. p. 60 F. Portobello 
Paymaster Tosnlineon, 28 F. Corfu 16 
Colwell, h. p- 4 F. i 
Surgeon Burrell, 65 F 
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Register. — Births, Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


RTHS. 
Aug. 2» pe, _ lady of Captain Robert 
Tht Rois etert Kitts, the lady of 
17. At Basseterre, Island of St Kit ts, ¢ e lady o' 


. of the Customs, a 
wee are th, Mrs Stewart, *Constitution- 


yit “Downhil county Derry, Ireland, the 
Sime crenrs 
lad John 
%, TP Mylnefield- house, Mrs Myine, ‘of Mylne- 


a daughter. 
wy 9, At Luton Park, Lady James Stewart, a 
- At Southam ton, the lady of George Holmes 
Jackson, Esq Jenmore, ason. 
fi At Maxpotte, Mrs Scott, younger of Rae- 


pm auger, Edinburgh, Mrs Bell, a 


daughter. 

Oct. 4 At Durie, Mrs Christie, a 

5, At Northum aeereny Edinburgh, Mrs 
Moncrieff, a 


— At Queen-street, st, Edinburgh, Mrs Inglis, a 


6, At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir George Sitwell, 
Bart. of Renishaw, in the county of Derby, a son 


ay G -house, the mg of Colonel 

Tet Conboy oer the Hon. Mrs 
— At 15, Edinburgh, Mrs 
eat Hilkend, G 


Greenock, the lady of Capt. Bar- 
wick, of a i Cameronian H Ere 
PT loans 

13. The'lady of of Duncan Robertson, Esq. of Car- 
ron-Vale, a son. 

- At Quesn-street, Edinburgh, Lady Ellinor 
Campbell, a daughte’ 

—At i Aberdeen, Mrs Lumsden of Tilwhilly, a 


1 + tn * Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, the 
odgson, R.N. a son. 
uly ot The Duchess of Newcastle, a son. 
— In Charles-street, Berkeley- — London, 
Lay Sophia, wife of James Macdonald, Esq. M.P. 


16. 16. At Grange, Mrs Cadell, a son. 
— At Seacot, Mrs Balfour, ason. 
- ae Millburn Tower, Mrs Ramage Liston, a 


—At this house, in Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, 
the lady of vey Maitland, younger of Dun- 


drennan, Esq. a 
sea aClifton, the lady of Major-General Mac- 
a 
— AtCheltenham, Lady Catherine Halkett,a son. 
17. At Birmingham, the lady of Major Car- 
michal, of guards, of a son and 
eir. 


18. At Penicuik-house, Lady Clerk, a son. 
19, At aeeen naman, Mrs Hope Johnstone of 


_ ~~ James oH. Ross, Dundas-street, Edinburgh, 
13 W. Ferrier, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 
son, 
no hal Bank-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Rymer, a 


21. At Southsea, the lady vee demnse Alexander 


Gordon, K.C.B. RN. a 
22, At Lord = 


Square, London, 'y Belgrave, a 
ae Great Kingatreet, Edinbur = 174 Mrs Leo- 
orner, 
gate house of his Royal eon s the Duke 
larence, in Audley- don, the o 
Colonel Fitzelarence, a ———- : 
The wife of indron Elder, a farmer’s ser- 
vant in Pencaitland, East Lothian, of three fine 
boys, who with the mother are doing well. 
In Charl uare, Edinburgh, the Hon. 


ouse,- in Grosvenor- 


Min he kicepreete tee uae, Landon 
on ’ , > 
the lady of Captain William Forrest, a daughter. 
“ee rs Hutchins, George-street, Edinburgh, 


Nov. a At 7, Albany-street, Edinburgh, nen 
ofJames Wilson, Esq. adv ocate, a a oJ 
» At Dundas-street, Edinburgh, 


rs ; Colonel 
of Hauleraig, a daughter. 


5. At Edinburgh, the lady of Philip Hays, Esq. 
of Balmakewan, a son. 
= on James’-place, Leith, Mrs Robert Dudgeon, 


* Talely—at 114, George-street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Captain Mensige 5 ies, a daugh ter. = 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1. At Government-house, Caleu 
A. Lindsey, of the artillery, to Miss Flora La Loudoun 
Mackenzie, daughter of late Donald Macken- 
zie of Hartfield, 

March 22. At “Meerut, in the East Indies, 
Lieutenant George Brooke, of the horse artillery, 
to Catherine, niece of Dr Cochrane, late President 
of the Medical Board, Calcutta. 

Sep. 26. At Seas the seat of Alex- 


ander Shearer, Esq. by special license, the ht 
Hon. Hans Francis, Earl of Russie: to 
Mary, widow of the late Alexander waite, 
Esq. of Hampshire, and eldest daughter of the late 
Joseph Bettesworth, - of the of Wight. 
30. Lieutenant-Colonel El son of 
the Honourable William tone, to Diana 


Maria, daughter of Charles C an 

Oct. 2. At Rankeillor-street, ‘b _— aed Dr 
Anderson, Alexander Hector, Esq. writer, Edin- 
burgh, to Agnes Melville, daughter of Mr Patrick 
: acy wag oe Hiestings A And 

-- ie- oats arren ~r 

son of David Anderson, - of S 

Se to Mary rr aay eldest 


James Dewar » of Vi 

3. At Amelia Jank, 5 the Rev. H. 
Horsley, Adam Hunter, -D. a 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
late John Kirkcaldy. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Teverend A Dun- 


lexander 
can, Dundee, to ary, eldest amneen of Mr Tho- 
mas Grieve, Nicolgon-square. 


6. At Comely Bank, P Cameron, Esq. in 
the service of the see East I 
Mary Ann Allan, fel age of 1 Mr Mr William, 
Allan, Comely oS og 


9. At Cannoby, Mr Andrew someone. sur- 
goon, grenadier guards, to Jean, eldest daughter of 

t Fergus Armstrong, Cornerhouse. 

— At Kemyshall, William Goldie, writer in 
Dumfries, to Janet, eldest daughter of Robert 
Dinwoodie, Esq. of Kemyshall. 
ikston-house, by the Rev. Dr — 


10. At Croo 
James Greig, Esq. of Eccles, W.S. to , second 
p< Sohn Borthwick, . of Crookston. 
t Mary- ne New ‘hurch, ange 


Captain Lewis Mackenzie, Royal Scots Greys, to 
rng wey daughter of the late Samuel Forrest- 
B 


— At B mounth, Mr a enzies, 
E's: Edinburgh, to al, idest daughter of 

r James Clerk, Balrymoun 

17. At Hospitalfield, Capt. Pyte, R.N. to Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth, third daughter of the late David 
Hunter, Esq- of Blackness. 

— At Hendersyde Park, Captain ae 
ward Watts, R.N. to Jane, youngest ter of 
George Waldie, Esq. of Hendersyde, Roxburghshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Smith, , Kir- 
riemuir, to Agnes, daughter of Mr Hunter, Foun- 
tainbridge. 

24. At Leith, Benjamin Pilliner, _ to Mrs 
Gwynne, Googe of the Rev. Frederick G ne. 


Swnis Gili Bag. to ng: to Mis Sout of Sinton. 


Downie Gillon’ 
25. At Edin peg ete « liam Tireman, 

of the Yorkshire Tegiment of 

hussars, to Charlotte, — wg geass of Joseph 


Esq. of York, 

Stainton, . 
— At WakiAeld. finan am Campbe l, Esq. W.S. 
Hugh 


Edinburgh, to Jane, second 
oo, Esq. of Stra 
At Leith, the coumbendl James — 
minister of Traquair, to Mary, daughter of Mat- 
—— Comb, Esq 
At Halnab = oe Korma! to Miss 
Laing, daughter tl Charles Laing, of 
30. At Gordon ‘ha “Aberdeenshire, Gideon 
Cranstoun, Esq. of Xerez de la be go ‘in Spain, 
to eon eldest daughter of James Gordon, 


— At Edinburgh, Alexander — Crawford, 
Esq. 79th ment, or Cameronian H ——. to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of John Mitchell, Esq. 
Pitt-street, 
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31. At Montrose, Alexander’ Li se- 
cond son of the Inte Janets Falideides . ert say Car “ 
negie, - Boysack, to Am ter o 
Alexander Cruickshank, sq, of Strecathro. 

Nov. 1. At Inverary, John Stewart, Esq. of Ach- 
adashinaig, to Margaret, daughter of John Camp- 


bell, Esq. of Craignure. 


DEATHS. 


April 5. At Calcutta, one of the miost amiable 
and universally respected ladies of the settlement, 


Mrs Robert Campbell. 
May 2. At Madras, Sebastian Holford Greig, 


7. At Samarang, Java, John Polwarth, Esq. 
19. On his passage from Bom Bombay to Eeched, 
William George Burrell, M. D. 


ent of foot, son of the late Mr William oer 
eo in Edinburgh. 

11. On board his Ma oa o = Bins, 

Homes, third son of Colonel Sir pone 


aan In Jamaica, Hugh Walker, Esq. rd Doulas 

‘Sept. 7. At es in her 19th year, Miss 
Georgiana Jane M‘Donald, eldest daughter of Dr 
os — —+ navy. 


t Ramham, near Chatham, George, eldest 
on of ‘Sit James Maleolm, of the royal marines. 
— At Bourdeaux, where she had gone for the 
of her health, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of M Mr or George 


Lyon, Edinbu 

— 22. At rm, Mr illiam Pedie, late of 
Mains of Do! 

— At Chapel atreet, Grosvenor-place, London, 
Catherine, daughter of the late Right Honourable 
Lady Janet, and Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart. of 
Balcaskie, Fifeshire. 

29, At her house, Wellin; ¥. lace, Leith Links, 
Ann » wife of Burnett, 
and zit sister of the late cae John Arm- 
strong, A. M. 

30. At Glenburn-hall, Thomas Ormiston, Esq. 
— At the Hirsel, Seigneor Guestenelli, ata very 


advanced age. 

ati At Bickton- oven, ay Rolle. Par 
— At , Sussex, et. est daugh- 
of Lett Sh cer Chichester. , aunmedl, and 
ieay | Harriett Chichester. 

— At Edimbargh, after a few days illness, 
James, youngest son of James Irvine, Esq. of Que- 
bee, Lower Canada. 

— At his house, oth teed ——-. 
Contes is Inspector-Gene 

Senne bet e North Briain. 

“aan Gateshead, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
Honourable Mrs Smith, sister to the Earl of Do- 

, ry ont idee Hutchinson. ; 

. At Stockbridge, Miss Ma rving, se- 
eond daughter of the late Lisutenant- Cole Ir- 


ving, 7 foot. 

6. At Dundee, at the advanced of 95, Miss 
Susanna Lyon, daughter of the late William "Lyon 
of Carse, Esq. advocate, and grand-daughter of the 
> Lord Carse, one of ‘the senators of the College 


-house, John David, aged ten 

e reverend David Baxter, minis- 
eon hter of Th 

, He ter omas 

. Wharton P ee 
7. A Manse of Socata, the reverend W. 
Rankine, minister of that parish, in the 69th year 
of his age, and 35th of his ministry. 
t his house, 18, Nielson-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr ‘john Ramsay, ‘of the Customs, 

— At Du , John Hamilton Dundas of 


. of Currie. 


alter Brown, 
1, wife of 


9. At Currie, 
10. At 
11. At ra Fifeshire, Margaret, third 
daughter af the late Mr William Mitohell, account- 
Dunfermline. 


ant, Bank of Seotland, 

— At Dalkeith-house, William Cuthill, Esq. 

— At Tweedside Lodge, Peebles, Mrs Grace 
Elizabeth Seton, relict of Mr John Bartram, writer 


in a 
house of Hill |Top, Staffordshire, 
amy Keir, 85. 
Wooll Scott, Esq. of Wooll. 


Register.—Marriages and Deaths. bs 
















12. At Bdinbur, h, Mrs Margaret 
Mr William White, wierchent “Lotte Wil 
— At Nether Barns, William Anderson, 
late a Ey 

13. At Edinbu Mrs Ann Rank 
Me Per id Ai p umber be Edinbu “de 

1 t London, in the prime of life, 
days illness, Mary Stewart Mackenzie, yous 
png vy! of Mr Mackenzie, banker in ime, 

At Glasgow, Isabella a, eran 
the] late Thomas Duncanson, 

— At Hermitage Brae, Elk 
of James Wishart, merchant, aie 

15. At Cheltenham, M ary, 

Patrick Campbell, late of the soa pak. 

— At Edin urgh, Mrs Janet Blair, mat 
neth M‘Kenzie, M. D. second daughter of the late 
William hy sq. W. S. 

16, Mrs Hagart, sen. of Bantaskine. 

=— At his house, Clerk-street, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Phillip, baker; and at the same 
on the 20th October, Mrs Janet Inglis, sia 

— At Bermondsey, London, John a, MD. 
only son of Mr John Millar, Cano 

17. At eee Miss Janet 
oe as daughter of the late John Buchan, tay 

15. At Edinburgh, Mr James M‘Lachian, i. 
dent in divinity. 

— At Sauchland, after a few hours illness, Yr 
John Ronaldson, aged 63. 

19. At Leith, Mrs Ann Beugo, relict of the & 

Mr Alexander Balfour, cabinet-maker 
Kinghorn. . 

— At her house, in Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Sw’ Pweg relict of the late David Ram. 
say, Eos, Coals taigleith. 

=— At Strathaven, the reverend Dr John Scott, 
minister of that parish 
20. At Rainham, Kent, Jane Oliver, Lady of 
Sir James Malcolm, royal marines. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Findlay, writing. 
master and accountant, South Bridge. 

— At4, Graham-street, Edinburgh, Miss Lacy 
Lister, aged 17. 

21. At Tweed Green, Peebles, Miss’ Stirling, 
daughter of the late Alexander Stirling, Esq. mer. 
chant in Glasgow. 

22. At his son’s Cottage, Altrive Lake, Yarroy, 
Mr Robert Hogg, at the advanced age of ninety. 
two. 

— At Home Lacy, Herefordshire, her Grace the 
Duchess of Norfolk 

— At his house, Buccleuch Place, Mr Peter An. 
derson, merchant and general agent. 

— At Aberdeen, Captain Hector M‘Lean, fi 
merly 0 of the 42d regiment, and late Reay High 

23. At 34, Castle-street, Edinburgh, Miss Mat. 
garet Muat,’ of Lasswade Hill. 

— At his house, Hill-place, Edinburgh, Mr 
Thomas Pyper, linen-draper. 

— At his house, Yardheads, Mr John Johnston, 
late baker in Leith. 

25. At Gilmore-place, Edinburgh, James Tait, 
Esq. late of the Bahamas. 

27. At Newmanswalls, near Montrose, ae 
24th year of his age, Patrick, second son of 
late reverend John Webster, minister of Inverat- 


ty. 
27. At Leney, Catherine Lesly, dai get Aq 
late John Hunter Spreull Crawford, aq. of 


— At St Patrick-square, Edinburgh,’ Isabella 
29. At Edinburgh, in the 82d 
Tete mis 
chant there, 
the yellow fever, © 


Crawford, wife of Mr J. P. Lurchen, ii. aid 
the reverend John Touch, D. D.. 

Paul bsg MP one of th se oleae 
late Mr Alexander Pew, 





daughter of Mr William Crawford, agree 

— At Glasgow, Dr Patrick Cumin, 
Oriental Languages in the University 
the Chapel of Ease, St C ‘uthbert's, ‘to Siena be 
he was inducted in 1766. 

60. At Hawick, aged 89, Mr James Olivet at 
boro: erwi 

2. ke hts his an in Hanover-stteet, Ed iby 
Me John oreuuniee late‘baker there. 
t 
an rr atccander, young youngest ee 


se 
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